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a And revised from the lad Editions ET 
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When Learning triumph o'er her barb'rous foes 
First rear d the Stage, immortal SHAKSPERE rose; 
Each change of many-colour'd life he drew, 
Exhausted worlds, and then imagin'd new: | 
Exiatence eaw him $spurn her bounded reign, | 437 
And panting Time toil'd after him in vain e 5 
His pow'rful strokes presiding Truth eonſess d, 5 5 
Ang unresisted Passion storm'd the breast. 
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M. 2 Por E supposed the story of this play to have been bor 
row d from a novel of Boccace; but he was mistaken, as an imi- 
tation of it is found in an old story-book entitled, Weetward 


Vor Smelts. This imitation differs in as many particulars from 


the Italian novelist, as from Shakspere, though they coneur 
in the more considerable parts of the fable, It was published 
in a quarto pamphlet 1603. This is the only copy of itwhich 
I have hitherto seen. | 

There is a late entry. of it in 5 books of the Stationers? 
Company, Jan. 1619, where it is said to have been written by 
Kitt Kingston. . SrEZV ENS. 
This play has many just sentiments, some natural dia- 
logues, and some pleasing scenes, but they are obtained at the 
expence of much incongruity. To remark the folly of the | 
fiction, the absurdity of the conduct, the confuslon of tlie 
names, and manners of different times, and che impossibility 
of the events in any system of life, were to waste eriticism 
upon unresisting imbecility, upon faults too evident for de- 
tection, and too gross for aggravation, © — Jon xson. 
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CymBiLINE, King of Britain. 
CLoTEN, Sor to the Queen by a FUL WEOY 


LZONA Tus Pos ruu uus, 4 Cores married 1 the 
Princess. 


BZLAR Ius, a banitbed Lord, dirguired under the Name of 


Morgan. 
„r., 
- ARVIRAGUS, 1 Cadwal, n 


PHilLAR1O, an Halian, Friend 10 Posthums. 

IAcnin 0, Friend to Philario, 

Caius Lucius, Ambasador from Rome. 

Pas84anioy Seruvant is Paxthumus, 

A French Gentleman. . 4 
ORNELI Us, 4 Physician. 


WOMEN. N 


8 W: —_ to C 3 
Inox, Daughter ta See by « former . 
Mau. u. ta. egen. 


Lordi, 1 hs PIE Vie 4 Tribune, ahoparitions, « a 
Lala. Captains, . Messengers, ; and other 
t ants, | E774 


Ser 25 Semetimes in Britain; cometimes in Italy. 
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CyMpBELINE' s "Palace i in Britain, 


XI. Ars 13 
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1 Gentleman. | 
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r #2 

Y o v do not meet a man, but e our bloods | 
No more obey the heavens, than our courtiers', eu) 
Still seem, as does the king's. __— Peres _—_ | 
2 Gent. But what's the matter 
1 Gent. His GR: * 505 heir of his kingdom, 
whom Me B 

He parposd to nis wife? eee 3 widow, - nity 
That late he married), hath refer'd herselt 


Unto a poor, but worthy gentleman: She's wedded: 


Her husband banish'd; she imprison'd : all 
1s outward sorrow; though, 1 NO OO a0 
** touch d at very heart. | 
4 Aiij. 5 2 a0 


7% 


© 


6 CYMBELINE. AL 

2 Gent. None but the king? . | 

1 Gent. He, that bath Jest thor, too: . 

queen, | | 
That most Warze the IS But m not a a courtier, 
Although they wear their faces to the bent 
Of the king's looks, hath a heart that is not 
Glad at the thing they scowl at. 

2 Gent. And why oe 

1 Gent. He that hath miss 5'd „ is a a thing 

Too bad for bad report: and he that hath her 20 
(I mean, that marry*d her—alack, good man !— 
And therefore banish'd), is a creature such, 

As, to seek through the regions of the earth 

For one his like, there would be something failing 
In him that should compare. I do not think, 

So fair an outward, and such stuff within, 
Endows a man but hee _ 

2 Gent. You speak him far. 

1 Gent. I do extend him, sir, rin bin; | 
Crush him together, rather than anfold 930. 
His measure duly. IT = 

2 Gent, What's his name, and birth? | 

1 Gent. I cannot delve. ates: His father 
Was call'd Sicihus, who did join his honour, 


Against the Romans, with Cassibelan z 


But had his titles by Tenantius, whom 
He serv'd with glory and admir'd success; 
So gain'd the sur- addition, Leonatus 0 
And had, besides this gentleman in question, 
=o other * who, in the wars 2 40 


Dy'd 


Dy'a with their A hand: . n their 
father 


(Then old and fond of lon took 0 — 

That he quit being; and his gentle lady, 
Big of this gentleman, our theme, deteasd. 

As he was born. The king, he . 

To his protection; calls him Posthumms z: 
Breeds him, and makes him of his bed-chamber: ; 
Puts to him all the learning tliat his tine 
Could make him the receiver of; / which lie . 8 

As we do air, fast as twas minister d; and ; bn 
In his spring became a harvest: Liv d in court 
(Which rare it is to do), most prais'd, most lord: $1 
A sample to the youngest; to the more mature, 
A glass that featur'd them; and to the graver, 

A child that guided dotards: to his mistress, 1 
For whom he now is banish'd—her own price wa; 
Proctaims how she esteem'd him and his virtue; 
n — ” 


"2 Gun: VERA EY 1 660 


Even out of your report. But, pray you, COA 
—— ͤ—— e . 

1 Gent. His only child. 1 

He had two sons (if n 
Mark it), the eldest of them at three years old, 
I the swathing clothes the other, from their — 
Were stolen; —— no an pt 
Which way they went. = 

2 Gent, How long is this ago 7 


2 Gent, 


- 
i 

: 
* 


of 


a CYMBRELINE. 44. 
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1 Gent. Some twenty years. 70 
2 Gent. That a 1 S children a Should be SO con- 
3 vey d! W 8 0 at 

So slackly ene And the oaks 80 er, N 

That could not trace them! ir ft Yo vl 
1 Gent. Howsoe'er 'tis alan anew 0 1 

Or that the negligence une well . e 8 

Vet is it true, sir. ; foe maids Sn 
2 Gent. I do well EN didn ark 
1 Gent. e eber eee Here comes the gentle 

2 3 Gn et: ne of A. 

The queen, and princes rr ood ent 


22 1 45 an gt nm einy nid 2 
oo mer dd WET e _ Eat ien A 
i e enn 77. 1 at ies A 

| | 24:2: r abies ak + + gf" Lal 
_ the Queen, PosTHUMUS,” "TMOGEN, and At: 
| 77 benen „2 MOTH 6; e233} . 
4 e 8 


Queen. No, be nt; you | sball not. fad. me, 
«> daughter, | Fa Ave evo 
After the slander of most a. T0990 w2sT7 
Evil-ey'd unto you: you are my eee but 
Your gaoler shall deliver you the kes 
That lock up your restraint. - For you, Pogthumas 
So soon as I can win the offended king, '- .' 
will be known your advocate: marry, . 

The fire of rage is in him; and *twere good. 
Vou lean'd unto his sentence, with what patience * 
Your wisdom may inform. Wu. 5 034 enen 
1 £: 5 Patt. 
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4. J. CXMBBLANE. 9 
Tmill fade hence to-day. 


Queen. You know the peril: ;j—— (= arts TH% 0+] 
I' fetch a turn about the garden, i 0b. 5 4 f 
The pangs of barr'd ——— 8 
Hath charg'd you should not speak together. Erie. 

Ino. O dissembling courtesy! How ſine this tyrant 
Can tickle where she wounds My dearest husband, 
I something fear my father's wrath ;-but nothing 
(Always reserv'd my holy duty), what r 
His rage can do om me: Vou must be gone; 108 
Of angry eyes; not comforted to live, 
But that there is this ma in the world, H 
That I may see agaia.' vH wo? 

Post. My queen p mistress: 1 19 
O, lady, „ cause 1855 74.2% 
To be suspected of more tenderntess' .. tt dc 04% 
Than doth become a man! I will remain 
The loyal'st husband that dich eler plight troth. 


My residence in Rome, at one 'Philario's'; ' uto . | 


Who to my father was a friend, tone * 
Known but dy letter; thither write, my; queen, 

And with mine eyes I'll — — 
Though ink be made of n 


PER Be brief, rg hg ft 
If the king come, I hall incur I know | not 
How 


10 | CYMBELINE. AL 
*How much of his IE et I'll mn him 

t n mo N 2 
To walk this way: I never . him wrong, | 
But he does buy my injuries, n N 


Pays dear for my offences.” len 
Dost. Should we be taking leave 121 


As long a term as yet we have 3 O on} 
The lothness to depart would - "va — 

Imo. Nay, stay a little t I 
Were you but riding forth to air ee pr ov nt þ Th. 
Such parting were too petty. Look here, en 2 
This diamond was my mother's : take 0 ee __ 
But keep it till you wWoo Oy Ws pores ©) 
When Imogen is dead: ©. 4 ft ddr wd 

Post. How! how! 8 Leeni 
You gentle gods, give me but this I este n 
And sear up my embracements from a nekt 
With bonds of death r e remain thou here 

Er Als | [Putting on tie Ring. 

| While dear can chord 4680 50 PRs sweetest, ara 
As I my poor self did exchange for you, 


To you so infinite loss; so, in our trifles ** 
I still win of you: For my sake, wear this 5 A 
It js a manacle of love; I'll place it ti þ 4 
Putting a Bracelet on «her om: 
""—_— this fairest prisoner. — 

Ino. O, the gods f—— {+ 140 

When shall we see again?: 
1 C Seat F. ago 45 n 


a 89 
. 6 : 


Atl. russ. 
Enter CYMBELINE, and Lords. 


41 how n 
* . ” = - 


Host. Alack, the gk amadis' a. cal 
Cym.. Thou wy thing, nad} hence, * my 

sight! „„ « : of 

If, after this crane thou e 55 court. - 97 


With thy unworthiness, thou dy'st: A. 2 4 
Thou art poison to my blood... 1 bel ande eld enn 
Post. The gods protect vou! 5 SN 

And bless the good remainders of the —_— Fe” 
I am gone, | 2 0 af Exit. 
Imo. There cannot be A pinch in death 130 


More sharp than this is. 8 
m. O disloyal thing, 

T hat should'st repair my n So deve 

A year's age on me e Nn 
Imo. I beseech you, sir, tara 14 6 corre wad 

Harm not yourself with your vexation; z * 

Am senseless of your wrath; a touch more rare 

Subdues all pangs, all fears. Lies ae. has A | 
m. Past grace? obedience ?,, , :e: 
Imo. Past hope, and in ewa "ry that way, past 


ES: ; 1 
5 2 „ A Fa 13 * s * 
* * 7 
N 


grace. K i 4 2 $4732 433 8 - 461 
Cym. That might” st _ * the ole, Son of my 
queen | 1 Ho 10 
Imo. O blest, that I might. not!. 5 We, an eagle, 
And did avoid a Puttock . old 140 wars A 

Comm. Thou took'st a beggars woyld- st have made 
my throne | 
A seat for baseness. 2, | 
ack | „ Ino. 


12  erMuRLINE.. 


Ino. No; I rather added 
A lustre to it. | 
- Cym. O thou vile one! 
Imo. Sir, | 
It is your fault that I * lov'd Posthumus: 
You bred him as my play-fellow; and he is 
A man, worth any woman; over-buys:me- * 
Almost the sum he pays: 
Þ What l - art thou mad? | 
Imo. Almost, air: Heaven rextore me 1—Would T 


were 
A neat-herd's daughter! and my ann 
Our 2 Shepherd's son! 
1 Thou foolish nevi a e 
They were again den you have done 5 
ARE 04 [To the Queen. 
Not after our command. Away with . T 
And pen her up. | 


| Queen. Beseech your patience Oo 
Dear lady daughter, peace ;—Sweet sovereign, 

ms us to ourselves; mad make eee Some ons 

fort © ö 21+ 
UB of your best advice. | 
Om. Nay, let her languich | 

5 np of blood & day 3 . : 

Die of this folly ?: we tes 

15 


"Th 


' Enter 


ö 


CYMBELINE, 
Enter rive. 


* Fie l- you must give way : : 
Here is your servant, —How now, sir, what news? 
Pis. My lord, your son nn my master. 
Queen. Ha! 
No harm, I trust, is done? 
Pis. There might have been, 
But that my master rather play d than —— 
And had no help of Fett nn 
By gentlemen at hand. | 
Queen. I am et. « +43 | | 
| imo. Tour 5on's my faher's friend ve takes hi 


To draw upon an exile -O brave e | 

I would they were in Africk both together 

Myself by. with a-needle,” that I might prick'  ©-. 

The goer back. Why came . . 
Pis. On his command: He would not suffer me 

To bring him to the haven : left these notes 

Of what commands I should be be eh r 

When it pleas'd you to employ me. 

Queen. This hath; been \ 
Your faithful servant : I ons ay m mine honour, 5 
He will remain 80. 141 

Pis. I humbly thank _ 8 
Queen. Pray, walk a while. 


lo. About some ieee pray you, . 


44 CYMBELINE: 1 K 

You shall, at least, go see my lord aboard: 

For this time, leave me. NY [ Exeunt. 

$47 n ² ug teu 0 2 
e SCENE III. 


Enter crorzx, and two Lord. 


+ Lond Sir I would advise you to chift a chicts the 
violence of action hath made you reek as a sacrifice: 
Where air comes out, air comes in: there's none 
abroad so wholesome as. that you vent. 221 

Cilot. If my shirt were bloody, then to ift i Ho 
Have I hurt him? 

2 Lord. Oy n 1 not 80 . as his patience. 

5 F DER 7 3 

1 Lord. Hurt bim ' his ** s a passable carcass, 
if he be not hurt it is a eee for steel, if! it 


be not hurt. id tf 

2 Lord. His auer was in debt; it went 0 the back - 

| side the town. n 
| . The neee eee winnie.” 96 
N 2 . No; but be fled en still, toward your 
Mace, a a : PIR 3 * [ Aside. 


1 * Stand: you 1 You "Fr lng enough of your 
own: but he added to e er 3 wy ne some 
1 | 
2 Lord. Ae many inches a 00 axe joceans+ 
Puppies! | 1 805 [ Aside. 


not clo. I would, they haSnot come aba us. 
2 Lord. 


15 
2 Lord. So would I, till you had, menue how: 
long a fool you were upon the ground. - [Aside. 


Ad l. CYMBELINE, 


Clot. And that she should love * felloms and re- 
fuse me 19. 5 - 242 
2. Lord. If je be a into mal ke a n she 
is damnꝰd. ek 41's 22 26 hol | 
1 Lord. Sir, Lk you always, her, beauty, and 
her brain go not together: She's a. good n, but T 
haye seen small reflection of her wit. m Hegi 
2 Lord. 5 upon fools ext the ve flection 


should hurt her. 5 Lande. 
Clot. Come, Pl. 40 — chamber * Would there 
had been some hurt done! T, „% 4. a 


2 Lord. I wish not so; unless it had been the fall of 
an ass, which is no great hurt. © wor $ as MR 
Clot. You'll go with us? H 8 1 f 

1 Lord. I'll attend your lordship. 5 N 0 


. 
Clot. Nay, come, let's go together. 4 | 
2 Lord. Well, 1 lord. II Exeunt. 
0 > 2 Fw: (Hrruaih 242] Den lnoloaft ' 
; nde $22 noq bell 29804 30 | 
'» SCENE 1. In” b-wollo) ET x 


* 


6; 76 07 160g . 40 gg lan dT 


IMOGEN 's Apartments. Enter [000989 cru. ö 
Imo. I would Ws grew! t unto "the 5 Shores Toe 


haven, ere 
And question dst every sail: if he should write, .. 
And I not have it, twere a paper lost % 260 


As offer d * is. What was the lat bios T wort 
22 ij 5 That 


That he spake to thee? | 
Pi. Twas, His queen, his nn 
Ino. Then wav'd his handkerchief? 
Pis. And kiss'd it, madam. 
Ino. Senseless linen! happier therein chan'T t — 
And that was all? = | 
"'Pis. No, madam; for $0/long * 
As he denn mne me with this ies" 0 crear d 
Distinguish him from others, he did keep 270 
The deck, with glove, or hat, or bandkerchief, 1 
Still waving, as the fits and stirs of his mind 
Could best express how Slow _ 60 W. d en, 
How swift his ship. | 
Imo. Thou shouldst * Ade him 
As little as a crow, or less, ere left 


To after- eye him. "TE. Tu 
Pis. Madam, so 1 did. OE e 
ho: 1 would dave bret n mine e rings; crack'd 

them, but bu Fals 


To lock upon him; till the diminuth 
Of space had pointed him nary as my needle; 
Nay, follow'd him, till he ed from 
The smallness of a gnat to air ; and then 


Have-turn'd mine eye, and wept.—But, good Pisanio, 


When shall we hear from him ? „ 


8 Pix. fenced madam, * 3 F ws he 1 ior; 


Ino. 1 did not take my leave of him, but Had 
Most pretty things to say: ere I could tell _ 
How F would think on him, at certain hours, 10 
Such 


S ax” = — + 


Act I. Crust Ip 
Such thoughts, and such; or I could 9 
5 swear, | iu 
The she's of Italy Should not betray q. 143 A A 
Mine interest, and his honour; or have:charg'd nimz 
At the sixth hour of morn, at noon, at midnight, 
To encounter me with orisons, for then Ae 'A 
I am in heaven for him; or ere I co, 
Give him that parting kiss, which I had set al 
Betwixt two charming words, comes in my father, 
And, like the tyrannous breathing of the north, E 


nn all our buds from growing. 900 


4 7:34 * 7 2 4 
s o 
1 
Enter 2 e JE 1 
* k <:-#& 2 
A 3 * & 4+ = 2 . * + 
. F £0 OS 
7 2 4 E ; „„ 5. F SY, 


Desires your igtine 6 company. g. 


Ino. Those things 1 bid * as ba wen d. 
- eee e ee eee 


I will attend the queen. 


9 Pis. Madam, 1 shall. FFFFFC CCC GER ak Bos [ Exennt. 


# 


£ Er 2 
* #* + ** "FP & "Ty PS 7 
8 , 18 
\ $ $ * 
N San 1 
| SCENE 7. „ 
CE : 1 Ks WOES 4.3 . . © EEE.» 2 & EY. 
7 : b $4 4 N 9 1 2 22 LE 2 — 2 5 WY 4 FS * 1 AR * ' 


Rome. An Apartment in PHILARIO's House. "Later 


PHILAR1O, 'LaCHIMO,' and à Frenchman. 


lach. Believe it, sir: I have seen him in Britain 


he was then of a crescent note: expected to prove so 


worthy, as since he has been allowed the name of: 
but I could then have look'd on him without the help 


of admiration; though the catalogue of his endow. 


B ii ments 


48 CYMBELINE—© A#1, 


ments had * side, and I to peruse him 
by items. ve 9 
Phil. You das him beni was lesa farnish'd, 
than now: he is, with that which makes him N 
without and within. 1 044} tie S412 1.4 
French. I have seen him in France: we 3 7 
many there, could behold the Sun with as firm eyes as 
| he. e eb CM OTA ENT ic) 46435 Ati i 
Jack. This matter of vient his. king's x eo 
(wherein he must be weigh'd. rather by her value, 
than his own), words him, I doubt * great deal 
from the matte. 308 
French. And then his banishment. 
lack. Ay, and the approbations of those, that weep 
this lamentable divorce, under her colours, are 
wonderfully to extend him; be it but to fortify her 
judgment, which else an easy battery might lay flat, 
for taking a beggar without more quality. But 
how comes it, he 1 is to sojourn with you? How creeps 
acquaintance ? 339 
Phil. His father and I were soldiers together; to 
whom I have been often bound for no less than my 
life !— 


1 


a desen bse, 


Here comes tlie Briton: Let him be 80. Etterisined 
amongst you, as suits, with gentlemen of your know- 
| ning. to a stranger of his quality. I beseech you all, 

| be better known to this gentleman; whom I commend 
to you, as a noble friend of mine: How worthy he 
"£4 £4 OY? | | 15, 


* 


; 
1 


ww” Ww- OW ww 


* * 
Y : , 
* 


ͥFE 0" I 00 


0 D 


than in my very action to. be guided by-ather's-expe- 


Fo oli Id bis 361 


eee which may, without contradiction, zuffer the f 
report. It was much like an argument that fell out 


His to be more * virtuous, wise, chaste, constant 


£ 


is, I will leave to appear hereaſter, rather thian story 
him in his own hearing. 840 
French. Sir, we have known together in Orleans. 
Post. Since when I have been debtor to yon for 
courtesies, which I will be ever to pay, nk yet pa 
Nille wat 154 W at d 10 mn e Ae 
Pol Sir, yon o' er· rate my poor — . : IWas 
glad I did atone my countryman and yon; it had 
been pity, you should have been put together with 80 
mortal a purpose, as then each bore, upon importance 
of so slight and trivial a nature. 3849 
Post. By your pardon, sir, I Was then a young tra- 
ee rather shunn'd to go even with what I 1 


riences, but, upon my mended judgment (if I offend 
not to say it mended}, ot quarrel- was not alto, 
gether slight. bo! at aoy 3610 oi tors ee 

- French, Faith, yes, to be put do the arbitrement of 
words; and by such two, that would, by all Iikeli- 


hood, have ene one the other, or have en 
_— in ; DROW 5: 61 16155 e, | 
Can we ith, manners, ask . was he | 


French. Safely, I think : - *twas. 1 Pg ug | 
last night, where each of us fell in praise of ur 


country mistresses: This gentleman; at that time 
vouching (and upon warrant of bloody affirmation), 


qualified, 
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qualified, — than _ the rarest of 


our ladies in France. e 1 _”s 
lach. That lady is not now hes or wy erg 
man's opinion, by this, worn out. n 


Host She holds her virtue still, and Tn * 
Tack. ny must not 60 58 . * gy ours r 
* 5 L 
Post. hes ——— as I was in e 1 
would abate her nothing; be 1 nn n 
her adorer, not her friend. 9378 
© Tack. As fair, and as good (a kind of ne 
comparison), F had been something too fair, and too 
good, for any lady in Brittany. If she went before 
ethers I have seen, as that diamond of your's out- 


lustres many I have beheld, I could not believe she 
excelled many: but I have not seen the most emer 


Ez 110 * 
23 $35; 


— that is, nor you the lady. 
ie 1 _O 8 T rated her: 80 do 1 my 
Hae! 1: stone. i a VI ein b 2 

Jack." eee e 
Post. More than the world enjoys. 

”  Tack;” Either your unparagon'd mistress is dead, or 


she's out- priz d by a trifle, eee 


Post. Vou are mistaken: the one may be sold, or 
given; if there were wealth enough for the purchase, 


or merit for the gift: the other is ene 


and only the gift of the gods. 


ach. Which the gods have given you N 1 15 80 Ky, 


Prone ef ee ee 1 will keep. 
5 6 | c* „ 2 hd 


* . 
3 


— Lai * 
* 1 
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lack. You may wear her in title your's: but, you 
know, strunge fowl light upon neighbouring. ponds. 
Your ring may be stolen too: so, of your brace of 
unprisable estimations, the one is but frail, and the 
other casual; a cunning thief, or a that. waylaceom. 
plish'd courtier, bg hazard _—_ ws both of 
first and last. Le ae 

Post. Your: og cootaing! ae com pIA vd & 
courtier, to convince the honour” of my mistress; if, 
in the holding or loss of that, you terin her frail. I 
do notling doubt, you have store of thieves; not- 
withstanding; I fear not my ringe ne it n 


_ Philo Let us leave here, gentlemen. $i viel 


Dost. Sir, with all my heart. bes ee 

1 rg makes no/ stranger of ung ; we uke fu. 

_ aint: 1107 Teas $267 Hir F At 9 — 
lach. Witch five : times e conversation, 1 


should get ground of your fair mistress: make her 


go back, even eee ; had 1 OY and 
opportunity to friend, is riot ee VT 
Post. No, no. 4691 goy 1603 Hoy Bi TGT 

ach. I dare, eee man dies moiety - of 
estate to your ring; which, in my opinion, 'v*tr-values 
it something: But I make my wager rather against 
your confidence, than her reputation: and; to bar 
your offence herein too, I durst attempt it against any 
_—_— intheworld; 0 5 219207 19.7 — 7 4 
Dost. Yow are a great deal abus'd in too bold 4 
pervimaloini and I doubt not ä ww youre 
worthy of, by your attempt. tt ine 
lack. 
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Jack. What's that? * 
Post. A repulse: Though y hy 8 as yon 
call it, deserves more; a punishment too. 
Pil. Gentlemen, enough of this: it came in too 
en let ĩt die as it was y_ and, 1 pray you, 
be better acquainte. | - +1: FF 
-- Jack. Would I had put wy nee and my arr 
bour's, on the approbation'of what I have spoke. 
Post. What lady would you chuse to assails? 
lacll. Vour's; who in constancy you think, stands 
50 safe. I will lay you ten thousand ducats to your 
ring, that, commend me to the court where your 
lady is, with no more advantage than the opportunity 
of a second conference, and I will bring from thence 
that honour of her's, which you imagine so reserv*d. 
Post. I will wage against your gold, gold to its 
my ring I hold dear as my finger; tis part of it. 443 
.- Tacks You are a friend, and therein the wiser. If 
you buy ladies! flesh at a milllion a dram, you cannot 
preserve it from tainting : But, I see, you es some 
_ in you, that you fear. on 
Post. This is but a custom in your tongue: you 
bear a graver purpoze, 1 hope. 11x "1 | 
lach. I am the master of my speeches ; 3 m 2 
undergo what's spoken, I sgwear. + 431 
Post. Will you ?—T shall but lend my 1 till 
pour return: Let there be covenants drawn between 
My mistress exceeds in goodness the hugeness of 
eo unworthy thinking: I dare you to uu match: 


here's my ring. ee en i 272 ie 
> Phat 


44 J. orn. os. 


Phil. I will have it no lay. 
lack. By the gods it is one:—If I bring you. no 


sufficient testimony that I have enjoy'd the dearest 


bodily part of your mistress, my ten thousand ducats 
are your's; so is your diamond too: If 1 come off, 
and leave her in such honour as you have trust in, 
she your jewel, this your jewel, and my gold are 


your's provided, I have your eee for 


my more free entertainment. 465 
Post. I embrace these conditions; let! us 8 arti- 
cles betwixt us :—only, thus far you shall answer. 
If you make your voyage upon her, and give me di- 
rectly to understand you have prevail'd, I am no 
further your enemy, she is not worth our debate: 
if she remain unseduced (you not making it appear 
otherwise), for your ill opinion, and the assault you 
have made to her chastity, you, 8 shall answer me with 
your sword. * 1 
lack. Your hand; a covenant: We will have 
these things set down by lawful counsel, and straight 
away for Britain; lest the bargain should catch cold, 
and starve: I will fetch my gold, and have our two 
wagers recorded. | 
Post. Agreed. [Exuat Pos. ** leon. 
French. Will this hold, think you? : 
Phil. Signior Iachimo will not from it. Pray, let 
us follow * 2 n e "TOO 
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SCENE 2 


orusklixr 5 Palace. Enter 88 Ladies, and 
CORNELIUS. 


3 wuiles yet the dew's on ground, * 
those flowers; | 
Make haste: who has the note of that, 
- + Lady. I, madam, . _. 
| Queen. Dispatch.— 1 Bene Ladies. 
Now, master doctor; have you brought those drugs? 
Cor. Pleaseth your highness, ay : here n are, 
madame: | 
But I beseech your-grace ( hon, ct ; 
My conscience bids me ask), wherefore you have 490 
Commanded of me those most poisonous compounds, 
Which are the movers of a languisling *. 3 
But, though slow, deadly ? | 
Queen. 1 wonder, doctor, 34 
| Thou ask'st me such a question : Have- 1 not been 
Thy pupil long? Hast thou not learn'd me how 
To make perfumes? distil ? preserve? yea, so, 
That our great king himself doth woo me oft 
For my confections? Having thus far proceeded 
(Unless thou think'st me devilish), is't not . 500 
That I did amplify my judgment in 
Other conclusions? I will try the forces 
Of these thy compounds on such creatures as 
We count not worth the hanging (but none human), 
To try the vigour of them, and apply f 
5 Allayments 


and 


her 


500 


Will stupify. and dull the sense a While: 


my * 
1 C 


1 al 

Allayments to ORR a; 3 and FAR them ee 

Their several virtues, and effects. air 04 at 
Cor. Your highness nn, 


Shall from this practice hut e hard your es 
Besides, the seeing these effects will be 610 
Both noisome and infectious. e 7 


Queen, O, eee the 


"Enter Pisivio. 


Here e a eee 1 upon 8 ta. 
Will 1 first work: he's for his master, 

And enemy to my son. How now, Pisanio — 2717 
Doctor, your service for this time is een 3 


Take your .]n wax. 
cor I do suspec̃t % 5. ods of of 
But you shall do no ham. [side. 
Queen. Hark thee, a word.—— [To PisANIo. 
Cor. [ Aside.] I do not bike her. ** doth think, 
she hass 591 


Strange lingering poizong: : 1 * ha * . : 
And will not trust one of her malice with _ ; | 
A drug of such damn'd nature: Those, hs has, | 4 


Which first, perchance, she'll en, on cats, and 
| dogs; wn To of 4 
Then afterward up higher: hk os 1 7 
No danger in what shew. of death it makes, 
More than the locking up the spirits a time, 
To be more fresh, reviving. She is ſool d 530 
With a most false effect; and I the truer, | 


2 
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So to be false with her. W 
Queen. No further serviee, dogtor, | 
Until I send for thee. | o e 
Cor. I humbly take my lere; * 4 Exit. 
Queen. Weeps she still, say'st thou * Dost thou 
think, in time 
She will not quench ; and let instructions enter 
Where folly now possesses? Do thou work : 
When thou shalt bring me word, she loves my son, 
Fl tell thee; on the instant, thou art then ' 340 
As great as is thy master: greater; for | 
His fortunes all lie speechless, and his name 
Is at last gasp: Return he cannot, nor 
Continue where he is: to shift his being, 
Is to exchange one misery with another; 
And every day, that comes, comes to decay 
A day's work in him: What ſnalt thou expe, 
To be depender on a thing that Jeans? | 
Who cannot be new built; nor has no friends, 
| [ The Queen drops a Phial : PisaNto takes it up. 
So much as but to prop him Thou tak'st up 550 
Thou know'st not what; but take it for thy labour: 
It is a thing I make, which hath the king 
Five times redeem'd from death; I do not know 
What is more cordial :—Nay, I reply take it; 
It is an earnest of a further good | 
That I mean to thee, Tell thy mistress how - 
The case stands with her; do't, as from thyself. 
Think what a chance thou changest on ; but think 
Thou hast thy mistress still; to boot, my son, 
555 | Wo © : Whe 


xit. 


340 


up. 
590 
3 


The 
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Who shall take notice of thee: I'll move the king 


To ary shape of thy preferment, suecß 561 
As thou'lt desire; and then myself, I me ? p22 
That set thee on to this desert, am bound 
To load * merit n. Call my women 
[Exit Pis A NIO; 
Think on my W dean constant knave; 
Not to be shak'd : the agent for his master; 
And the remembrancer of her, to hold | 
The hand fast to her lord. I have given him that, 
Which, if he take, shall quite unpeople her 
Of leigers for her sweet; and which she, after, 570 
Except She bend her humour, shall be assur d 


"Re-enter P1SANIO, and Ladies, 


To taste of too.—So, 80 well done, well Feng $477 

The violets, cowslips, and the primroses, 

Bear to my closet: — Fare thee well, Pisaniog - 

Think on my words. nn = Ladies. 
Pis. And shall do: 5 

But when to my good lord I prove — | | 

I'll choke myself: there's all I' do for n bea | 


ans 


SCENE 1. 5 


Inox“ 1 " Eater uon. : 


Ino. A father cruel, and a step-dame false; 
A foolish suitor to a wedded lady, | 580 


C19 7 8 That 
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That hath her husband banish'd;;—O, that husband 
My supreme crown of grief! and those repeated 
Vexations of it! Had I been thief- stolen, 5 
As my two brothers, happy! but most miserable 
Is the desire that's glorious: Blessed be those, 

How mean $oe'er, that have their honest wills, 
Which seasons comfort. Who may this be? Fi ie! 


Enter Pisa vie, and Iacaino. 


Pix. Madam, a noble gentleman of Rome, 
Comes from my lord with letters. | 
lach. Change you, madam ? 4-1 390 
The werthy Leonatus is in safety. all e ay ag 
And greets your highness dearly. «pou 

Imo. Thanks, good sir; EI 
You are kindly welcome. 

Jack. All of her, that is out of 8 most "PPP 
If she be furnish'd with a mind so rare, [ Asde, 
She is alone the Arabian bird; andi! 1 * 
Have lost the wager. Boldness be my eras wh | 
Arm me, audacity, from head to foot l r 414 4 
Or, like the Parthian, I shall flying Ay 447.2 600 
Rather, directly fly, 


ImoceN reads, 


—— He is one of the nobles! note, to ala hindnesses | 
am mos! infinitely tied. Refleft upon him accordingly as 
you value ing trust. 
| TLeonaro 8. 

©. 


"i of 5 3 * 1 # 5 0 * * © 1 af © 
by g 
© % , 
OE oh | : 
F 28 F 0 
4 * 
* 


1! 


90 


7. 


le. 


00 
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So far I read aloud: : 
But even the very middle of my haart 
Is warm'd by the rest, and takes Ra 
You are as welcome, worthy sir, as I | 
Have words to bid you; and shall find it ws 610 
In all that I can do. e OTTER EE 
lach. Thanks, fairest lady, — a 1 
What! are men mad ? Hath« nature Dd them eyes 
To see this vaulted arch, and thie rich crop 
Of sea and land, which can distinguish *twixt 
The fiery orbs above, and the twinn'd stones ks 
Upon the number'd beach? and can we not - 
Partition make with opectucles-s 80 nnn 
Twixt fair and foul? 4 
Imo. What makes your een 620 
lach. It cannot be i“ the 1 80 for 1 and mon- 
keys, 
Twixt two such she's, would chatter this way, and 
Contemn with. mows the other: Nor 1 the ng | 
ment; 5 
For idiots, in this case of mb would 
Be wisely definite: Nor i* the appetite; 
Sluttery, to such neat excellence oppos'd, 
Should make desire vomit — | 
Not so allur'd to feed. een 
Imo. What is the matter, trowꝰ as 
lack. The cloyed will I 630 
(That satiate yet unsatisfy'd desire, " 
That tub both fill'd and running), ravening first 
Cilj The 


2 
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The lamb, longs after for the via 
Imo. What, dear sir, 
Thus raps you? Are you well? 

* ee madam; well: e you, sir, 
Th „ be Lats; [ To Pis Axio. 
Desire * man's abode where I did leave him: 
He's strange, and peevish, | 
Pis. I was going, sir, 


To give him welcome. 5 640 
Imo. Continues well my land? His eg beseech 
vou? Unt 


Jack. Well, madam. 
Imo. Is he dispos'd to mirth ? I "oy bei is. 
Jack. Exceeding pleasant; none a stranger there | 
So merry and so gamesome: he is . 
The Briton P 
- imo. When he was here, | 
He did incline to sadness; ; and oft-times. 
Not knowing why. r 2 e n 
lach. I never saw 3 zad. ie jt + ap 
„„ Frenchman his companion, one 
An eminent monsieur, that, it seems, much lane by 
A Gallian girl at home : he furnaces | 
The thick sighs from him; whiles the jolly Briten 7 
(Your lord, I mean) laughs from? 8 free lungs 
cries, 0! | 
Can my sides hold, to think, that ras v 
By history, report, or his own proof, _ 


hat woman is, yea, what: she cannot choose E 
But must be—will his free hours languiss 


9 5 6 955 For 


” -_ 
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For assur'd bondage ? „ . 
Imo. Will my lord say so? | 
ach. Ay, madam; with his eyes in n flood with 
laughter. | © 
It is a recreation to be by, | ? 'F, 
And hear him mock the F renchman : But, heavens 
know, 0 SET Po, 
Some men are much to blame. | 
Imo. Not he, I hope. 
lack. Not he: But yet heaven”: s bounty wats 
him might | 
Be us'd more thankfully, In bimeelf, 'tis mack s 
In you—ewhich I account his, bey. ond all . 
Whilst I am bound to wonder, I am bound 670 
To pity too. | 
Imo. What do you pity, sir? 
lack. Two creatures, heartily, | 
Imo. Am I one, Sir ? 
You look an me; What wreck discern you in me 
Deservęs your pity? | 
lack. Lamentable! What ! 
To hide me from the radiant zun, and solace 
I' the dungeon by a snuff ?: | 


Imo. I pray you, sir, 1 680 


Deliver with more openness your answers 

To my demands. Why do you pity me ? 
lack. That others do, 8 

I was about to say, enjoy your——But 

It 1s an office of the gods to venge it, 


Not mine to speak ont. 
Imo. 
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Imo. You do seem to know 
Something of me, or what concerns me; Pray you 
(Since doubting things go ill, often hurts more 
Than to be sure they do: For certainties 
Either are past remedies; or timely knowing, 
The remedy then born), discover to me 
What both you spur and stop. 
lack. Had I this cheek 
To bathe my lips upon; this hand, whose touch 
Whose every touch, would force the feeler's soul 
To the oath of loyalty ; this object, which 
Takes prisoner the wild motion of mine eye, 
Fixing it only here : should I (damn'd then) 
Slaver with lips as common as the stairs 700 
That mount the Capitol; join gripes with hands 
Made hard with hourly falsehood (falsehood, as 
With labour) then lie peeping in an eye, 
Base and unlustrous as the smoky light 
That's fed with stinking tallow ; it were fit, 
That all the plagues of hell should at one time 
Encounter such revolt. 
Imo. My lord, 1 fear, 
Has forgot Britain. 
lack. And himself. Not I, 710 
Inclin'd to this intelligence, pronounce | 
The beggary of his change; but 'tis your graces | 
That, from my mutest ORNATE, to wy tongue, 
Charms this report out. 
Imo. Let me hear no more. | 
ach. 
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_ O dearest soul! n cause doth ae my 
: heart . 'Y 
with vity, that doth: make n me 1 A lady. 
So fair, and fasten'd to an empery, ,, | 
Would make the men king double | to has part | 
a of inf 211 
With tomboys, hir'd ith that elf.exhibition.. 5 720 
Which your own coffers yield! with diseas'd derne 
That play with all infirmities for gold 
Which rottenness can lend nature! such boil'd «uf, 
As well might poison poison! Be reveng d; | | 
Or she, that bore you, was no queen, and you 
Recoil from your great stock. | 
imo. Reveng di 
How should I be reveng'd 2 If this be true 
(As I have such a heart, that both mine ears 1 
Must not in haste abuse), if it be true, 7280 
How should I be reveng'd ? 1 
lach. Should he make me | 
Live like Diana's priest, betwixt cold 8 3 
Whiles he is vaulting variable ramps, 804 
In your despight, upon your purse ? Revenge it. ; 
I dedicate myself to your sweet pleasure 
More noble than that runagate to your bed, 
And will continue fast to your ene. atP 
Still clogs, W „ ĩͤ Volt 
Imo. What ho, Plaanioh elt 414 wo 5 al t9 
Wu” Let me my service tender on your lips.: 
Imo. Away -I do condemn mine ears, that have; 
po _ attended * thou wert honourable, 
Thou 
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Thou would'st have told this tale for virtue, not | 
For such an end thou seek'st ; as base, as strange. 
Thou wrong'st a gentleman, who is as far 

From thy report, as thou from honour; and 


Solicit'st here a lady, that disdains 
Thee and the devil alike :—What ho, Pisanio !— 


The king my father shall be made acquainted 750 


Of thy assault: if he shall think it fit, 
A saucy stranger, in his court, to mart 
As in a Romish stew, and to expound 
His beastly mind to us; he hath a court 
He little cares for, and a daughter whom 
He not respects at all. What ho, Pisaniol 
lach. O happy Leonatus! I may say 
The credit that thy lady hath of thee, 
Deserves thy trust; and thy most perfect goodness 


Her assur'd credit — Blessed live you long! 760 


A lady to the worthiest sir, that ever 

Country call'd his! and you his mistress, only 

For the most worthiest fit! Give me your pardon. 
I have spoke this, to know if your affiance 
Were deeply rooted ; and shall make your lord, 
That which he is, new o'er: And he is one 

The truest manner'd ; such a holy witch, 
That he enchants societies unto him: 
Half all men's hearts are his, 

Imo. You make amends. FIN 770 

ach. He sits 'mongst men, like a descended * 

He hath a kind of honour sets him off, 
More than a mortal seeming. Be not angry, 
| | Most 


„„ 
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Most mighty princess, that I have adventur'd, 
To try your taking of a false report; which hath 
Honour'd with confirmation your great zudmest k 
In the election of a sir so rare, 
Which you know, cannot err: The love 1 hang! him 
Made me to fan you thus; but the gods made you, 
Unlike all others, chaffless. Pray, your pardon. 780 
Imo. All's well, sir: Take my power i i the rt 
for your's. 7 
lach. My humble thanks. I had Ads forgot 
To entreat your grace but in a small request, 
And yet of moment too, for it concerns 
Vour lord; myself, and other noble ney 
Are partners in the business. 
Imo. Pray, what 1s't ? 
lach. Some dozen Romans of us, 454 your 1 
(The best feather of our wing), have mingled sums, 
To buy a present for the emperor: 790 
Which I, the factor for the rest, have done 
In France: Tis plate, of rare device; and jewels, 
Of rich and exquisite form; their values great; 
And I am something curious, being strange, 
To have them in safe stowage; May it pines 3 
To take them in protection? 1.5 ; 
Imo. Willingly : 
And pawn mine honour for their safety: since 
My lord hath interest in = OO, I will atom; them | 
In my bed-chamber. © 800 
lach. They are in a trunk, 1 Ef 
Attended by my men: I will make bold L 
To 
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To send them to-you, only for this wh 
I must aboard to-morrow. 
ann. O, no, no. 
lach. Ves, I beseech; or I Shall 3 "7 wand, 
By length'ning my return. From Gallia 
I cross'd'the seas on purpose, and on ee 
ID see your grace. 8 9 
Ino. I thank you for your pains; 810 
5 not away to-morrow ? 
Auch. O, I must madam : | 
Therefore I shall beseech you, if you alas 
To greet your lord with writing, do't to-night :_ 
I have out-stood my time ; which 1 is eri 
To the tender of our present. 85 
Imo. I will write. * 
Send your trunk to me; it Shall 1 * hank. 
_ truly * you: Voß are very welcome. 
Wt 5 ord 8 a4 en 
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ACT I. SCENE $67 


CYMBELINE'sS Palace. Enter CoTER, and two Lords 


Cloten. 


Was 8 there ever man had such N when 1 
Kkiss'd the jack upon an up- cast, to be hit away! 1 
had an hundred pound on't: and then a 'whoreson 
ee e must take me up for swearing; as if ! 
82 | borrow'd 


on 
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borrow'd my oaths of een and 3 not W enen them 
at my pleasure. 
1 Lord, What got he by that ? You have broke his 
pate with your bowl. 
2 Lord. If his wit has been like 1 that Walt it, 
it would have run all out. E. eee 
Clot. When a gentleman is dispos'd to swear, it is 
not for any standers-by to curtail his oaths: Ha? 12 
2 Lord. No, wy we 3 nor "og © os ears of them. 
' + 177 37 21 Bale. 
Clot. Whoreson * I give him tiefe ? 
*Would, he had been one of my rank! | 
2 Lord. To have smelt like a fool. Aude. 


Clot. I am not vex'd more at any thing in the earth 
A pox on't ! I had rather not be so noble as I am; 
they dare not fight with me, because of the queen my 


mother: every jack-slave hath his belly full of fight- 
ing, and I must 80 up and down * a ogg that no 


body can match. El @ BY 
2 Lord. You are a cock and a capon too; os you 
crow, cock, with your comb ene W guy 


Clot. Sayest thou? 

1 Lord. It is not fit, ur dend chonls undertake 
every companion that you give offence to. PE) 

Clot. No, I know that: but it is ny I should c come 
mit offence to my inferiors. 

2 Lord. Ay, it is fit for your erung only. 30 

Clot, Why, so I say. | 

1 Lord. Did you hear of a stranger, that's come to 
eourt to-night. | _ 
D Clot, 
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Clot. A stranger! and I not know on't! ce 

2 Lord. He's a ge fellow noma hon knows 
Kat: | | [Axtde. 

1 Tord. There's an Italian come; an 9 'tis ep | 
one of Leonatus? friends. 

Clot. Leonatus! a banish'd rascal ; 3 he s ano- 
ther, whatsoever he be. Who told you of this 
Stranger? 41 

1 Lord. One of your lordship's pages. 

Clot. Is it fit, I went to look pon him ? Is there no 
derogation 1 in't? f 

1 Lord. Vou cannot Gepogutey. my lord. 

Clot. Not easily, I think. 

2 Lord. You are a fool granted; 8 your | 
RT foolish, do not derogate. | F Avrge. | 

Got. Come, I'll go see this Italian: What I have | 
lost to-day at bowls, I I win ew of him. Come, 


80. TEES a F 
2 Lord. vi attend ; your + boy of 7 
| : - [Exeunt CLoTEN, and ford! Lord. 
That boch! a 9 ae as his mother I 
Should yield the world this ass! a woman, that 
Bears all down with her brain; and this her son F 
Cannot take two from twenty for his heart, F 
And leave eighteen. Alas, poor princess, G 
Thou divine Imogen, what thou endur'st! 
Betwixt a father by thy step-dame govern'd; 
A mother hourly coining plots; a wooer, 60 
More hateful than the foul expulsion is Re 


Of thy dear husband, than that horrid act Di 
20 5 . Of 


Of the divorce he'd make! The heavens hold firm 
The walls of thy dear honour, keep unshak'd d 
That temple, thy fair mind; that thou may'st * 
To enjoy thy banish' d lord, and this great land ! - 
| | | leu. 


N 3 F : : 25 : 1 a : l * 


| SCENE „ 


4 Bed-Chamber ; 1 in one Part of it a Trunk. IM0GEn 
reading i in her Bed; a Lady attending. 


| Food Who 8 there? my woman Helen? 
Lady. Please you, madam. 

Imo. What hour is it?: cond 
Lady. Almost midnight, ads. r ali 


1 3 a 
+ „ 1 


Imo. I have read three hu then: mine 7” are 
weak — 


Fold down the leaf where 1 mts, left: To bed 
Take not away the taper, leave it burning; 

And if thou canst awake by four o' the clock, 

I pr Was call me. ep. hath hs me wholly. 6, 


9 [Exit Lady. 
To your . 1 9 me, — 

From fairies, and the tempters of the night, 

Guard me, beseech you! (Sleeps. 

(Icio, * 0 the Trunk. 

lack. The. 20 sing, and man's ol er- labour d 
Sense a 3 

Repairs itself by rest: Our Tarquin 3 80 
Did n press the rushes, ere he waken' * HR 

Di . The 
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The chastity he wounded.—Cythere, f 
How bravely thou becom'st thy bed l fresh my! 
And whiter than the sheets! That I might touch! 
But kiss; one kiss !—Rubies unparagon'd, 
How dearly they do't !—'Tis her breathing that 
Perfumes the chamber thus: The flame o' the taper 
Bows toward her; and would under-peep her lids, 
To see the enclosed lights, now canopy'd 
Under these windows: White and azure; lac'd go 
With blue of heaven's own tin&t.—But my design? 
To note the chamber :—I will write all down. 
Such, and such pictures: — There the e — 
Such | 
The adprnment of her bed ;— The arras, e 
Wy, such, and such: And the contents 0? . | 
Ah, but some natural notes about her body 
(Above ten thousand meaner moveables 
Would testify), to enrich mine inventory, | 
O sleep, thou ape of death, lie dull upon her! 
And be her sense but as a monument, _ 106 
Thus in a chapel lying Come off, come off ;— 
[ Taking off her Bracelet. 

As slippery, as the Gordian knot was hard !— 
*Tis mine ; and this will witness outwardly, 
As strongly as the conscience does within, 
To the madding of her lord. On her left breast 
' A mole cinque- spotted, like the crimson drops 
I' the bottom of a cowslip : Here's a voucher, 
Stronger than ever law could make: this secret 

| Will 


% 


k. 


ill 
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Will force him think I have pick'd the eek an 


ta'en 
The treasure of her han No W what 


end? 110 
Why should I write this down , that's riveted, - ; 
Screw'd to my memory ? She hath been reading late, 
The tale of Tereus ; here the leaf's turn'd down 
Where Philomel gave up l have enough: 
To the trunk again, and shut the spring of it. £ 
Swift, swift, you dragons of the night 1 that 

dawning 
May bare the raven's eye: I lodge in fear: 
Though this a heavenly angel, I is here, | 

[ Clock atriles. 
One, two, three :—Time, time! | 
Lo into the Trunk e the ' Scene closet. 


— 


SCENE III. 


Another Room in the Palace. Enter CLOTEN, and Two 


1 Lord. Your lordship is the most patient man in 
loss, the most coldest that ever turn'd up ace, 121 

Clot. It would make any man cold to lose. 

1 Lord. But not every man patient, after the noble 
temper of your lordship 3 You are most _ and . 
rious, when you win. | 

Clot, Winning will put any man into courage: If 1 

HH | could 
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could get this foolich Imogen, I should have gold 
enough : It's almost morning, 1s't not ? 
1 Lord. Day, my lord, + 22 i 
- Clot. I would this musick would come: I am advis'd 
to give her musick o' mornings; they "ys it will pos 
netrate. 


Enter Musicians. | 


Come on; tune: If you can penetrate ber with your 
fingering, so; we'll try with tongue too: if none 
will do, let her remain; but I'll never give o'er. 
First, a very excellent good conceited thing; after, a 
wonderful sweet air, with admirable rich words to it 
—and then let her consider. 


S O N G. 


Hark! hark! the lark at heaven's gate sings, 
And Phabus gins arise, 149 
His steeds to water at those springs | N 
On chalic'd flowers that lies; „ 
And winking Mary-buds begin 
To ope their golden eyes; 
With every thing that pretty bin. 
My lady sweet, arise; 
Arise, arise | 


So, get you gone: If this penetrate, I will consider 

your musick the better: if it do not, it is a vice in 

her ears, which horse-hairs, and cats- guts, nor the 
voice of unpaved eunuch to boot, can never amend. 

| [Exeunt cons 

Enter 


CYMBELINEs 43 
Enter CYMBELINE, and Queen, 


2 Lord. Here comes the king. % ei de 
Clot. J am glad, I was up so late; for that's the 
reason I was up so early: He cannot choose but take 
this service I have done, fatherly— Good morrow. 
to your majesty, and to my gracious mother. 
Cym. Attend you here the door of our n 
daughter ? 4-444 > 
Will She not forth? | | | 
Clot. I have assail'd her with woc but dhe * 
vouchsafes no notice. _ 1 0 
m. The exile of her minion is too new 161 
She hath not yet forgot him; some more time 
Must wear the print of his remembrance out, 
And then she's your's. | 
Queen. You are most bound to the king: 
Who lets go by no vantages, that may 
Prefer you to his daughter: Frame yourself 
To orderly solicits; and be friended 
With aptness of the season : make denials, 
Increase your services: so Seem, as i 170 
You were inspir'd to do those duties which 
You tender to her; that you in all obey her, 
Save when command to your dismission tends, 
And therein you are senseless. 5 
Clot. Senseless ? not so. 


Enter 


1 | CYMBELINE. Aal. 
Enter a Messenger. 


Mes. So like you, sir, ambassadors from Rome; 
The one is Caius Lucius. 
Cym. A worthy fellow, 
Albeit he comes on angry purpose now; | 
But that's no fault of his: We must receive him 180 
According to the honour of his sender; 
And towards himself, his goodness forespent on us, 
We must extend our notice. Our dear son, 
When you have given good morning to your mistress, 
Attend the queen, and us; we shall have need 
To employ you towards this Roman.—Come, our 
queen. [ Exeunt. 
| Clot. If she be up, I'll wing with her; if not, 
Let her lie still, and . b your leave, ho!— 
5 |  [ Anochs, 
I know her women are about berg What 
If I do line one of their hands? Tis gold 190 
Which buys admittance; oft it doth; yea, and makes 
Diana's rangers false themselves, yield uß 
Their deer to the stand o' the stealer: and tis gold 
Which makes the true man kill'd, and saves the thief ; 
Nay, sometime, hangs both thief and true man: beg 
Can it not do, and undo? I will make 
One of her women lawyer to me; for 
I yet not understand the case myself. 
By your leave. | | e +1 Books: 


Enter 


Il, 
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Enter a Lady. 
Lady. Who's there, that knocks ? + e abe 
Clot. A gentleman. 10 | is bits tie | 
Lady. No more? 10 [ 93 ard e 
Clot. Yes, and a gentlewoman's s eon. 4a tid 


Lady. That's more | | 
Than some, whose tailors are as akin as your 41 
Can justly boast of: What's your lordship's pleasure? 
dot. Your lady's person: Is she ready? - + 
Lady. Ay, to keep her chamber. | 1 
Cloe. There's gold for you; sell me your good re- 
port, 
Lady. How | ay nos name ? or to ——_ of you 
What I shall oſs is ene n ere 211 


* , 
Enter Iocrn, 


* E WY 


Clot. Good-morrow, faire aner. Your, net 

+ hand. 1 

Ino. Good-morrow, s sir: an lay © out wo- much 

Pains 5 

For purchasing but e ah en Is give, 
Is telling you-that I am poor of e 
And scarce can spare them. 5 AE 

Clot. Still, Iswear, I love you. 
Imo. If you but said so, *twere as deep ee 2 
If you swear still, your recompence is still e 
That I regard it not. | | 220 

Clot. This is no answer. 


— 


Ino. 
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Ino. But that you shall not say 1 yield, being 
Silent, | 
I would not speak. I pray you, spare me: £ faith, 
I shall unfold equal discourtesy 
To your best kindness: one of your great e 
Should learn, being taught, forbearance. $a 
Clot. To leave yu in "YOu madness, twere Rs 
I will not. 
imo. Fools are not mad folks. 
Clot. Do you call me fool ? e 30 
Imo. As IT am mad, I do: | 5 
If you'll be patient, I'll no more be wa," IE 
That cures us both. I am much sorry, sir, 
You put me to forget a lady's manners, 
By being so verbal: and learn now, for all, 
That I, which know my heart, do here pronounce, 
By the very truth of it I care not for you; 
And am so near the lack of charity 
(To accuse myself), I hate you: which I had rather 


You felt, than make't my boast. | 240 


Clot. You sin again tet | | 
Obedience, which you owe your father, For 
The contract you pretend with that base wretch 
(One, bred of alms, and foster'd with cold dishes, 
With scraps o' the court), it is no contract, none: 
And though it be allow d in meaner parties 
(Yet who, than he, more mean?) to knit their souls 
(On whom there is no more dependency” | |. 
But brats and beggary) in self-figur'd knot ; 
Yet you are curb'd from that enlargement by . £30 
Aras | | The 


bs. » 


M4 .i3 4a th id WH 


al had , 3 ,_y 


tal A” thu mw e tw 


he consequence o the crown; and must not soil 
he precious note of it with a base slave, 
A hilding for a livery, a squire's e, 
A pantler, not so eminent. 
Ino. Prophane fellow! . | 
Wert thou the son of Jupiter, and. n no more, 
n: But what thou art, besides, thou wert too base 
To be his groom : thou wert dignify d enough, 
Even to the point of envy, if twere made 
30 Comparative for your virtues, to be stil d 260 
| The under-hangman of his kingdom; and hated, 
For being /preferr*d.so well. +> 
Clot. The south - fog rot him! 10 
Ino. He never can meet more mischance, 3 come 
To be but nam'd of thee. His meanest garment, 
That ever hath but clip'd his body, is dearer, . . + 
In my respect, than all the hairs above thee, 
Were they all made such men.—How now, Pisanio ? - 
Enter P1sAN10. 
Clot. His garment ? Now, the devil—— - | 
Imo. To Dorothy my woman hie thee prezently:- _ 
Clot. His garment ? 3 E „ PR 
Imo. 1 am sprighted with a fool; 
Frighted, and anger d worse — 2 bid my woman 
Search for a jewel, that too casually 
Hath left mine arm; it was thy master's: Shrew. me, 
If I would lose it for a revenue 
of any king's in Europe. I do think, 
I saw't this morning: confident L am, pn 
: | Last 
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Last night twas on mine arm; I kissed it: 
I hope, it be not gone, to tell my lord 228 


That I kiss aught but him. 
Pis. Twill not be lost. 

Imo. J hope so: go, and search. t Exit rann 
Clot. You have abus'd me 
His meanest garment ? a 

Imo. Ay; I said so, sir: 

If you will make't an action, call witness ball 
Clot. I will inform your eser | 4 
Imo. Your mother too: 9 15 

She's my good lady; and will conceive, I rege 290 


r . AA „ 
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But the worst of me. So I leave you, my 
"To the worst of discontent. Exit. 
ChE Hb Nene: 
His meanest garment ?—— re. 
* FS D r 6 

SCENE 1. 5 


—— 


Rome. As Apartment in PHILARIO'“ House. Enter 
PosTHUMUS, and PHILARIO., 2 


Post. Fear it not, sir: I would, I were 20 sure 
To win the king, as Iam bold, her Honour | 
will remain her's. _ : FEY 
Pil. What means do you dike to m) 

Post. Not any; but abide the change of time: 
Quake in the present winter's state, and wich 900 
That warmer days would come : In these fear'd hopes 
1 barely gratify your love; they failing, 


1 mud 
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I must die much your debt. 
Phil. Your very goodness, and your company, 
O'erpays all T can do. By this, your king 
Hath heard of great Augustus: Cajus Lucius 
Will do his commission thoroughly: And, I _ 
He'll grant the tribute, send the arrearages, 
Or look upon our Romans, un remembrance 
Is yet fresh in their grief. 3810 
Post. I do believe + e ie n a Wy 
(Statist though I am none, nor like to be), 
That this will prove a war; and you shall "wy ** 
The legions, now in Gallia, sooner landed 
In our not- fearing Britain, than have aabgr * 
Of any penny tribute paid. Our countrymen 
Are men more order'd, than when Julius Geer 
Smil'd at their lack of skill, but found their wann 
Worthy his frowning at: Their discipline | 
(Now mingled with their courages) wilt make known 
To their approvers, they are Pen” Such © got. 
That mend upon the world, 33 


* 


Enter brew e 


Phil. See! Iachimo! r den an, 

Post. The swiftest harts have nn wo by land; 
And winds of all the corners kiss'd your Oy E 
To make your vessel erer 0 63 

Phil. Welcome, sir. 

Post. J hope, the briefness of your answer r made | 
The speediness of 3 Ft!!! "= 
; ds _ Your lady + FUL BT Ta $1 330 
; E | Is 
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Is one of the fairest that I have look'd upon. 
Post. And, therewithal, the best; or let her beauty 
Look through. a casement to- ſang . b 
And be false with them. 
Jack. Here are letters for you. 
Post. Their tenour good, I trust. 
lach. Tis very like. ix? 
Post. Was Caius Lucius in 1 Britain n court, 
When you were there ? Le WEE WES 
lach. He was expected n | | 340 
But not approach'd, 1 8 e 6: fs 7 
Post. All is well yet. Bas wot 
Sparkles this stone as it was wont? or ist not 
Too dull for your good wearing? 
lack. If I have lost it, | 
I should have lost the worth of it in 03. 
I'll make a journey twice as far, to enjoy 
A second night of such sweet shortness, which | 
Was mine in Britain; for the ring is won. 
Post. The stone's too hard to come by. 1 
lack. Not a whit, F# £565; 
Your lady being so easy. 
Post. Make not, sir, | | 
Vour loss your sport: I Ben you know chat we 
Must not continue friends. 
lach. Good sir, we must, 
If you keep covenant: Had I not RICH | 
The knowledge of your mistress home, I grant 
We were to question further: but I now | 
Profess myself the winner of her honour, . 360 
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Together with your ring; and not the wronger 
Of her, or you, having pg ge but 
By both your wills. 

Post. If you can make it er = — 
That you have tasted her in bed, my Wan . 
And ring, is your's : If not, the foul opinion 
Vou had of her pure honour, gains, or loses, 
Your sword, or mine; or masterless leaves both 
To who shall find them. e eh LY 

lack. Sir, my circumstances 370 
Being so near the truth, as I will make en 
Must first induce you to believe: whose strength 
I will confirm with oath; which, I doubt not, 
You'll give me leave to e when * n find 
You need it not. 

Post. Proceed. 61 34-5) 

lach. First, her en 6 
(Where, I confess, I slept not; but, n 
Had that was well worth watching), It was hang' d 
With tapestry of silk and silver; the story 380 
Proud Cleopatra, when she met her Roman, | 
And Cydnus swell'd above the banks, or for 
The press of boats, or pride: A piece of wor 
So bravely done, so rich, that it did strivine 
In workmanship, and value; which, I wonder” d, 
Could be so rarely and exactly nee 
Since the true life on't was 
Post. This is true; 

And this you might have heard of here, - me, 
Or by some other, {5,51 af 390 
| E ij i 


1 
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lach. More particulars : 
Must justify my knowledge. 

Post. So they must, 
Or do your honour injury. 

ſack. The chimney | 
Is south the chamber; and the r 
Chaste Dian, bathing : never saw I figures 
So likely to report themselves: the cutter 
Was as another nature, dumb; out- went her, 
Motion and breath left out. 409 

Post. This is a thing, 45 1/204, G4 
Which you might from relation likewise reap 
Being, as it is, much spoke of. j 


» *, ＋ 


[is | 


Tt 


et 


lach. The roof o' the Kor | 
With golden cherubims is fretted : Her bens 
(1 had forget them) were two winking Cupids 
Of silver, each on one foot standing, nice) ond; 
Depending on their brands. 
Post. This is her honour 1l— —» $4: 4:14. 
Let it be granted, you have seen all this (and praise 
Be given to your remembrance): the 1 41¹ 
Of what is in her chamber, nothing saves 
The wager you have lade. 
lack. Then, if you can, . tie ROY 
Be pale: I beg but leave to air this jewel: _ 1 
And now tis up again: It must be married 
To that your diamond; IL'II Ne be e bars 
Post. Jovel— n 


„ 


mot ba by 


SS of + 


Once more let me behold it: nd it ee | 
Which I left with her? Dai 34334; $08 
N : : | lack. 


7 
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lack. Sir (I thank her) that: 
She stripp'd it from her arm; I see her yet; ; 
Her pretty action did outsell her gift, 
And yet enrich'd it too: she gave it me, 
And said, she priz'd it once. | 
Post. May be, she n it off, 
To send it me. 
lack. She writes so to you ? doth she? 
Post. O, no, no, no! 'tis true, Here, hh this 
too; | | [ Gzves the Ring. 
It is a basilisk unto mine eye, 430 
Kills me to look on't ;—Let there be no honour, | 
Where there is beauty; "_ where Ns ar 
love, 
Where there's another man : The vows of women 
Of no more bondage be, to where they are made, 
Than they are to their virtues ; which is nothing: 
O, above measure false ! 55 | 
Phil. Have patience, sir, 
And take your ring again; tis not yet \ won: 
It may be probable, she lost it; or, 
Who knows if one of her women, being e 
Hath stolen it from her. | 441 
Post. Very true; | f 
And so, I hope, he came by't :—Back my ring; 
Render to me some corporal sign about her, | 
More evident than this; for this was stolen. 
lack. By Jupiter, I had it from her arm. 
Post. Hark you, he swears; by Jupiter he swears. 
'Tis true; — nay, keep the ring tis true: I am sure, 
Ei ij She 
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She could not lose it: her attendants are, * 
All sworn, and honourable :—They induc'd to steal 
it! 4350 
And by a stranger No; he hath enjoy'd 1 her ] 
The cognizance of her incontinency ; 
Is this—she hath bought the name of whore thus 
dearly.— 
There, take thy hire; and all the fiends of bell. 
Divide themselves between you! 
Phil. Sir, be patient: 
This is not strong enough to be beliey'd | 
Of one persuaded well of | 
Post. Never tall ont: gs 
She hath been colted by him. 7 469 
lach. If you seek 
For further satisfying, under her breast 
(Worthy the pressing), lies a mole, right proud 
Of that most delicate lodging: By my life, 
I kiss'd it; and it gave me present hunger 
To feed again, though full. Vou do remember 
This stain upon her? 3 
Post. Ay, and it doth confirm 
Another stain, as big as hell can hold, | 
Were there no more but it. | 121 55 470 
Jack. Will you hear more? | 
Post. Spare you eee - neyer count the 
turns; 1 | 
Once, and a million! He 
lach. I'll be worn 
Fast. No swearing: - 
| | It 
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If you will swear you have not done't, you lie; 
And I will Kill thee, if thou dost deny 
Thou hast made me cuckold. 
lack, 1 will deny nothing. rj th 
Post. O, that I had her here, to tear her limb- 


meal! 480 
I will go there, and do't i the court; before 0 
Her father: I'll do something — . [Exits 


Phil. Quite besides 
The government of patience Von have.» won: 


Let's follo him, and pervert the n . 
He hath against himself. 


lack. With all my heart. ne b 


2 2— s 


Yo SCENE 7. 


Another Room in Pave abt 3 4 Mews Enter PosT- 
| HUMUS, 2 Py 


Post. Ts there no way for men to be, but women. 
Must be half-workers? We are all bastards; _ 
And that most venerable man, which I 4390 
Did call my father, was I know not where 
When I was $tamp'd ; some coiner with his tools 
Made me a counterfeit: Yet my mother Seem 'd 
The Dian of that time: so doth my wife 
The non- pareil of this, Oh vengeance, vengrance| 
Me of my lawful pleasure she restrain'd, 

And pray 'd me, oft, Forbenronngy did it with 
A pudency 


—— 
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A pudency so rosy, the sweet view on't 
Might well have warm'd old Saturn; that I thought 
her | | 

As chaste as unsunn'd snow :—O, all the devils ;— 
This yellow Iachimo, in an hour——was't not 7— 301 
Or less—at first: Perchance he spoke not; but, 
Like a full-acorn'd boar, a German one, 

Cry'd, ok! and mounted: found no opposition 

But what he look'd for should oppose, and she 
Should from encounter guard. Could I find out 
The woman's part in me! For there's no motion 
That tends to vice in man, but I affirm 

It is the woman's part: Be't lying, note it, 509 
The woman's ; flattering, her's ; deceiving, her's; 
Lust and rank thoughts, her's, her's ; revenges, her's; 
Ambitions, covetings, change of prides, disdain, 
Nice longings, slanders, mutability, 

All faults that may be nam'd, nay, that hell knows, 
Why, her's, in part, or all; but, rather, all s 
For even to vice 
They are not constant, but are changing still 
One vice, but of a minute old, for one 
Not half so old as that. I'Il write against them, 


Detest them, curse them: Vet tis greater skill 520 


In a true hate, to pray they have their will: 
The very devils cannot plague them better. Exit. 
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„„ * of A 


CyMBELINE's Palace, Enter, in State, CYMBELINE, 
Queen, CLOTEN, and Lords, at one Door; and at 
another, Rensen and Attendant. 


„„ ou. hy 


N ow say, 8 would Augustus Carar with us? 
Iuc. When Julius Cæsar (whose remembrance yet 

Lives in men's eyes; and will to ears, and tongues, 

Be theme, and hearing ever) was in this Britain, 

And conquer'd it, Cassibelan, thine uncle 

(Famous in Czsar's praises, no whit less 

Than in his feats deserving it), for him, | 

And his succession, granted Rome a tribute, 

Yearly three thousand pounds; which 25 thee —_— 

Is left untender'd. bigs 14% ane 
Queen, And, to kill the : marvel, $' t 

Shall be so ever. nee ne 
Clot. There be many Cæsars, wc) 

Ere such another Julius. Britain is 

A world by itself; and we will te mw 

For wearing our own noses. we 4 {7H 
Queen. That opportunity, Hes +; 4.94% 

Which then they had to take from us, to resume 

We have again. Remember, sir, my liege, 

The kings your ancestors; together with 20 

The natural bravery of your isle; which stands 

As Neptune's park, ribbed and paled in Br 

With 
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With rocks unscaleable, and roaring waters; 

With sands, that will not bear your enemies? boats, 

But suck them up to the top- mast. A kind of con. 
_  quest | 

Cæsar made here; but made not here his brag 

Of, came, and saw, and overcame with shame 

(The first that ever touch'd him) he was carried 

From off our coast, twice beaten ; and his Shipping 

(Poor ignorant baubles!) on our terrible seas, 30 

Like egg-shells mov'd upon their surges, crack'd 

As easily *gainst our rocks: For joy whereof, 

The fam'd Cassibelan, who was once at point 

(O, giglet fortune l) to master Cæsar's sword, 

Made Lud's town with rejoicing A 

And Britons strut with courage. 

Clot. Come, there's no more tribute to be paid: 
Our kingdom is stronger than it was at that time; 
and, as I said, there is no more such Cæsars: other 
of them may have crook' d noses; but, to own such 
straĩt arms, none. wk 53.1208 

Cym. Son, let your mother end. | 

Clot. We have yet many among us can ie as 
hard as Cassibelan: I do not say, I am one; but! 
have a hand —Why tribute? why should we pay 
tribute? If Cæsar can hide the sun from us with a 
blanket, or put the moon in his pocket, we will pay 
him tribute for ücht; ; else, sir, no more * pray 
you now. | ; * 

Cym. You must know, | 50 
Till the injurious Roman did extort 14:4 


This 


— 
4 
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This tribute from us, we were free: a an__ 
tion 
(Which swell'd so much, that it did ala wech 
The sides o' the world), against all colour, here 
Did put the yoke upon us; which to shake off, 
Becomes a warlike people, whom we reckon 
Ourselves to be; we do. Say then to Czsar, 
Our ancestor was that Mulmutius, whick 
Ordain'd our laws; whose use the sword of Czsar' 
Hath too much W whose 1 — han. 
chise, 60 
Shall, by the power we bold, de o our gobd ad, \ 
Though Rome be therefore e — made 
our laws, HA 
Who was the first of Britain, which did * * 
His brows within a golden crown, and call'd 
Himself a king. | 
Luc. I am | SOITY, Cymbeline, | | 


ff ws 2 
W 
wa 4 


» + 3 


(Cæsar, that hath more kings his Servants, than 
Thyself domestie officers) thine ene: 
Receive it from me then : —War, and confusion, 70 
In Czsar's name pronounce I *gainst thee”: OT 3.#1 
For fury not to be resisted : Thus W f 
I thank thee for myself. 3 e 
Cym. Thou art welcome, Caius. 
Thy Czar knighted me; my youth I spent 
Much under him: of him I gather'd honour ; 
Which he, to seek of me again, perforce, 
Behoves me keep at utterance, I am perfect, 
| | | That 


60 | .CYMBELINE. Ad ll} 


That the Pannonians and Dalmatians, for 

Their liberties, are now in arms: a precedent 80 
Which, not to read, would shew the Britons n 
So Cesar shall not find them. 

Tuc. Let proof speak. en 3507 nnd 

Clot. His majesty bids) you ee — 
time with us a day, or two, or longer: If you seek 
us afterwards in other terms, you shall find us in our 
salt-water girdle : if you beat us out of it, it is 
yout”s; i you fall in the adventure, our crows shal 
tare the better for you; and ere S an, end. 


Luci hs hee 4:25 £67 99149 *þ 
mn. I know your 1 aneoterfs pleazre a and he mine: 
All the remain is, welcome. 1 1 [Exeunt. 
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Pis. How! bf —* > Wherefore' write you o. not 
What monsters her-aecuse?—Leonatust 
O, master! what a strange infection 51 455 
Is fallen into thy ear? What false Italian 
(As poisonous tongu'd, as handed) hath prevail'd 
On thy too ready hearing? — Disloyal? No: 
She's punish'd for her truth; and undergoes, 

More goddess-like than wife- like, such assaults 
As would take in some virtue. O my master! 
Thy mind to her is now as low, as were 
T 2 fortunes.—How! that I should murder her ? 
Bs Upon 


— 


Ill. 


Act III. |  CYMBELINE., | G1 


Upon the love, and truth; and vows, which I 

Have made to thy command ?—1, her her blood? 

If it be so to do good service, never 

Let me be counted serviceable. How look I, 

That I should seem to lack humanity, 

So much as this fact comes to Do' t. The letter 
[Reading 

That I * Sent * by * 0707 1 110 

Shall give thee opportunity. O damn'd paper | | 

Black as the ink that's on thee! Senseless bauble ! - 

Art thou a feodary for this act, and look st 


So virgin-like without? Lo, here she comes. 


Enter IMOGEN, 


I am wenn in what I am commanded. 

Imo. How now, Pisanio ? 

Pis. Madam, here is a letter. e 105. 

Imo. Who? thy lord ? that is my lord ? Leonatus ? 
O, learn'd indeed were that astronomer, 
That knew the stars, as I his character; 180 
He'd lay the future open. Voꝝ good gods, 
Let what is here contain'd relish of love, 
Of my lord's health, of his content yet not, 
That we two are asunder, let that grieve him 
(Some griefs are medicinable; that is one of . 74 
For it doth physic love)—of his content, 
All but in that !—Good wax, thy leave :—Blest Vs | 
You bees, that make these locks of counsel! Lovers, 
And men in dangerous bonds, pray not alike ; | 

LI | Though 


That we shall make in x time, from our hence-going 


ao 


62 | CYMBELINE. | AG ll. 
Though forfeiters you cast in prison, yet 130 


| - Youclasp young Cupid's tables. Good news, gods} 


. | eading. 
Justice, and your — wrath, Should he take me in 
his dominions, could not be so cruel to me, as you, O tht 
drarest of creatures, would even renew me with Four eyes, 
Tale notice, that I am in Cambria, at Milford-Haven: 
What your own love will, out of this, advise you, follow, 
So, he wiches you all happiness, that remains loyal to hi 
vow, and your,” Wr in love, 
ä L..eonatus Posthumus. 


O, for a horse with wings !—Hear'st thou, Pisanio ? 
He is at Milford-Haven : Read, and tell me 141 
How far *tis thither. If one of mean affairs 
May plod it in a week, why may not I 

Glide thither in a day ? Then, true Pisanio 
(Who long' st, like me, to see thy lord; who long'st— 

O, let me bate but not like me: yet long” St— 

og in a fainter kind :—O, not like me; | 

For mine's beyond, beyond), say, and speak thick 
(Love's counsellor should fill the bores of hearing, 
To the smothering. of the sense), how far it is 130 
To this same blessed Milford: And, by the way, 
Tell me how Wales was made so happy, as 

To inherit such a haven : But, first of all, 

How we may steal from hence; and, for the gap 


»Till 


we 


4 


11 48 11. CYMBELINE. . 


% Tin our return, to excuse but, first, how get 
J. hence: 

Why should excuse be born or e'r begot? 
We'll talk of that hereafter. Pr*ythee, speak, 


in How many score of miles may we well ride 

the 'Twixt hour and hour ? | : 160 
” Pis. One score, twixt sun and sun. 5 
Nn. Madam, 8 enough for you ; and too. much too... th 

w. imo. Why, one that rode to his execution, man, 

F7Y Could never go se slow: I have. heard of riding 


WAagers, 4H 
Where horses have been 1 than the W 15 
That run i' the clock's behalf: — But War is aan. 

| ery :— Re 
Go, bid my woman feign a 1 Anon z say 1 
She'll home to her father: and provide me, v. 
A riding suit; no costlier than cl fit | 
A franklin's housewife. Po I 4670 
Pts, Madam, you're e eie $14 0 1 
Ino. I see before me, man, nor here, nor here, 75 

Nor what ensues; but have a fog in them, 
That I cannot look through. Away, I pr'ythee; 
Do as I bid thee : There's no more to sa ;. 
Accessible is none but Milford way. | [Exeunt, 


W 
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 EYMBELINE, AQ III. 


HENS III. 


Changes to a 2 in 7 with 4 Cave. Enter 
BELARIUS, GUIDERIUS, and ARVIRAGUS. 


Bel. A goodly day not to keep house, with such 


Whose roof's as low as ours! Stoop, boys: This gate 


Instructs-you how to adore the heavens; and bows 
To morning's holy office: The gates of monarchs 
Are arch'd so high, that giants may jet through 181 
And keep their impious turbands on, without 
Good-morrow to the sun.— Hail, thou fair heaven! 
We house i' the rock, yet use ga not so Dr 
As prouder livers do. | 

Curd. Hail, heaven! 

Aro. Hail, heaven | . 

Bel. Now for our mountain sport: Up to yon hill, 
Your legs are young; I'll tread these flats. Consider, 
When you above perceive me like a crow, $4 90 


That it is place, which lessens, and sets off. 


And you may then revolve what tales I have told you, 
Of courts, of princes, of the tricks in war: 

This service is not service, so being done, 

But being so allow'd : To apprehend thus, 

Draws us a profit from all things we see: 

And often, to our comfort, shall we find 

The sharded beetle in a safer hold 


Than is the full-wing'd eagle. O, this life 


Is nobler, than attending for a check; 200 
| Richer, 


444 II. CYMBELINE, 65 


We are beastly; subtle as the fox, for prey; 


— 


Richer, than doing nothing for a babe; 

Prouder, than rustling in unpaid - for silk: | 

Such gain the cap of him, that makes them fine, 

Yet keeps his book uncross'd : no life to ours. 

Gurd, Out of your proof you peak, a we, r 

unfledg d, 

Have never wing d from view o- the nest; ; nor know 
not 

What air's from home. Haply, this life is bext, 

If quiet life be best; sweeter to you. 

That have a sharper known; well corresponding ; 

With your stiff age: but, unto us, it is 210 

A cell of ignorance; travelling a · bed ; 5 3 

A prison for a debtor, that not _ FE "xp + 

To stride a limit, ; 


Aru. What should we speak . 1 5 | 
When we are as old as you? when we shall hear 
The rain and wind beat dark December, bow, 

In this our pinching cave, $ shall we discourse 
The freezing hours away? We have seen nothing; ; 


Like warlike as the wolf, for what we eat: 220 
Our valour is, to chace what flies; our cage 
We make a quire, as doth the prison'd- bird, 
And sing our bondage freely. | 

Bel. How you speak | 
Did you but know the city's usurjes, | 
And felt them knowingly : the art o the court, 
As hard to leave, as keep; whose top to climb 
Is certain falling, or so slippery, that 

| F11j The 


66  CYMBELINE, | Ac Il. 
The fear's as bad as falling: the toil of the war, 


A pain that only seems to seek out danger 290 
© the name of TIE, and mv om p ARE] 1 the 
search; | 


And hath as oft a slanderous epitiph, 
As record of fair act; nay, many times, : Bk 
Dot ill deserve by doing well; what's worse, 

Must curt'sy at the censure 0 boys, this story 
The world may read in me: My body's mark'd 
With Roman swords; and my report was once 
First with the best of note : Cymbeline lov'd me 5 
And when a soldier was the theme, my name 
Was not far off: Then was I as a tree, 2240 
Whose boughs did bend with fruit: but, in one night, 
A storm, or robbery, call it what you will, 

Shook down my mellow hangings, _ my n 
And left me bare to weather. 
Gui, Uncertain favour! ! b 
Bel. My fault being Fe, 05 1 have e rolg- you 
. 
But that two villains, whose false oaths prevail'd 
Before my perfect honour, swore to Cymbeline, 
I was confederate with the Romans: 80, | © 
Follow'd my banishment ; and, these twenty years, 
This rock, and these demesnes, have been my world: 
Where I have liv'd at honest freedom; pay'd 232 
More pious debts to heaven, than in all 
The fore-end of my time 8 8 = to the un. 
tains; ; 
This is not hunters? glide He, Wide "trikes' 


The 
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The venison frst, shall be the lord e' the feast ; 


To him the other two shall minister; 


And we will fear no poison, which attends 

In place of greater state. T'll meet you in the vallies, 

| | | | TExeunt Gul. and ARv. 

How hard it is, to hide the sparks of nature! 260 

These boys know little, they are sons to the king; 

Nor Cymbeline dreams that they are alive. 

They think, they are mine: and, though train d up 
thus meanly_____.... | 

I the cave, wherein they bow, their thoughts do hit 

The roofs of palaces; and nature prompts them, 

In simple and low things, to prince it, much 

Beyond the trick of others. This Polydore— 

The heir of Cymbeline and Britain, whom 


The king his father call'd Guiderius—Jove ! | 
When on my three-foot stool I sit, and tell 250 


The warlike feats I have done, his spirits fly out 

Into my story: say—Thus mine enemy fell; 

And thus I set my foot on his nee; even then | 

The princely blood flows in his prone he sweats, 
Strains his young nerves, and puts himself in posture 


That acts my words. The younger brother, Cadwal 


(Once, Arviragus) in as like a figure, 
Strikes life into my speech, and shews much more 
His own conceiving. Hark! the game is rouz'd 1— 
O Cymbeline ! heaven, and my conscience, knows, 
Thou didst unjustly banish me : whereon, 281 
At three, and two years old, I stole these babes; 
Thinking to bar thee of succession, as | 

| | Thou 


68 CYMBELINE. AA Ill. 


Thou reft'st me gf my lands. Euriphile, 

Thou wast their nurse; We took thee for their 
mother, | 

And every day do honour to her grave: ; 

Myself, Belarius, that am Morgan call'd, 


. take for natural father. The game is up. 
| [Exit 


— 4 * _— 


SCENE WW. 


Near Milford-Haven. Enter Preaxto, and TMOGEN. 


Imo. Thou told'st me, when, we came from horse, 
the place 

Was near at hand :—Ne'er long' d my 4 A 80 290 

To see me first, as I have now :—Pisanio! Man! 

Where is Posthumus ? What is in thy mind, 

That makes thee stare thus? Wherefore breaks that 
Sigh 

From the inward of thee 2 One, but *. thin, 

Would be interpreted a thing perplex d 

Beyond self-explication ; Put thyself 

Into a haviour of less fear, ere wildness 

Vanquish my staider senses. What's the matter 2 | 

Why tender'st thou that paper to me, with 

A look untender ? If it be summer news, , goo 

Smile to't before : if winterly, thou need'st 

But keep that countenance still. My huband $ 
hand! | 

That drug-damn'd Italy bath a 5g 


And 


Aa III. CYMBELINE. 155 69 


And he's at some hard point. —speak, man; thy 
tongue 
May take off some extremity, which to read 
Would be even mortal to me. Mats 
Pis, Please you, read; 
And you shall find me, wretched man, a thing 
The most disdain'd of fortune. 30g 


IMOGEN reads. 


Thy mistress, Pha; hath play d the strumpet in my 
bed; the testimonies whereof lie bleeding in me. I speak 
not out of weak surmises ; but from proof as Strong as my 
grief, and as certain as I expect my revenge. That part, 
thou, Pisanio, must act for me, if thy faith be not tainted 
with the breach of her*'s. Let thine own hands take away 


her life I shall give thee opportunity at Milford- Havens 


she hath my letter for the purpose: Where, i thou fear to 
Strike, and to make me certain it is done, thou art the pan- 
dar to her KAnn * 1 to me ar a 319 


Wo «© What Shall T Ty to draw _ sword ? the 
paper 
Hath cut her throat n 'tis ert | 
Whose edge is sharper than the sword; whose tongue 
Out-venoms all the worms of Nile; whose breath 
Rides on the posting winds, and doth belie 
All corners of the world: kings, queens, and states, 
Maids, matrons, nay, the secrets of the grave 
This viperous slander enters. What cheer, madam? 
Imp. False to his bed! What is it, to be false? 
| To 


70  CYMBELINE, 44d 111, 


To lie in watch there, and to think on him ? 
To weep twixt clock and clock? if sleep charge 
nature, | 330 

To break it with a fearful Faro of him, | 
And cry myself awake ? that's false to his bed? 
Is it? 

Pris. Alas, good es | 

Imo. I false? Thy conscience witness „ 
Thou didst accuse him of incontinency; 

Thou then look'dst like a villain; now, methinks, 
Thy favour's good enough. Some jay of Italy, 
Whose mother was her painting, hath betray'd him: 
Poor I am stale, a garment out of fashion; — 940 
And, for I am richer than to hang by the walls, 

I must be ript: to pieces with me }—O, 
Men's vows are women's traitors! All good seeming, 
By thy revolt, O husband, shall be thought 
Put on for villany; not born, where't n ; 
But worn, a bait for ladies. 
| Pis. Good madam, hear me. 
Imo. True honest men being heard, like false AEneas, 
Were, in his time, a false: and Sinon's * 
ing | 
Did scandal many a holy tear ; took pity 350 
From most true wretchedness : So, thou, Posthumus, 
Wilt lay the leaven on all proper men; | 
Goodly, and gallant, shall be false, and corinatd, 
From thy great fail. —Come, fellow, be thou honest: 
Do thou thy master's bidding: When thou see'st him, 
A little witness my obedience ; Look 
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Act III. | 
I draw the sword myself: take it; and hit 
The innocent mansion of my love, my heart: 
Fear not; tis empty of all things, but grief: 
Thy master is not there; who was, indeed, 350 
The riches of it: Do his bidding; strike. 
Thou may'st be valiant in a better cause; 
But now thou seem'st a coward. 
Pis. Hence, vile instrument! 
Thou shalt not damn my hand. 
$ Imo. Why, I must die; 
and if I do not by thy hand, thou art | 
No servant of thy master's: Against self-slaughter 
There is a prohibition so divine, 
That cravens my weak hand. Come, here's my 
heart — _ | * 
Something's afore't:— Soft, soft; we'll no defence; 
Obedient as the scabbard. What is here? 
The scriptures of the loyal Leonatus, 
All turn'd to heresy? Away, away, 
Corrupters of my faith! you shall no more 
Be stomachers to my heart! Thus may poor fools 
Believe false teachers: Though those that are be- 
tray'd | 
Do feel the treason sharply, yet the traitor 
Stands in worse case of woe. 
And thou, Posthumus, that diddest set up 
My disobedience gainst the king my father, 
And mad'st me put into contempt the suits 
Of princely fellows, shalt hereafter find 
It is no act of common passage, but 
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— 


. 


3 — 


A strain 


72 CYMBELINE. As Il. 


A strain of rareness: and I grieve myself, 
To think, when thou shalt be dis-edg'd by her 
That now thou tir'st on, how thy memory 
Will then be pang'd by me.——Pr'ythee, dispatch: 
The lamb entreats the butcher : Where's thy knife: 
Thou art too slow to do thy master's REG, 3090 
When 1 desire it too. 

Pis. O gracious lady ! 
Since I receiv'd command to do this business, 
1 have not slept one wink. 

Imo. Do't, and to bed then. 

Pis. I'll wake mine eye- balls blind first. 

Imo. Wherefore then 
Did'st undertake it? Why hast thou abus'd 
So many miles, with a pretence ? this place? 
Mine action and thine own? our horses' labour? 40 
The time inviting thee ? the perturb'd court, 
For my being absent ; whereunto I never 
Purpose to return? Why hast thou gone 80 far, 
To be unbent, when thou hast ta'en thy stand, 
The elected deer before thee ? 

Pis. But to win time 
To lose so bad employment: in the which 
I have consider'd of a course; Good lady, 
Hear me with patience. 

Imo. Talk thy tongue weary ; speak: | 410 
I have heard, I am astrumpet; and mine ear, 
Therein false Struck,” can take no greater wound, 
Nor tent to bottom that. But „ 
Pis. Then, madam, 


I thougit 


II. 


life! 


400 


AA III. CYMBELINE, ; 73 
I thought you would not back Win. 

Imo. Most like 
Bringing me here to kill me. 

Pis. Not so, neither: 


nut if I were as wise as honest, then | 
My purpose would prove well, It cannot be, 420 


But that my master is abus'd : 
Some villain, ay, and singular in his art, 
Hath done you both this cursed injury. 

Imo. Some Roman courtezan. 

Pis. No, on my life. 
In give but notice you are dead, and send him 
Some bloody sign of it; for tis commanded 
J should do so: You shall be miss'd at cours, 
And that will well confirm it. 18 

Imo. Why, good fellow, 430 
What shall I do the while? Where bide ? How live ? 
Or in my life what comfort, when I am 
Dead to my husband ? | 

Pis. If you'll back to the court 

Imo. No court, no father; nor no more ado 
With that harsh, noble, simple, nothing; 
That Cloten, whose love-suit hath been to me 
As fearful as a siege. 

Pis. If not at court, 
Then not in Britain must you bide. | 440 
Ino. Where then? : 
Hath Britain all the sun that Shines? Day, night, 
Are they not but in Britain ? I' the world's volume 
Our Britain seems as of it, but not in it; 


ä : 2M 
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In a great pool, a swan's nest: EROS think | 
There's livers out of Britain. 

Nis. I am most glad 
You think of other place. The embassador, 
Lucius the Roman, comes to Milford-Haven 
To-morrow : Now, if you could wear a mind 456 
Dark as your fortune is; and but disguise 
That, which, to appear itself, must not yet be, 
But by self-danger ; you should tread a course 
Pretty, and full of view: yea, haply, near 
The residence of Posthumus ; so nigh, at least, 
That though his actions were not visible, yet 
Report should render him hourly to your ear, 
As truly as he moves. 

Imo. O, for such means! 
Though peril to my en not death on't, 400 
I would adventure. 
Pis. Well, then here's the point: 
You must forget to be a woman; change 
Command into obedience; fear, and niceness 
(The handmaids of all women, or, more truly, 
Woman its pretty self), into a waggish courage ; 
Ready in gybes, quick-answer' d, saucy, and 
As quarrellous as the weazel: nay, you must 
Forget that rarest treasure of your cheek, 
Exposing it (but, O, the harder heart! 47 
Alack, no remedy) to the greedy touch | 
Of common-kissing Titan; and forget Fa 
Your laboursome and dainty trims, wherein 
Vou made great Juno angry. | 


| Imo. 


Ad I. CYMBELINE., 75 
Imo. Nay, be brief: 


1 see into thy end, and am almost 
A man already. | 
Pis. First, make yourself but like one. 

Fore-thinking this, I have already fit 

450 (Tis in my cloke-bag), doublet, hat, hose, all 480 
That answer to them: Would you in their serving, 
And with what imitation you can borrow 
From youth of such a season, fore noble Lucius 
Present yourself, desire his service, tell him 
Wherein you are happy (which you'll make him 

| know, 

If that his head have ear in musick), dead 
With joy he will embrace you; for he's honourable, 
And, doubling that, most holy. Your means abroad 

% | You have me, rich; and I will never fail | 
Beginning, nor supplyment. 490 

Imo. Thou art all the comfort TE 
The gods will diet me with. Pr'ythee, away: 
There's more to be consider'd; but we'll even 
All that good time will give us: This attempt 
I am soldier to, and will abide it with 
A prince's courage. Away, I pr'ythee. 
Pis. Well, madam, we must take a short farewel : 

Lest, being miss'd, I be suspected of 

470 Your carriage from the court. My noble mistress, 
Here is a box; I had it from the queen; 500 
What's in't is precious: if you are sick at sea, 
Or stomach-qualm'd at land, a dram of this 
Will drive away distemper.— To some shade, 

2 : G1j | And 


IH, 


76 CYMBELINE Ad Ill, 
And fit you to your manhood: May the ==. 


Direct you to the best 
Imo. Amen: I thank thee, [ Exeunt, 


eas 


— 


SCENE V. 


The Palace of CyMBELINE. Enter CYMBELINE, 


Cym. Thus far; and so farewel. 

Luc. Thanks, royal sir. 

My emperor hath wrote : I must from hence Z 
And am right sorry, that I. must report ye 510 
My master's enemy. 

m. Our subjects, sir, 

Will not endure his yoke; and for e 
To shew less sovereignty than . must nerds 
Appear unkinglike. 

Luc. So, sir, I desire of you 
A conduct over land, to Milford-Haven. 
Madam, all joy befall your grace, and you! 

Om. My lords, you are appointed for that office; 
The due of honour in no point omit— 520 
So, farewel, noble Lucius. 

Luc. Your hand, my lord. | 

Clot. Receive it friendly: but from hls time forth 
I wear it as your enemy. | x | 

Luc. Sir, the event 3 
Is yet to name the winner: Fare you well. 


n. 


II.. 


Ve, 


510 


AA Ill. 

m. Leave not the worthy Lucins, good my lords, 
Till he have crost the Severn.— Happiness 

| [ Exit Lucrus, Sc. 

Queen. He goes hence frowning : but it honours us, 

That we have given him cause. 530 
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Clot. Tis all the better; | 1 


Your valiant Britons have their wishes in it. 
Cym. Lucius hath wrote already to the emperor 
How it goes here. It fits us therefore, ripely, 
Our chariots and our horsemen be in readiness : 
The powers that he already hath in Gallia 
Will soon be drawn to head, from ng he moves 
His war for Britain. | | 
Queen, * Tis not sleepy aeg | 
But must be Jook'd to speedily, and strongly. 540 
Cym. Our expectation that it should be thus, 
Hath made us forward. But, my gentle queen, 
Where is our daughter? She hath not appear d 
Before the Roman, nor to us hath tender'd 
The duty of the day: She looks us like 
A thing more-made of malice than of duty ; 
We have noted it, —Call her before us; for 
We have been too light in sufferancte. 
| Exit a Servant. 
8 Royal sir, 
Since the exile of Posthumus, most retir'd 550 
Hath her life been; the cure whereof, my lord, 
'Tis time must do. *Beseech your majesty, 


Forbear sharp peeches to her: She's a lady 


Giij | 0 
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So tender of rebukes, that words are Strokes, 
And Strokes death to her, 


Re-enter the Servant. 


Cym. Where is she, sir? How 
Can her contempt be answer'd ? 
Serv. Please you, sir, 
Her chambers are all lock' d; and there's no answer 
That will be given to the 10 of noise we make. 560 
Queen. My lord, when last I went to visit her, 
She pray'd me to excuse her keeping close; 
Whereto constrain'd by her infirmity, 
She should that duty leave unpaid to you, 
Which daily she was bound to proffer : this 


She wish'd me to make known; but our great court 
Made me to blame in memory. 


Cym. Her doors lock d? 
Not seen of late? * heavens, that, which 1 fear, 


Prove false! me. + 
Queen. Son, I say, gallow the kia e 
Clot. That man of her's, Pisanio her old servant, 

I have not seen these two das. [Exit 
Queen. Go, look after — . 


Pisanio, thou that stand'st so for hangs — 


He hath a drug of mine: I pray, his absence 
Proceed by swallowing that; for he believes 

It is a thing most precious. But for her, 

Where is she gone? Haply, despair hath seiz'd her; 
Or, wing'd with fervour of her love, she's flown 580 
To her desir'd Posthumus ; Gone she is 


To 


56 | 
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To death, or to dishonour; and my end 


Can make good use of either: She being down, 
I have the placing of the British crown. | 


Re-enter CLOTEN, 


How now, my son? 

Clot. Tis certain, she is fled : 
Go in, and cheer the king; he rages, none 
Dare come about him. | 

Queen, All the better : May | 
This night forestall him of the coming day! 590 

5 [ Exit Queen. 
Clot. I 1 and hate her: for she's s fair and 
royal ; 

And that she hath all courtly parts more exquisite 
Than lady, ladies, woman; from every one 
The best she hath, and she, of all compounded, 
Outsells them all: I love her therefore; But 
Disdaining me, and throwing favours on 
The low Posthumus, slanders so her judgment, 
That what's else rare, is chok' d; and, in that point, 
I will conclude to hate her, nay, indeed, us 1 
To be reveng'd upon her. For, when fools 500 


? 


Enter Pisauie. 


Shall— Who is here? What! are you packing, 
Sirrah 2 


Come hither : Ah, you precious Pandas Villain, 


Where is thy lady ? In a word ; or else 
Thou art straightway with the fiends. 
| | Ps, 
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Pis. O, good my lord! 
Clot. Where is thy lady? or, by . 
I will not ask again. Close villain, 
I'll have this secret from thy heart, or rip 
Thy heart to find it. Is she with Posthumus ? 
From whose so many weights of baseness cannot 
A dram of worth be drawn. 611 
Pis. Alas, my lord, | | 
How can she be with him ? When was ns mird 
He is in Rome. 

Clot. Where is she, sir? Come nearer; 
No further halting: satisfy me home, 
What is become of her ? | 

Pts, O, my all-worthy lord! 

Clot. All-worthy villain ! 
Discover where thy mistress is, at once, 620 
At the next word——No more of worthy * 
Speak, or thy silence on the instant is 
Thy condemnation and thy death. 

Pis. Then, sir, 
This paper is the history of my 1 
Touching her flight. 
Clot. Let's see't:— I will pursue her 
Even to Augustus' throne. | 
Pts. Or this, or perish. 
She's far enough ; and what he learns by this, [Avi 
May prove his travel, not her _—_ 
Clot. Humh! | 632 
Pis. I'Il write to my lord, she's dead. 9, Imogen, 

| DAsidt. 

Saſe 
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Safe may'st thou wander, safe return again! 
Clot. Sirrah, is this letter true? 


Pis. Sir, as I think. 


Clot. It is Posthumus' hand; 1 know't. 2 if 
thou wouldst not be a villain, but do me true service; 
undergo those employments, wherein I should have 
cause to use thee, with a serious industry that is, 
what villany soe'er I bid thee do, to perform it, di- 
rectly and truly -I would think thee an honest man: 
thou should'st neither want my means for thy relief, 
nor my voice for thy preferment. 644 

Pis. Well, my good lord. | | 

Clot. Wilt thou serve me? For since "patiently and 
constantly thou hast stuck to the bare fortune of that 
beggar Posthumus, thou can'st not in the course of 


gratitude but be a diligent follower of mine. Wilt 


thou serve me ? 

Pts, Sir, I will. 5 

Clot. Give me thy hand, here's my purse. Hast 
any of thy late master's garments in thy possession ? 

Pis. J have, my lord, at my lodging, the same 
suit he wore witen he hen leave of my lady and 
mistress. 

Clot. The first service thou dost me, fetch that suit 
hither: let it be thy first service; go. 658 

Pis. I shall, my lord. I[Exit. 

Clot. Meet thee at M Uford- Haven —II forgot to 
ask him one thing; I'll remember't anon Even 
there, thou villain Posthumus, will I kill thee.—I 
would, these garments were come. She said upon a 

time 


Po 2 1 
e 
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time (the bitterness of it I now belch from my heart), 
that she held the very garment of Posthumus in more 
respect than my noble and natural person, together 
with the adornment of my qualities. With that suit 
upon my back, will I ravish her: First kill him, and 
in her eyes; there shall she see my valour, which 
will then be a torment to her contempt. He on the 
ground, my speech of insultment ended on his dead 
body—and when my lust hath dined (which, as I sa, 
to vex her, I will execute in the clothes that she $ 


| prais'd), to the court PH knock her back, foot her 


home again. She hath despis'd me rejoicingly, and 


15 be merry in my revenge. 616] 


Re-enter PISANIO, with the Clothes. 


Be those the garments ? 


Pis. Ay, my noble lord. 

Clot. How long is > since she went to Mr 
Haven ? - 

Pis. She can scarce be there 1 

Clot. Bring this apparel to my chants ; that i 
the second thing that I have commanded thee : the 


third is, that thou wilt be a voluntary mute to m 


design. Be but duteous, and true preferment shal 


tender itself to thee. My revenge is now at Milford; 


Would I had wings to follow it Come, and be true. 

Ii 

Pis. Thou bidd'st me to my loss: for, true to thet 
Were to prove false, which I will never be, 


To him that is most true. To Milford go, 4 
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a), And find not her whom thou pursu'st. Flow, flow, 
nor Vou heavenly blessings, on her! This fool's speed 
ther Be crost with slowness ; labour be his meed! [ Exit. 


1 


hich SCENE VL. 
the e eee | 
The Forest and Cave. Enter IMOGEN, in Boy's Clothes. 


e 80 Imo. I see, a man's life is a tedious one: 5 
her T have tir'd myself; and for two nights together 
and Have made the ground my bed. I should be sick, 
6:6 But that my resolution helps me.— Milford, 
When from the mountain top Pisanio shew'd thee, 
Thou wast within a ken: O Jove, I think, 
Foundations fly the wretched : such, I mean, 700 
Where they should be reliev'd. Two beggars told 
ord. me, . 
I could not miss my way: Will poor folk lie, 
That have afflictions on them; knowing tis 
at 1] A punishment, or trial? Ves: no wonder, 7 
the When rich ones scarce tell true: To lapse in fullness 
ms sorer, than to lie for need; and falsehood 
shall 1s worse in kings, than beggars. My dear lord! 
ord; i Thou art one o' the false ones: Now I think on thee, 
ue. My hunger's gone; but even before, I was 
Eri, At point to sink for food —But what is this? 710 
thee, Here is a path to it: Tis some savage hold: 
| were best not call; I dare not call: yet famine, 
Ere clean it o'erthrow nature, makes it valiant. 


2 
Ani Plenty, 


Poor house, that keep'st thyself 1 


But that it eats our victuals, I Should think 


AR Ill, 


Plenty, and peace, breeds cowards ; hardness ever 
Of hardiness is mother.—Ho! who's here? 

If any thing that's civil, speak; if savage, 

Take, or lend. Ho !—No answer? then I'll enter, 
Best draw my sword; and if mine enemy 

But fear the sword like me, he'll scarcely look on't, 
Such a foe, good heavens | [She goes into the Carr, 
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Enter BRLARI Us, mme, and ARVIRAGUS, 


Bel. Vou, Polydore, have prov'd best as 
POM 72 

Are master of the frank, : ee and I, 

Will play the cook, and servant; tis our match: 
The sweat of industry would dry, and die, 
But for the end it works to. Come; our stomachs 
Will make what's homely, savoury: Weariness 
Can snore upon the flint, when resty sloth 
Finds the down pillow hard. Now, peace be here, 


Cuid. I am throughly weary. 79 
Aro. I am weak with toil, yet strong in appetite, 
Guid, There is cold meat i' the cave; we'll brouze 

on that, 

Whilst what we have kill'd be cock d. 

Bel. Stay; come not in :— 3 [Looking i in 


Here were a fairy. 
Guid. What's the matter, Sir? 
Bel. By Jupiter, an angel! or, if not, 
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An earthly paragon !—Behold divineness | 
No elder than a boy! ' 740 


Enter Lonnie EN. 


Imo. Good masters, harm me not: 
Before I enter'd here, I call'd; and thought 
To have begg'd, or , what I have took : Good 
troth, 
I have stolen nought; nor weuls not, though I had 
found | 7 
Gold strew'd o'the floor. Here's money for my meat: 
would have left it on the board, so soon | 
As I had made my meal ; and parted 
With prayers for the provider. 
Cuid. Money, youth? 


* Aro. All gold and silver rather turn to dirt! 730 
As tis no better reckon'd, but of those 
Who worship dirty gods. 


Imo. I see, you are angry: 
Know, if you kill me for my fault, I should 
7 Have dy'd, had I not made it. | 
Fe Bel. Whither bound? 
. Ino. To Milford-Haven. 
Bel. What is your name? 
Imo. Fidele, sir: I have a kinsman, who | 
*. 1s bound for Italy; he embark'd at Milford; 760 
To whom being going, almost spent with hunger, 
am fallen in this offence, 
Bel. Pr'ytliee, fair youth, 
| Think us no churts ; nor measure our good minds 
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Been less; and so more equal ballasting 


By this rude place we live in. Well encounter'd! 
"Tis almost night: you shall have better cheer 
Ere you depart; and thanks, to ny and eat it,— 
Boys, bid him welcome. 
Guid, Were you a woman, youth, 
I should weo hard, but be your groom.—In honesty 
I bid for you, as I'd buy. 771 
_ Aro, I'll mak't my comfort, 
He is a man; I'll love him as my brother ;— 
And such a welcome as I'd give to him, | 
After long absence, such is your's: Most welcome! 
Be sprightly, for you fall *mongst friends. 
Imo. Mongst friends! 
If brothers: — Would it had been so, that 
my LAside 
Had been my father's sons! then bad my prize 
To thee, Posthumus. 
Bel. He wrings at some distress. 8 
Guid. Would, I could free't ! | 
Arv. Or I; whate'er it be, | 
What pain it cost, what danger! Gods ! 
Bel. Hark; Yoys..  [Whigpering, 
Imo. Great men, | | 
That had a court no bigger than this cave, 
That did attend themselves, and had the virtue 
Which their own conscience seal'd them (laying by 
That nothing gift of differing multitudes), 79! 
Could not out-peer these twain. Pardon me, gods! 
I'd change my sex to be companion with them, 
2 Sine 


a Il. 


me! 


01:0 
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since Leonatus false 
Bel. It shall be so: _ 
Boys, we'll go dress our hunt Pais youth, come in: 
Discourse is heavy, fasting ; when we have supp'd, 
We'll mannerly demand thee of thy story, 
So far as thou wilt speak it. 
Guid, Pray, draw near. 800 
Aro, The night to the owl, and morn to the lark, 
less welcome. 
Imo. Thanks, sir. 
Aro, I pray, draw near. 
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L Ereunt. 


rr 
- * 


SCENE Vi. 


Rome. Enter two Roman Senators, and Tribunes. 


1 Sen. This is the tenor of the emperor's writ; 
That since the common men are now in action 
*Gainst the Pannonians and Dalmatians; 

And that the legions now in Gallia are 

Full weak to undertake our wars against 
The fallen- off Britons ; that we do incite 
The gentry to this business: He creates 
Lucius pro- consul: and to you the tribunes, 
For this immediate levy, he commands 
His absolute commission. Long live Czsar ! 

Tri. Is Lucius general of the forces? 

2 Sen. Ay. 

Tri. Remaining now in Calis ? 

1 Sen. With those legions 

8 


810 


Which 
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Which I have spoke of, whereunto your levy 
Must be suppliant: The words of your commission 
Will tie you to the en and the time 3820 
Of their dispatch.  _ 5 Fs 
Tre. We will discharge our a. [ĨeExeunt. 


6—— - . 4 7 
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ACT IW. SCENE I. 


The Forest, near the Cave. Enter CLOTEN. 
| Cloten. | 


T] am near to the place where they should meet, if 
Pisanio have mapp'd it truly. How fit his gar- 
ments serve me ! Why should his mistress, who was 
made by him that made the tailor, not be fit too! 
the rather (saving reverence of the word) for, tis 
said, a woman's fitness comes by fits. Therein I 
must play the workman. I dare speak it to myself 
(for it is not vain- glory, for a man and his glass to 
confer ; in his own chamber, I mean) the lines of 
my body are as well drawn as his; no less young, 
more strong, not beneath him in fortunes, beyond 
him in the advantage of the time, above him in 
birth, alike conversant in general services, and more 
remarkable in single oppositions: yet this imperse- 
verant thing loves him in my despight. What mor- 
tality is! Posthumus, thy head, which is now grow- 
ing upon thy shoulders, shall within this hour be off; 
3 { ©: i thy 
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thy mistress enforced; thy garments cut to pieces he- 
fore thy face: and all this done, spurn her home to 
her father, who may, haply, be a little angry for 
my so rough usage: but my mather, having power 
of his testiness, shall turn all into my commenda- 
tions. My horse is ty'd up safe: Out, sword, and 
to a sore purpose! Fortune, put them into my hand! 
This is the very description of their meeting- place; 
and the fellow dares not deceive me. Ert. 


8 — . 


8 SCENE IL. 


The Cave, Enter BELARIUS, GuiDsR1Vs, ARVIRA- 
5 GUS, and IMOGEN. | 


Bel. You are not well: remain herein the e, 


We'll come to you after hunting. 
Arv. Brother, „ Stay here:  ['T inox. 
Are we not brothers? | ; 30 


Imo. So man and man should "0 

But clay and clay differs in dignity, 

Whose dust is both alike. I am very sick, +— © 
Guid. Go you to hunting, PH abide with him. 
Ino. So sick I am not; . | 

But not so citizen a wanton, as | 

To seem to die, ere sick: 80 please you, leave me; 

Stick to your journal course: the breach of custom 

Is breach of all. I am ill; but your being by me 

Cannot amend me: Society is no comfort 40 

To one not anudies: TIRE Ins,” FF 

by Hi 15 : ; Since 
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Since I can reason of it. Pray you, trust me here: 
I'll rob none but Hy ; and _ me = 
en $0 poorly. 
_ Gurd. I love thee; 1 Ph + it: 
How: much the quantity, the weight as much, 
As I do love my father. 
Bel. What? how? how? | 
Aro. If it be sin to say so, sir, I yoke me 1 
In my good brother's fault: I know not why, 60 
I love this youth; and I have heard you say, 
' Love's reason's without reason: the bier at door, 
And a demand who is't shall die, I'd say, 
My father, not this youth. 
Biel. O noble strain! | 
O worthiness of nature! breed of greatness ! 
Cowards father cowards, and base things sire base: 
Nature hath meal, and bran; contempt, and grace. 
I am not their father; yet who this should be, 
Doth miracle itself, lov'd before nme. 60 
*Tis the ninth hour o' the morn. l 
Arv. Brother, farewel. 
Imo. I wish ye sport. 
Aru. You health. — 80 please vou, ir. 
Imo. ¶ Aside.] These are kind creatures. 2 
what lies I have heard! 3p 4 
Our courtiers say, all's Savage, but at court: 
Experience, O, thou disprov'st report! 
The imperious seas breed monsters; for the ab, 
Poor tributary rivers as sweet fish. 14 4 
Jam sick still; heart- es Marley. K ty op 
: 150 


= We'll leave you for this time; da in, . rest. 
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11 now taste of thy drug. 

Cuid. I could not stir him: 1-4 
He said, he was gentle, but "naar 
Pishonestly afflicted, but yet honest. - - 

Aro. Thus did he answer me: yet mids hereafter 


I might know more. 


Bel. To the field; to the f field : = 


Aro. We'll not be long away. Oc F6As 
Bel. Pray, be not sick, '- i4 RR. 


For you must be our housewifes | 1 
ao. Well, or ,ð·⅛́ů wit” | \ 
I am bound to y.. [ani room: 


Bel. And shalt be ever. 1 

This youth, howe er ed, — he hath had 

Good ancestors. 45 71 . 
Aru. How be he rings e439. { 
Guid, But his neat cookery ! | 

He cut our roots in characters; 


And sauc'd our 1 as 1 had be Seine ack 90 


And he her dieter. 1 1 
Aru. Nobly he yokes iy A, - wk) 
A smiling with a sigh: as if the Sigh 
Was that it was, for not being such a and 1 
The smile mocking the sigh, that it n AE | 
From so divine a temple,” to commix tb 
With winds; that sailors rail ar. "1 EYES 
Cuid. I do note, f 
That grief and patience, ee in tim bord, * nA 
Mig their spurs together. b 
| Ars. 
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Arv. Grow, patience ! pied s 
And let the stinking elder; arief, u untwine 
His perishing root, with the eee 
_ It is great mn Aer. 3 e 
there??? 


Enter CLOTEN. HE | 


Clot. I eannot r ee that — 
Hath mock'd me: I am fannt. 
"Bel. Those runagates! s 
dane dn bee e | 
Cloten, the son o' the queen, I fear some Ahback, 
I saw/him not these many years, and yet 110 
I know 'tis he:—We are held as outlaws:—Hence, 
. Gaid. He is but one :—You and my brother gearch 
What companies are near: pray you, — 
Let me alone with hum. W 0 
[Exeunt BELARIUS, nes Avis, 
Clot. Soft! What are yon 
That fly me thus? some villain FRY ARS 
I have heard of such. What monk art + Uh * 
Guid. A thing 
More slavish did I ne'er, thin anowering 
A slave without a knock. ICH | 120 
Clot. Thou art a robber, 5 
A law- breaker, a villain: Yield ov; thief. 
Guid, To who? to thee? What art chow ? Have 
not I 5 
W | 
Thy words, I grant, are bigger; for I pads not 


ch 


ly 
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My dagger in my mouth. Say, what * art z 
Why should yield to thee ? 

Clot. Thou villain base, 

Know'st me not by my clothes? ws. 

Guid. No, nor thy tailor, rascal, 130 
Who is thy grandfather; he made those n 8 
Which, as it seems, make thee. a7 ... 

Clot. Thou precious varlet, 112 
My tailor made them not. 

Guid, Hence then, and thank 
The man that gave them thee. - Thou art come fool; 
Iam loth to beat thee. n 24603 10 $27 FA 

Clot. Thou injurious thief, nv nav Lett” 
Hear but my name, and tremble, it nt wh 

Guid, What's thy name? ??: "6d 

Clot. Cloten, thou villa. d 

Cuid. Cloten, thou double villain, ba an name, 

I cannot tremble at it; were it n mae oc 
Twould move me Sooner, ' | | - 2257 JO 
Clat, To thy further fear, 


| Nay, to thy mere confusion, thou aa know, | | 


I am son to the queen, 
Guid, I am sorry for't; not ne. 


So worthy as thy birth. YT ee 
Clot. Art not afeard? beet aug Hide 
Guid. rose that I reverence, tow ier, Wo | 
wise: 


At fools I laugh, not teas theme” 1 
Clot. Die the dea: 


| When I have slain thee with my proper 8 


I'll 
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I'll follow those that even now: fled hence, 


And on the gates of Lud's town set your heads: 
Yield, rustic mountaineer. . |  [ Fight, and excunt, 


Enter BELARIUS) and ARVIRAGUS, 


Bel. No company's abroad. 
Arv. None in the world: n _ teme him, 
sure. 0 

Bel. T cannot tell: "Ep is it since I sa 1 160 
But time hath nothing blurr'd those lines of favour 
Which then he wore; the snatches in his voice, 
And burst of speaking, were as his > My n 
*Twas very Cloten. 

Aro. In this place we left "RP 
I wish my brother make good time with a him, 
You say he is so fell. EY, 

Bet. Being scarce made up, +. 
I mean,' to man, he had not eden 
Of roaring terrors : For the effect of judgment 170 
Is oft che cause of fear But see, W 


2 Goidnros, with CL9TEX's 4 Head. 


Guid. This Cloten was a fbol; an empty purse, 
There was no money in't: not Hercules 
Could have knock'd out his brains, for he had none: 
Yet I not doing this, the fool * 

My head, as I do his. chat 
Bel. What hast thou dene? hs 2 
Guid, I am COTE what 2 cut gee mag one Clog! 


head, | inte lt Fr 
#+ a : W 


16 


ens 
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Son to the queen, after his own report; ll 
Who call'd me traitor, mountaineer; puny 
With his own single hand he'd take as in, 181 
Displace our heads, where thank the gull _ grows 
And set them on Lud's town, 

Bel. We are all undone, 6) 

Cuid. Why, worthy father, ab ee to u 
But, that he swore to take, our lives? The law 
Protects not us; Then why should we be tender 
To let an arrogant piece of flesh 1 4 


Play judge, and executioner, all himself ? 


For we do fear the law > What ape 25 * 1290 

Discover you abroad ? | EP 
Bel. No single soul * | 

Can we set eye on, but, in all safe reason, 

He must have some attendants. Though his honour 

Was nothing but mutation; ay, and that * 

From one bad thing to worse; not frenzy, not 

Absolute madness could so far have rav'd, 

To bring him here alone: Although, perhaps, 

It may be heard at court, that such as we | 

Cave here, hunt here, are out-laws, and in time 2c0 

May make some stronger head; the which he hearing 

(As it is like him), might break out, and swear 

He'd fetch us in: yet is't not probable 

To come alone, either he so undertaking, 

Or they $0 suffering: e on i. aor99t _ we 

fear, 
f we do fear this body hath a tal 
More perilous than the head. 


Arts 
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Aru. Let ordinance 
Come as the gods foresay it: teweDe' er, 
My brother hath done well. e 210 
Bel. I had no mind 
To hunt this day: the boy Fidele 8 nn 
Did make my way long forth. 
Guid. With his own sword, 
Which he did wave against my throat; I have ta'en 
His head from him: I'll throw it into the creek 
Behind our rock; and let it to the sea, 
And tell the he's the _ s son, Cloten : 


That's all I reck. | | [ Exit, 
Bel. I fear, _— be renn k 220 
Would, Polydore, thou had'st not done't! though 
valour _ | 
Becomes thee well enough. 


Ard. Would I had done't,, 
So the revenge alone pursu*d me 1—Polydore, 
I love thee brotherly ; but envy much, 
Thou hast robb*'d me of this deed : I would, revenges 
That possible strength —_ meet, would seek us. 
through, 
And put us to our answer. 
Bel. Well, tis done ;— 
We'll hunt no more to-day, nor seek for danger 230 
Where there's no profit. I pr'ythee, to our rock; 
You and Fidele play the cooks: I'll stay 
Till hasty Polydore return, and bring him | 
To dinner presently. ny 
 Arv, Poor sick Fidele! 


3 


210 


ges, 


IM 


Or what his death will bring e 
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In willingly to him: To gain his colour, 

Id let a parish of such Cloten's nen ag. 

And praise myself for charit. „. 
Bel. O thou goddesc 

Thou divine Nature, thou thyself ow — — * 

In these two princely boys They are as Sentle 

As zephyrs, blowing below the violet, ry — 

Not wagging his sweet head; and yet as * 

Their royal blood enchaf d, as the rudest wind, 

That by the top doth take the mountain pine, 

And make him stoop to the vale. Tis deem 

That an invisible instinct should frame them 

To royalty unlearn'd; honour untaught; bs 1 wk 

Civility not seen Pinode other; valou r,, 

That wildly grows in them, but yields a crop +250 

As if it had been sow'd 1. Vet still it's, strange, 

What Cloten's being here to us partends 5, 1 * 
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Re-enter Gunpzpavs,.. 46 Sal) 
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Guid. Where's my others” ets A 
have sent Cloten's clot-pole 1 the Stream, 8 
In embassy to his mother; his body ; 2 
For his return. 3 
Bel. My i ingenious jnstrument! 3 is 17 
Hark, Polydore, it sounds But what occasſon v7 
Hath Cadwal now to give it motion? M he" ww 


ork Ye 


r 


Cuid. Is he at home? Pn Kt 4 
Bel, He went hence even now. 3 
1 5 


8 critnklix z. 4 N 


Guid. What does he mean ? sine death of my dea. 
est mother nn 
It did not speak before. All l Wings” 
Should answer solemn accidents. 1 he matter? 
Triumphs for nothing, and lamenting toys, 
Is jollity for apes, and grief for 9 . 
1s cadyad mad? 


* 1 
1 1 7 Let ! . © o 2 
5 p< » EI. 4 © Sd Res 11 * 4 K * a 
: * 8 


Re-citer Axvitac vs, with Trocen as dead, bro 
ler : in his Arms, 


k 
1 haas 98 
© * 


Bel. Look, here he comes . 
And brings the dire occasion i in his arms, "3 
oy what we blame him for! | 1 | 
Av. The bird is dead, 


That we have made 50 much on. I had facher | 
Have skipp'd from sixteen . of age to sixty, 

And turn'd my leaping time into a crutch, 

Than have seen this. 

_  Guid, Oh sweetest, falrest lily! 

My brother wears thee not the one l half 80 o well, 
As when thou grew'st thyself. rl 5 - 

Bel. O, melancholy! N 0 | 

Who, obs yet éould sound thy bottom? find 
The ooze, to$hew what coast thy Sluggish crare 
Might easiliest harbour f in ?—Thou blessed thing! 

Jove knows What man thou might*st, have made; 
t put 1, Tre 1 
Thou dy'dst, a most rare boy, of melancholy !- — 


How found you him: 


ara 


40 V. CYMBELINE,, — 
Aro. Stark, as you see; | 
Thus smiling, as some fly had tickled clumher, 


Not as death's dart, N laugh'd at: his TR 
cheek 


tz Hara T1911 w. EC mY 


Gutd. Where? 
_ Aro. O* the floor; 5 
His arms thus, le 


* 
„ n 
314 * „ 


'd ; 1. thought, he Let; . and, 


1 


put " > 2240 2A 

My clouted brogues from of my feet, hose 6 
1 255 Eb e J vs 2 

Answer) d with step 199 loud. . Pp 1 I 00048 wann? i 

Guid, Why, he but sleeps: 7 ee 

If he be gone, he'll make his, grave a bed; 1 ar 


With female fairies will his tomb be e, 

And worms will not come to thee. ty ll 
Aro. With fairest flowers, . OY 

Whilst summer lasts, and I live here, Fidele, 

Tu sweeten thy sad grave; Thou shalt not lack 4 
The flower, that's like thy face, pale primrose; ; nor 
The azur'd hare- bell, like thy veins; no, nor | 
T he leaf of eglantine, whom not to Slander, 5 
Out-sweeten'd not thy breath: the ruddock would, 5 
With charitable bill (O bill, sore-shaming in 
Thoxe rich-left heirs, that let their fathers lie 


Without a monument I) bring thee all this; 1 : _ 
Yea, and furr'd moss besides, when Somers: are none, 
To winter-ground t core... ty 

Cuid. Pr'ythee, have don N 
And do not play in wench-like words with that 


1ij Which 


1c CYMBELINE. 


Which is so serious. Let us bury him, 
And not protra& with admiration what 
Is now due debt. To the grave. 
Arv. Say, where shall's lay him? 
* Guid. By good Euriphile, our mother. * 
Arv. Be't so: "OY 
And let us, Polydore, though now bur voices 320 
Have got the mannish crack, sing him to the ground, 
As once our mother ; use like note, and, words, 
Save that Euriphile must be Fidele. 
Guid, Cadwal, 8 1 
I cannot sing: I'll weep, and word it with thee: 
For notes of sorrow, out of tune, are worse 
Than priests and fanes that lie. 
Aru. We'll speak it then. . 
Bel. Great griefs, I see, medicine the less : for 
"> Ga RT ; 
Is quite forgot. He was a queen's son, boys; ; 330 
And, though he came our enemy, remember,” 
He was paid for that: Though men and mighty 
"rotting OY” 
Together, have one dust; yet reverence 
(That angel of the werld), doth make distinction 
Of place twixt high and low. Our foe was princely; 
And though you took his life, as n our Os 
Yet bury him as a prince. Ms gs 
" Guid. Pray you, fetch him hither, 
Thersites' body is as good as W, e 
When neither are alive. ee 
n. If you'll go fetch him, 


4 . CYMBELINE.... 101, 


We'll ay our dong the whilst.— Brother, begin. 
[IlkekExit BELARIUS. 
Cuid. Nay, 88 we must a his head a the east; 
My father hath a reason for't... .. | , 
Aru. Tis true. a a 


Guid, Come on then, and remove n. 3 
Aro. So—Begin. 


Guid. Fear „ the on, 8 
Nor the furious winter's rage 
Dou thy: worldly, tash last dane, 359 
Home art gone, and tab en thy wages 8. 
Both golden lads and girls all must, 


As Mey gta come to at, 


Tis 


ind, 


Arv. ; no more the frown 0' the great, <7 
Tuo art past the tyrant's Stroke ; - 

Care no more to clothe, and eat; 

Do thee the reed is as the oaks | 

Due sceptre, learning, physick, must 

All ' follow Ae 0 come to dust. 


Guid. Fug no more _ 1 360 
Arv. Nor the all-dreaded thunder-stone ; 3 | 
| Guid., Fear not slander, censure rast; 
Arv. Thou hast finish'd joy and moan 
| Both. Al lovers young, all lovers must 
10  - Consign to thee, and come to, dust. 
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102 CYMBELINE. | 
Guid. No exorciser harm thee ] 
_Arv. Nor no witchcraft charm thee ! 
Guid. Ghost unlaid forbear thee ! 
Arv. Nothing ill come near thee! | 
Both. Quiet consummation have z ; . 370 
And renowned be thy grave N 


Fe- enter BELARIUS, with the Body of CLOTEN. 


Curd. We have n our eee on lay 


| him doẽw . 
Bel. Here's a few flowers 3 but about midnight, 
more: 
The herbs that have on * cold Gow” o* the 
night, - | 


Are strewings fitt'st for . their Faces: — 
You were as flowers, now wither'd : even so 

These herb'lets shall, which we upon you strow.— 
Come on, away: apart upon our knees. 

The ground, that gave them first, has them again: 
Their pleasure here is Mews S018 their pain. [EExcunt. 


IMOGEN, awaking. 


Ino. Ves, sir, to Milford-Haven z Which is the 
way — 381 


I thank you. By yon busb give en 1 far 


thither ? 

*Ods pittikins can it be six miles yet Li 

J have gone all night "TO I'll lie down and 
Sleep. | 


>"... _ wed Lena « 


af Aa ka Htowwd kad wow am vw kc. — 
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But, soft! no bedfellow =O, 3 pos . 
[Seeing the 

These flowers are like the pleasures of the world; 

This bloody man, the care on't.—I hope, I drein gl 

For, so, I thought I was a cave-keeper, © 

And cook to honest creatures: But tis not so; 


Twas but a bolt of nothing, shot at nothing, 390 


Which the brain makes of fumes: Our'very eyes 


Are sometimes gra Nur r e e Good 


faith, 


I tremble still with fear: But if there be 


vet left in heaven as small a drop of pity PALE 
As a wren's eye, fear*d gods, a part of it! 
The dream's here still: even when I wake, it is 
Without me, as within me; not imagin d, felt. 

A headless man !—— The garments of Posthumus! 


I know the shape of his leg: this is his hand; 


His foot Mercurial; his Martial thigh; ' 400 
The brawns of cue but his Jovial face 
Murder in heaven How ?— Tis gone be. —Pisanio, 

All curses madded Hecuba gave the Greeks, | 
And mine to boot, be darted on thee! ' Thou, | 
Conspir'd with that irregulons devil, Clo ten, 
Hast here cut off my lord.—To write, and read; 
Be henceforth treacherous !——Damn'd Pisanio 
Hath with his forged letters damn d 4 i ) 
From this most bravest vessel of the world ky 
Struck the main-top !—O, Posthumus ! a; 410 


Where is thy head? Oe $ that! 7 __ Mes 8 


that? 


4 


nh 


PP * — 
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Pizanto-might have kill'd thee at the heart, | 
Neft this head on. —How should this be? Pinan) 
is he, and Cloten : malice and lucre in them 


| . lay'd this woe here. O, *tis . preg. 


nant} . 


The drug he gave me, which, | de said, \ was precio 


And cordial to me, have I not found it 0 
Murd' rous to the senses? That 8 it 3 1 
This is Pisanio's deed, and Cloten's: Ol— | 
Give colour to my pale cheek with thy blood, 420 
'That we the horrider may seem to those GET 
Which chance to find us: O, my lord 1 my lord! 


Enter Lucid 8, Captains, Ge. and a Soothsayer, 


Cap. To them, the legions arriana'd | in Gallia, 
After your will, have cross'd the sea; attending 4. 
You here at Milford-Haven, with 7 a . 
They are in readines. 5 

Luc. But what from 8 | 4 

Cap. The senate bath stirr'd up the W 
And gentlemen of Italy; most willing spirits, 
That promise noble service; and they come 490 
Under the conduct of bold Iach imo. 
Syenna's brother. . W Mc. el n 

Luc, When expect you them? 

Cap. With the next benefit o the wind. 

Luc. This forwardness | 
Wen our ir hopes, Kain Command, our x prexen num. 
Be muster d: bid the — * orgs to't, e sit, 
What 


4 oy 


1 


110? 


ous 


430 


num⸗ 
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What 


For nature doth abhor to make his bed ys, 
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| What have you dream'd, of ny of this war's ws 


? 
Sooth. Laxe night 0 the very _ chew'd 1 me a vi. 
sion 
(I fast, and pray'd, for their ede 1 
I saw Jove's bird, the Roman eagle, wing'd y 
From the spungy south to this part of the west, 
There vanish'd in the sun- beams: which kene. 
(Unless my sins abuse my divination), )) 
Success to the Roman host. he 4 2x6} 
Luc. Dream often so, FF: 06 196d 2 
And never false. Soft, ho! what tet d is big 11 
Without his top? The ruin speaks, that sometime 
It was a worthy building, —How! a page! . 
Or dead, or sleeping on him? But dead, rather: 


5 + 
1 4 2 
8 ; 4 
; * 
8 
* * 
$8 


With the defunct, or sleep upon the 0 — 
Let's see the boy's face, © i 1atT 

Cap. He is alive, my lord 

Luc, He'll then instruct us of this body —Young 

e * 

Inform us of thy Wenne ; 5 it seems, - 
They crave to be demanded: Who is — itt e 
Thou mak'st thy bloody pillow > Or _ whs ay 24. 
That, otherwise than noble nature did, 8 
Hath alter'd that good picture — interest 
In this sad wreck > How came ma Who! is ry | 1 
What art thou ? | 25205: 
Imo. I am nothing or if ast, 02 0 l 


i1 i * 939 14 


Nothing to be were better. This was my master, 


A vey 
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No harm by it, though the — — n 1 re La. 
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A very valiant Briton, and a good, 

That here by mountaineers lies slain 1 2 

There are no more such masters: I may wander 

From east to occident, cry out for service, 

Try many, all good, serve truly, never 

Find such another maste. 4. wth 
Luc. Lack, good youth! 3 

Thou moyv'st no less with thy complaining, So... 

Thy master in bleeding: Say his name, good friend. 
Ino. Richard du Champ. If I do lie, and do 


Thyy'Y pardon it. wat You, sir ?: 

Ino. Fidele, =_— 

Luc. Thou dost approve thyself the very s same: 
Thy name well fits thy faith; thy faith, thy name. 
Wilt take thy chance with me I. will not say, 481 
Thou shalt be so well master d; but, be sure, 
No less belov'd. The Roman emperor's n 
Sent by a conspl.to me, should not sooner 


Than thine own worth prefer thee : Go peg me. 


Imo. I'll follow, sir. But, first, an't please * on 
I'll hide my master from the flies, as deep 


As these poor pick-axes can dig: and * 


W wild wood · leaves pag moors L ones ts his 


grave, . $47: 19%; 
„ yl oY 49 
Such as I can, twice o'er, I'll weep, and pe ! 
And, leaving so his service, en wou, 

80 please you entertain . h e c 
* A | Tut, 


470 


Lit. 


Tic. Sir, my life is your's; 
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Luc. Ay, good yout La 1804-38 le ideen 
And rather me than master thee, a 1 
My friends ; 44.5 l 
The boy hath taught us —_ * : — us 
Find out the prettiest daizy*d-plot we can, 

And make him with our pikes-and dogs 
A grave: Come, arm him. Boy, he is pere 4 
By thee to us; and hel shall be interr d, "og 


As soldiers can. Be cheerful; wipe naue 


Some falls are means the bappier to arise. 2 


ä — * 


22 — 


CYMBELINE's Palace. Enter onna, 2 


and Pis Axio. 3 05 


Gn. Again; and bring me vord, how! ss with 
ben! 63 ba 5 

A fever with the absence of her r: 0 
A madness, of which her life's in danger unn | 
How deeply you at once do touch me Imogen, | 
The great part of my comfort, gone : my * 
Upon a desperate bed; and in a time | | 
When fearful wars point at me: her son gehe, ho 
So needful for this present: It strikes me, past 


The hope of comfort. —But for thee, fellow, 


Who needs must know of her departure, and 
Dost seem so ignorant, we'll enforce it from wag 
By a Sharp torture: 


, 
2 1814 1.8 


I humbly 
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I humbly set it at your will: But, for my mistress, 

I nothing know where she remains, why gone, 

Nor when she een return. Beseech your high. 

ness, | 

Hold me your loyal WEE ng ty 520 | 
Lord. Good my liege, IS | 

The day that she was missing, ne was here: 

1 dare be bound he's true, and shall perſorm 

All parts of his subjection loyally. For Cloten— 

There wants no diligence in seeking him, 

And will, no doubt, be found. 
Om. The time is troublesome | | 

We'll slip you for a season; but our jealousy 

| [ To Ptsanto, 

Does yet depend. | 2 
Lord. So please your majesty, 590 

The Roman legions, all from Gallia drawn, 

Are landed on your coast; with a supply 

Of Roman gentlemen, by the senate sent. 

mn. Now, tor the counsel of my son, and queen!— 

1 am amaz d with matter. | 

lord. Good my liege, | 53 20 

Vour preparation can affront no less are 1 

Than what you hear of: come more, for more you're 

n oy” 

The want is, but to put these powers i in o motion, 

That long to move. fY 540 
m. I thank you: Let $ withdraw; "4M 


Red r Dee Av 


„„ 


And meet the time, as it seeks us. We fear not 
What can from A annoy, us; but . 5 
| a6 We 


520 


40 


Ve 
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We grieve at chances here. AWw-a y. [ Exeunt. 
Pis. | heed ad Wale them my wt ace - Jos 


1 wrote him, Imogen was slain; Tis strange: 5 
Nor hear I from my mistress, who did promise Fo 
To yield me often tidings : Neither know T 
What is betid to Cloten ; but remain x 
Perplex'd in all. The heavens still must work: : 35⁰ 
Wherein I am false, I am honest; not true, to be true. 
These present wars shall find T love my country, | 
Even to the note o' the king, or I'll fall in them. 

All other doubts, by time let them be clear'd : 
Fortune brings in some boats, that are not steer d. 


4 F £ 
TRAY 


5 

SCENE Ir. 
Before the Cave. Enter BELARIUS, GviozRvs, and 
oy AkvnA us. | 
Guid. The nojp þ now den.. 1 BE 


Bel. Let us from it. 
Aru. What pleasure, sir, find » we in life, to bock ö it 
From action and n. nn 1 
Guid. Nay, what hope N | " 6. 
Have we in hiding us? this ways toi Pais 
Must or for Britons slay us, or receive us 
For barbarous and unnatural revolts - r 
During their use, and slay us alten. 24229; 02 125i 
Bel. Sons, revert Bu : 
We'll highes to the mountains; chow. Secure lier 47 
K To 


-* 
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To the king s party there's no going: newness nw 
Of Cloten's death {we being not known, nor muster d 
Among the bands) may drive us to à render 
Where we have wd; and so extort from us that 
Which we have done, v bose answer would be death 
Drawn on with torture. wagon. 
Sud. This is, sir, a doubt, F 
In such a time, nothing becoming you," | 
Nor Satisfying | deep e ex mo 
Ar. It is not likely, of”: e on akin 
That when they hear the Roman horses weich. 
Behold their quarter d fires, have both their eyes 
And ears so cloy'd importantly as now, 
That they will waste their time upon our note, 380 
To know from whence we are. 
Bel. O, I am known a |. 
Of many in the army : many Fears, 
Though Cloten then but young, you see, not won 
him 
From my remembrance. And, besides, the king 
Hath not deserv'd my service, nor your loves; 
Who find in my exile the want of breeding, 
The certainty of this hard life; aye hopeless 


To have the courtesy your cradle Promis d, 


s ” 


But to be still hot summer's tanlings, and 590 

The shrinking slaves of winter: es 
Cuid. Than be 86, 

Better to cease to be. Pray, sir, to the army 

I and my brother are not known; yourself, 

So out of thought, and thereto so o'ergrown, ' 

67 fl Cannot 
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Gor be question'd. 


Aru. By this sun that Shines, _ _ 

I'll thithar's What thing is it, that I never 
Did see man die? scarce ever look'd on blood, 
But that of coward hares, hot goats, and venison Þ 
Never bestrid a horse, save one, that had 601 
A rider like myself, who ne'er wore rowel 
Nor iron on his heel? I am asham'd 
To look upon the holy sun, to have "iP 
The benefit of his, blest beams, en 1 
So long a poor unknown. e, Sie os 

Cu¹,ꝗ. By heavens, ry 1 
If you will bless, me, sir, and give me leave, 


Ill take the better care; but if you will no, 

The hazard therefore due fall on me, by 610 

The hands of Romans! . | 8 
Aro. So gay I ; Amen. 1 
Bel. No reason I, since of your lives you et 1 ny 


So slight a valuation, Should reserve _ 
My crack'd one to more care. Have with you, boys 4 
If in your country wars you chance to die, Ip 
That is my bed too, lads, and there I'll lie: 5 
Lead, lead. The time seems long 3 their blood thinks 


nn ß LAuide. 


Till it it iy out, and chew them princes born. > wb 
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ACT v. SCENE 1. 


A Field, between the British and Roman Camps. Enter 
PosSTHUMUS, with a bloody Handkerchief, 


Posthumus. 


VII, bloody cloth, I'll keep thee ; for I wist 


Thou should'st be colour'd thus. You married ones, 
If each of you would take this course, how many 
Must murder wives much better than themselves 
For wrying but a little?—O, Pisaniof!f !- 

Every good servant does not all commands: 

No bond, but to do just ones. - Gods! if you 
Should have ta'en vengeance on my faults, I never 
Had liv'd to put on this: so had you saved 

The noble Imogen to repent; and struck 10 
Me, wretch, more worth your W But, 
: | alack, | 


You snatch some hence for little faults ; 3 that's love, | 


To have them fall no more: you some permit 
To second ills with ills, each elder worse; 
And make them dread it, to the doers? thrift. 


But Imogen is your own : Do your best wills, 


And make me blest to obey 1—I am brought hither 


Among the Italian gentry, and to fight 

Against my lady's kingdom : *Tis enough . 
That; Britain, I have kill'd thy mistress ; peace! 20 
III give no wound to thee. Therefore, good heavens, 
7 5 Hear 
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Hear patiently my purpose: I'll disrobe me 

of these Italian weeds, and suit myself 

As does a Briton peasant: 80 I'll fight 

Against the part I come with; so I'll die 

For thee, O Imogen, even 0 whom my life 

Is, every breath, a death: and thus, unknown, 
Pity'd nor hated, to the face of peril. _ 
Myself I'll dedicate. Let me make. men know | 
More valour in me than my habits Show. |. 90 
Gods, put the Strength o' the Leonati in mel! | 
To shame the guise o' the world, 1 will begin 

The fashion, less without, and more within. [ Exit. 


— 


SCENE II. 


— 


Enter Lucius, IAchIxo, and the Roman Army at one 
Door; and the British Army at another ; LEONATUS 
PosTHUMUS following it like a Poor Soldier. "They 
march over, and go out, Dien enter again in Shirmish 
JACHIMO , and PosTHUMUsS he vanguishes and . 
arnetl IAcnmo, and then leaves him. hs | 


2 The heaviness, and ouilt, within my Nene 
Takes off my manhood: I have bely'd a lady, 
The princess of this country, and the air on't 


Revengingly enfeebles me; Or could this carle, 


A very drudge of nature's, have subdu'd me, 
In my profession ? Knighthoods and honours, borne 
As I wear mine, are'titles but pf scorn, Lid $0 


If that thy gentry, Britain, go before | 
| Kiiz This 


„ 
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This lout, as he exceeds our lords, the odds 
Is, that we scarce are men, and you are gods. [Exit 


The Battle continues; the Britons fly ; Sr & 
taken then enter to his rescue, n Gui- 
DERIUS, and ARVIRAGUS. 


Bel. Stand, stand! We have n advantage of the 
ground; 
The lane is guarded : nothing routs us, but 
The villany of our fears. 
Guid. Arv. Stand, stand, and ant! 


Enter PosTHUMUS, and seconds the Britons, They 
rescue CYMBELINE, and Exeunt. Then, enter Lu. 
Cius, IACHIMO, and TMOGEN. | 


Luc. Away, boy, from the troops, and save thy. 


elf: 
For friends kill friends, and the disorder s Such 
As war were hood-wink'd. —- ob 
lack. Tis their fresh supplies. 1 
Luc. It is a day turn'd strangely: Or betimes 
Let's er or qo I Exeunt. 


Wo ' E 


—— 
—_n 


11 SCENE 111. 


Andther Part of the Field, Enter PosTHUMUs, = 
_ Bratish Lord. 5 f 


Ae cast thou from where - _ ade the 
stand ꝰ 


Post. 


4 
. 


, 
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E Ant 167 W 
Though you, it seems, come from the fliers. 
Lord. 1 did. 
Post. No blame be to you, Sir; for all was lost, 
But that the heavens fought : The king himself 


Of his wings destitute, the army broken, 60 


And but the backs of Britons seen, all flying 

Through a strait lane; the enemy full-hearted, 

Lolling the tongue with slaughtering, having work 

More plentiful than tools to do't, struck down 

Some mortally, some slightly touch'd, some falling 

Merely through fear; that the strait pass was damm'd 

With dead men, hurt behind, and cowards W 

To die with lengthen'd shame. 

Lord. Where was this lane? 

Post. Close by the battle, ditch'd, and wall'd with 
Mar, 70 

Which gave ddreniage to an ancient soldier— 

An honest one, I warrant; who deserv'd 

So long a breeding, as his white beard came to, 

In doing this for his country;—athwart the lane, 

He, with two striplings (lads more like to run 

The country base, than to commit such slaughter; 

With faces fit for masks, or rather fairer 

Than those for preservation eas'd, or shame), 

Made good the passage; cry'd to those that fled, 

Our Britain's harts die flying, not our men- 8. 

To derkness fleet, souls that 2 backwards ! Stand; 

Or we are Romans, and will give you that 

Like beasts, which you Shun beagtly ;* and may' save, 

— But 
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/ 
But to look back in frown: stand, stand. These three, | 
Three thousand confident, in act as many. -- - 4 
(For three performers are the file, when all / 
The rest do nothing), with this word, stand, stand, 7 
Accommodated by the place, more charming F 
With their own nobleness (which could have turn'd 
A distaff to a lance), gilded pale looks, _ 
Part, shame, part, e renew d; that n turn d U 
coward | 7 F 
But by example (O, a sin in war, | ] 
Damn'd in the first beginners 1) *gan to look Y 
The way that they did, and to grin like lions 
Upon the pikes o* the hunters. Then began 
A stop 1 the chaser, a retire; anon, 1 
A rout, confusion thick : Forthwith they fly 1 
Chickens, the way which they stoop'd eagles; Saves, 1 
The strides they victors made: And now our cowards A 
(Like fragments in hard voyages, became 100 C 
The life o' the need), darin found the back - doc N 
33 OP {1 
Of the unguarded I, 8 0 they mad I 
ome, slain before; "wy ain E det 8 
friends I 
. i: the nden wave: —— cnc ban ane, | 
Are now each one the slaughter-man of beer. | Fi 
Those, that would die or ere resist, are enn e MN 
The mortal bugs 0? the feld. N lr 16) 1 
Lord. This was strange chance: \ » 1 B 
A narrow lane! an old man, and two boys 1 : 


Pott. * do not wender at it: Von are made 
Rather 


R 
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Rather to wonder at the things you hear, 111 
Than to work any. Will you rhime upon 1 a 
And vent it for a mockery ? Here is one: 
Two boys, an old man twice a boy, a lane, 
Prezerv'd the Britons, was the Romans bane. \ 
Lord. Nay, be not angry, sir. 
Post. Lack, to what end? | 
Who dares not stand his foe, I'll be his friend: 
For if he'll do, as he is made to do, ö 
I know, he'll quickly fly my friendship too. 120 
You have put me into rhime. | F 
Lord. Farewel ; you are angry. „ 
Post. Still going — This is a lord] O noble misery ! 
To be i' the field, and ask, what news, of me! _ 
To-day, how many would have given their honours 
To have sav'd their carcasses ? took heel to do't, 
And yet died too? I, in mine own woe charm'd, 
Could not find death, where I did hear him groan; 
Nor feel him, where he struck: Being an ugly 
monster, 
'Tis strange, he hides him in fresh cups, soft bode 
Sweet words; or hath more ministers than we 141 


That draw his knives i' the war.— Well, I will find 


; him 
For, doing now a favourer to the Raman, 
No more a Briton, I have resum'd again 
The part I came in: Fight I will no more, 
But yield me to the veriest hind, that shall 
Once touch my shoulder. Great the Slaughter is 
Here made. by the Roman; great the answer be 
Britons 


- . 


—— . — —— 
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Britons must take: For me, my ransom's death; 
On either side I come to spend my breath; 140 
Which neither here I'll keep, nor bear again, 

But end it by some means for Imogen. 


Enter two British Captains, and Soldiers. 
1 Cap. Great Jupiter be prais'd | Lucius | is taken; 


"Tis thought, the old man and his sons were angels, 


2 Cap. There was a fourth man, in a silly babit, 


That gave the affront with them. 


1 Cap. So 'tis reported; 
But none of them can be found. — Stand | Who's 
there 2 
Post. A Roman; 
Who had not now been drooping here, if seconds 
Had answer'd him. 's 151 
2 Cap. Lay hands on him; A 4081 
A leg of Rome shall not return to tell 
What crows have peck” d them here, He brags li 
service 
As if he were of note: bring him to the king. 


Enter CYMBELINE, BELARIVS, Goss Ak- 

| vVIRAGUsS, Pisa io, and Roman Captivess Tit 
Captains present POSTHUMUS to CYMBELINE, who 
delivers him over to a Gaoler + after which all go out. 


14 


140 


f 


k- 


2 - EYMBELINE. = 
OS 
| A Prigon,. Enter Posrhuuus, and two Gaolers,. g 
1 Gaol, You shall not now be stolen, 3 locks 
upon you 
So, graze, as you find pasture. 
2 Gaol, Ay, or a stomach. [Excunt PAY 
Post. Most welcome, bondage for thou art a way, 
I think, to liberty: Yet am I better 160 


Than one that's sick o'the gout ; since he had rather 

Groan so in perpetuity, than be cur'd _ 

By the sure physician, death; who is the key 

To unbar these locks. My conscience! thou art 
fetter d | 8 

More than my shanks, and wrists: You good gods, 
give me 

The penitent instrument, to pick that bolt, | 

Then, free for ever! Is't enough, Fam 5 al 

$0 children temporal fathers do appease; 

Geds are more full of mercy. Must n repent $1 


cannot do it better than in'gyves, 170 
Desir'd, more than constrain'd: to satisfy, 

If of my freedom *tis the main part, take b 1 

No stricter render of me, than my all. | 

I know, you are more clement than vile men 


Who of their broken debtors take a third, 

A sixth, a tenth, letting them thrive again 

On their abatement z that's not my desire: 

For tt 8 * life, take mine; and dag 
| 'Tis 
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"Tis not so dear, yet tis a life; you coin'd it: 
"Tween man and man, they weigh not every stamp; 
Though light, take pieces for the figure's sake; 18, 
You rather mine, being yours: And so, great powers, 
If you will take this audit, take this life, 

And cancel these cold bonds. O Imogent 

I'll Speak to _ in Silence. I. h. 


Solea Muck. | Enter, as in an Apparition, S1C1t1vy 
Lrovarus, Father to Pos ru uus, an old May, 

aàttired like a Warrior; leading in his Hand an anciex 
Matron, his Wife, and Mother to Pos THUuus, wii 
Musick before them. Then, after other Muzick, folly 
the two young LEONAT1, Brothers to POSTHUMUs, 

' with Wounds as they died in the Wars. They circe 
PoSTHUMUS round, as he lies Sleeping. | 


Sice, No more, thou thojnger-mantery: chew 
Thy spite on mortal flies: | 
With Mars fall out, with Juno chide, . 
That thy adulteries _ | 1 
Rates, and revenges. | 190 
Hath my poor boy done ought but 5 1 | 
Whose face I never saw? 
I dy'd, whilst in the womb he wad * 
Attending Nature's lac. 
Whose father then (as men report, 
Thou orphan's father art: 
Thou should'st have been, and shielded bien 
From this earth-vexing smart. 
Moth. Lucina lent not me her aid, 


But 


Ir 


Ou 


But took me in my throes 200 
That from me was Posthumus ript, e 
Came crying *mongst his _ 
A thing of pity! ® * 
Sici. Great nature, like his ancevtry, 
Moulded the staff se fair, 
Phat he deserv'd the praise o' the WE 
As great Sicihus” heir. 1 Fil . 
1 Bro. When once he was mature for man, | 
In Britain where was he FAHEY & ene 
That could stand up his parallel *' 210 
Or fruitful objet be fe iv 
In eye of Imogen, that best 
Cauld deem his Ggulry * 
Moth. With marriage wherefore was he moek'd, 
To be exil'd, and thrown | 
From Leonati' seat, and cast 
From her his dearest one, 
Sweet Imogen? e 
Sici. Why did you nts Iachimo, wn 
190 Slight thing of Italy, 1 
| To taint his nobler heart and brain | | 
With needless jealousy; 
And to become the geck and scorn 
O' the other's vitany? © 
2 Bro. For this, from stiller seats we came, 
Our parents, and us wann,, 
That, striking in our country's cause, 
Fell bravely, and were slain; 
Our fealty, and Fenantius“ enn 
zu L | With 


AF. 
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With 8 to maintain | 230 


1 Bro. Like hardiment Posthumus bach 
To Cymbeline perform d: 
Then, Jupiter, thou king of gods, 
Why hast thou thus adjourn'd 
The graces for his merits due; 
Being all to dolours turn dꝰ 6 
Sici. Thy chrystal window ope; look out; 
No longer exercise, 1 
Upon a valiant race, thy harsh. 
And potent injuries. 240 
Moth. Since, Jupiter, our son is good, 
Take off his miseries. : 
Sici. Peep through thy marble mansion; help! 
Or we poor ghosts will cry 
Jo the shining synod of the rest, | 
Against thy deity. + | 2] 
2 Broth, Help, Jupiter; or we pond, | 
And from thy justice fly. 


Jupiter descends in Thunder and Lightning, aitting 1501 
an Eagle: he throws a Thunder- Bolt. The Ghosts fall 
on their Knees, | 8 


Jupit. No more, you petty spirits of region low, 
Offend our hearing ; hush! — How flags you, 
| hosts, 77 . $50 
Accuse the thunderer, whose bolt you i 
Sky-planted, batters all rebelling coasts? 
Poor shadows of Elysium, hence; and rest 
Upon your never: withering banks of flowers: 


4 V. _ evmaniiny $23 


Be not with mortal accidents opprest; 

No care of yours it is; yon know, tis ours. 
Whom: best I love, I cross; to make my gift, 
The more delay d, delighted. Be content; 

Your low- laid son our godhead will uplift; 

His comforts thrive, his trials well are spent. 266 
Our Jovial star reign'd at his birth, and in N 

Our temple was he married. — Rise, and fade — 
He shall be lord of lady Imogen, fl 

And happier much by his affliction; OT 
This tablet lay upon his breast; Wherein 

Our pleasure his full fortune dath confine ; 

And so, away: no farther with your din 

Express impatience, lest you stir up mine.— 

Mount eagle to my palace chrystalline. [ Ascends. 
Sici. He came in thunder; his celestial breath 270 
Was sulphurous to smell; the holy eagle 
Stoop'd, as to foot us: his ascension is 
More sweet than our blest fields: his royal bird 
Prunes the immortal wing, 1 1 his beak, 

As when his god is pleas'd. 

All. Thanks, Jupiter! 

Sici. The marble pavement closes, he is enter d 
His radiant roof: Away ! and, to becblesnt 
Let us with care perform his great behest.  [Vanish. 

Post. me ] _ thou. ge eos as 
A father to me : a hi 1 . * | 
A mother, and two brothers : But (O scorn 5 


Gone ! they went hence so soon as they were born. 
EI And 
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And so I am awake. Poor wretches, that depend 
On greatness* favour, dream as I have done 
Wake, and find nothing. ——But, alas, I swerve: 
Many dream not to find, neither deserve, 
And yet are steep'd in favours; so am I, 
That have this golden chance, and know not why. f 
What fairies haunt this n ? A En * rare 
„ | 200 Ml t 
Be not, as is our fangled walks, Aa net 
Nobler than that it covers: let thy effects c 
So follow, to be most unlike our —_—_— | 
n ate n 1384-2 0 
7 f 
c 


s Reads. ] : 


When as a lion's whelp shall, to himself unknown, witi- Ml t 
out Seeking find, and be embrac'd by a piece of tender air, Ne 
and when from a stately cedar vhell be lopt branches, Wl 

0 
c 


which, being dead many years, shall after revive, be 
jointed to the old Stock, and freshly grow ; then hall Wl © 
Posthumus end his miseries, Britain be er ee and t 


flourtsh in peace and plenty. | got fl 0 
»Tis still a dream; or else * Stuff as madmen A 


Tongue, and brain not: either both, or nothing: 

Or senseless speaking, or a speaking such 

As sense cannot untie. Be what it is - t 
The action of my life is like it, which | al 
I'll keep if but for sympathy. ' ' | 


ker 
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| Re-enter Caolers. 


Caol. e sir, are you nay for death ? > 

Post. Over-roasted rather: ready long ago. 

Caol. Hanging is the word, sir; if you be ready 
for that, you are well cook d. 

Post. So, if I prove a good repast to the spectators, 
the dish pays the shot. | 313 

Gaol. A heavy reckoning for you, sir: But the 
comfort is, you shall be call'd to no more payments, 
fear no more tavern bills; which are often the sadness 
of parting, as the procuring. of mirth ; you come in 
faint for want of meat, depart reeling with too much 
drink: sorry that you have paid too much, and sorry 
that you are paid too much; purse and brain both 
empty: the brain the heavier, for being too light; 
the purse too light, being drawn of heaviness: OJ 
of this contradiction you shall now be quit.—O, the 
charity of a penny cord! it sums up thousands in a 
trice: you have no true debitor and creditor but it; 
of what's past, is, and to come, the discharge: — 
Your neck, sir, is pen, book, and counters; $0. the 
acquittance follows. u 

Post. Jam merrier to die, ac 8 art to live. 

Gaol. Indeed, sir, he:ithat sleeps feels not the 
tooth- ach: But a man that were to sleep your sleep, 
and a hangman to help him to bed, I think, he would 
change places with his officer: for, lock you, sir, 
you know not which way you shall go. 
Post. Ves, indeed, do I, fellow. | 

Liij Gaol. 
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Gaol. Your death has eyes in's head then; I have 
not seen him so pictur'd: you must either be directed 
by some that take upon them to know; or take upon 
yourself that, which I am sure you do not know; 
or jump the after- inquiry on your own peril: and 
how you shall speed in your journey's end, I think, 
you'll never return to tell one. 342 

Post. I tell thee, fellow, there are none want eyes, 
to direct them the way I am going, but such as wink, 
and will not use them. 

Gaol. What an infinite mock is this, that a man 
Should have the best use of eyes, to see the way of 
— ! I am sure, hanging s the 1 of 3 


Euter à Messenger. 
Mess. Knock off his manacles; bring your prisoner 
to the king. $29 ci EM 3⁵⁰ 


Post. Thou «brings good n wy ; 1 am . to de 
made free. | 
Gaol. I'll be hang'd then. 4 424 
Post. Thou shalt be then freer tian a e no 
bolts for the dead. [ Exeunt PosT. and Messenger. 
© - Gaol. Unless a man would marry a gallows, and 
beget young gibbets, I never saw one 80 - prone, 
Yet, on my conscience, there are verier knaves desire 
to live, for all he be a Roman: and there be some of 
them too, that die against their wills; so should I, if 
I were one. I would we were all of one mind, and 


one mind good; O, chere were een of gaolers, 
2 M 4; aud 


4479, ecvunrinEG = © 
and gallowses1 I speak against my present profit: but 
my wish hath a preferment int. [ Exit. 
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SCENE 2 wy 


CYMBELINE's Tent, Enter CYMBELINE, Beans; 
GUIDERIUS, ARVIRAGUS, PISANIO, and Lords. 


On. Stand by my woe, you. whom the gods have 
made 

preservers of my throne. Woe is my heart. 
That the poor soldier, that so richly foughht, 
Whose rags sham'd gilded arms, whose naked breast 
Stept before targe of proof, cannot be hong 
He shall be happy that can find him, + a N 
Our grace can make him so. 1 enn 


ei 


Bel. I never sax 
Such noble fury in so poor a * o l a i 
Such precious deeds in one that anden nought 
But beggary and poor looks. 

Om. No tidings of him? 110 

Pis. He hath been search anang we - dead and | 

living, SS FEE $64 £1 | 

But no trace of him 

Cm. To my grief, I am n e 
The heir of his reward; which I will 3 380 
To you, the liver, heart, and brain of Britain, 
[To BELARIUs, GUIDERIUS, and ARVIRAGUS. 
By whom, I grant, she lives: Tis now the time 


To ask of whence you are ;—report it. 
Bel. 


. E 
2 —_ — 
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Bel. Sir, 7 
In Cambria are we born, and contlemen ; 
Further to beast, were neither true nor — 
Unless I add, we are honest. 
Om. Bow your knees 
Arise my knight's o' the battle; 1 create you | 
Companions to our person, and will fit you 990 
W985 dignities SECOrming your estates. 


Enter Connnivs, Py, Ladies. 


There's business in these faces: Why so sadly 
Greet you our victory ? you look like mn. 
And not o' the court of Britain. | 

Cor. Hail, great king ! 
To sour your happiness; I must repart 
The queen is dead. 

Cym. Whom worse than a eien 
Would this report become ? But I consider, 
By medicine life-may be prolong'd, yet death 400 
Will seize the doctor too. How ended she? 
Cor. With horror, madly dying, like her life; 
Which being cruel to the world, concluded 
Most cruel to herself. What she confess'd, 
I will report, so please you: These her women 
Can trip me, if I err; who, with ve cy nk i 
Were present when she e * l 10:3 

Om. Pr'ythee, say. # 

Cor. First, she confess'd on never lov'd 9 ; only 
Aﬀected greatness got by you, not you: . 4410 


Married your royalty, was wife to your Win 41 
Abhorr'd 


Hd K A „ ——— — — — Of) — 
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Abhorr'd your person. 
Cym. She alone knew this : 
And, but she spoke it dying, would» not 
Believe her lips in opening it. Proceed. 
Cor. Vour daughter, whom she bore Anhand bl 
With such integrity, she did confess 
Was as a scorpion to her sight; whose vs 
But that her flight prevented it, She had 
Ta'en off by poison. 429 
Cym. O most delicate fend! 2 1100 1700 T 
Who is't can read a woman ? -＋]s there more? 
Cor. More, sir, and worse. She did confers 4 che 
| had | 
For you a mortal mineral | which; being took, 
Should by the minute feed on life, and, ling ring, - 
By inches waste you: In which time she purpos'd, 
By watching, weeping, tendance, kissing, to 
O'ercome you with her shew : yes, and in tine 
(When she had fitted you with her craft), to Work ; 
Her son into the adoption of the crow n. 430 
But failing of her end by his strange absence, 
Grew shameless- desperate; open'd, in despighljt 
Of heaven and men, her purposes; e 1 
The ills she hatch'd were not —_— . NT 
Despairing, dy c. n 
Cm. Heard you all this, Gor rata 10:9. E 
Lady. We did, $0 please un Wn * 
Om. Mine eyes | 
Were not in fault, for she was dds bn 2 
Mipe ears, that heard her flattery ; nor my heart, 449 
That 
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That thought her like her _— it had berg 


vicious, 
To have mistrusted her: yet, O 1 v daughter 
That it was folly in me, thou may'st say, 
And * it in oo e Heaven * al | 


Enter Lucius, Iacanco; and "_ * Prien H 


PosTHUMUS behind, „ kf T 
| | BB: 
Thou com'st not, Caius, now for meg; that Li 


The Britons have raz'd out, though with the loss A 
Of many a bold one; whose kinsmen have made suit, Fi 
That their good souls may be appeas'd with slaughter W y 
Of you their captives, which ourself have nnn = 


So, think of your estate. | 44 / 14446 
Luc. Consider, sir, the chance of war; the day 

Was your's by accident; had it gone with us, A 
We should not, when the Gees was _ have 

| threaten d . T 
Our prisoners with the hw But Since the 18 B 
Will have it thus, that nothing but our lives V 
May be call'd ransom, let it come: | sufficeth, 
A Roman with a Roman's heart can suffer: H 
Augustus lives to think on't:: And so much T 
For my peculiar care. This one thing only | U 
1 will entreat; My boy, a Briton born, | 468 
Let him be ransom'd: never master hal 1 
A page so kind, so duteous, diligent, _ U 
So tender over his occasions, true, 


So feat, so nurse- like: let his virtue join LS : U 


Vith 
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With my request, which, I'll make N your m. | 


ness l en 74 91 1 
cannot deny; he hath an no e nds, 
Though he have serv'd a Roman: save e sir, 


And spare no blood beside. . 8 
Gm. I have surely seen him; | 233 
His favour is familiar to me : Boõy 19 4 470 


Thou hast look'd thyself into my raed 8 a 
Mine own. I know not why, wherefore, I say, 
Live, boy: ne' er thank thy master; live: 
And ask of Cymbeline what boon thou wilt. 
Fitting my bounty, and thy state, I'll give it:: 
Vea, though thou do demand a >a 
The noblest taten. 
Imo. I humbly thank your (662 whom * 
Luc. I do not bid thee 1 -_ good dy 
And yet, I know; thou wits! 46 
Imo. No, no; alack, b Sinne i n 
There's other work in — 1 50 W 
Bitter to me as death: a 8 
Must shuffle for itself. E 1690 
Iuc. The boy disdains m, 54047 27.4 Þ + 
He leaves me, scorns me: Briefly Soto? | 
That place them on the truth of girls ar no 
Why stands he so perplex' d:? err Ert 5 
On. What wouldst thou, boy? 4389 
I love thee more and more; * hens and more 
What's best te ask. Know'st him own mn st an ? 
. | afteally ©: pon brane a ol MM 
Wilt have him live? Ts he thy kin? thy friend? ? 
1 2 Ins. 


7 [+ Fi; 1 a} 
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Imo. He is a Roman; no more kin to me, 
Than I to your highness ; ; . —_ Shen you 
vassal, 
Am something nearer. 
Cym. Wherefore ey'st him sor 
Imo. I'll tell you, sir, in bee, w you pleme 
Ts give me hearing | 
Syn. Ay, with all my heart,” 
And lend my best attention. What's thy name? 56 
imo. Fidele, sir. 
Cym. Thou — eects; my page; 
I'll be thy master: Walk with me; speak freely, 
[CYNMBELINE end IMO'GEN walk aide, 
Bel. Ts not t this boy reviv'd from * ps 
Arv. One sand another Fa 
Not more resembles: 'Fhat sweet rosy wy 
Who dy'd, and was Fidele. What think you ? 
Cuid. The same dead thing alive. © 
Bel. i 1 see OY he * us s not; 
+forbear;ys .- 1! 110 >] 
Creatures may be Ae : were't "AF I am sure 65¹ 
He would have spoke to us. = 
Gurd. But we saw him dead. 
Bel. Be silent; let's see — 


Nis. It is my mistress: 1» e 2h:1:f Ae. 


Since she is living, ter the t time run on, 
To good, or bad. [CYM. and Io. come forward 
hn. Came, stand thou by our side; 
Make thy demand e tina 1 you forth ; 
Thani vile 4of ol | 9 
* 5 4 Give 


11 nw  £@A 


a}, 


not; 


MO. 
Zwe 
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Give answer to this boy, and do it freely; 
Or, by our greatness, and the grace of it, 52 | 
Which is our honour, bitter torture shall | 
Winnow the truth from falzehood.——On, peak to 


him. | 
Imo. My boon. is, that this groteman may render F 
of whom he had this ring. tow Hat ki n 
Post. What's that to 1 l Aude. 
n. That diamond upon e lager. Ps; H 
How came it your's? 11911 404 
lach. Thou'lt torture me to Tai unspoken that 
Which, to be spoke, would torture es i tt T 
Om. How . me? uhr 80 
lach. I am glad to be convrain'd to utter that 

which 0 


Torments me to conceal, By en | 

I got this ring; twas Leonatus' jewel, | 

Whom thou didst banish and nen more may 
grieve thee, 


As it doth me) a nobler sir ne'er nöd | | es ws 
'Twixt sky and ground. Wilt thou a more, and 
lord? | 


Cym, All that belongs to this. FN 5 

lack, That paragon, thy daughter —— _ _. 
For whom my heart drops blood, and my false irn 
Quail to remember Give me leave; I faint. | 340 

On. My daughter! what of her? Renew * 

strength: So. 2h. | 
I had rather thou shouldst live while nature will, 
Than die ere I hear more: strive, man, and ee 
ig: W * 77 0 
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lack. Upon a time (unhappy was the clock 
Phat struck the hour!) it was in Rome (accurs'd 
The mansion where!) *twas at a feast (O, would 
Our viands had been poison'd | or, at least, 
Those which I heav'd to head !) the good Posthumus 
(What should I say? he was too good, to be 
Where ill men were; and was the best of all 3550 
Amongst the rar'st of good ones) sitting sadly, 
Hearing us praise our loves of Italy | 
For beauty that made barren the swell'd boast 
Of him that best could speak : for feature, laming 
The shrine of Venus, or straight-pight Minerva, 
Postures beyond brief nature; for condition, 
eee | 
Loves woman for ; besides, that hook of wiving, 
Fairness, which strikes the eye 

m. I stand on fire: | 36 
Come to the matter. | | 

lach. All too soon I shall, 
Unless thou wouldst grieve quickly. — This Post. 

huumus : 

(Most like a noble lord in love, and one 
That had a royal lover), took his hint ; 
And, not dispraising whom we prais'd (therein 
He was as calm as virtue), he began 
His mistress picture; which by his tongue being made, 
And then a mind put in't, either our brags 
Were crack'd of kitchen trulls, or his description 579 
Prov'd us unspeaking sots. _ 

Cym. Nay, nay, to the purpose. 


lach. Your daughter's n, —there it begins.— 
He 
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He spake of her, as Dian had hot dreams -M 
And she alone were cold: Whereat, I, wretch ! 
Made scruple of his praise; and wager'd with hin 
Pieces of gold, *gainst this which then. he wore” 

Upon his honour'd finger, to attain | 

In suit the place of his bed, and win this e 

By her's and mine adultery: he, true 1 " ts 
No lesser of her honour confident 
Than I did truly find her, stakes this ring; 5 
And would so, had it been a earbunele 
Of Phœbus“ wheel; and might so safely, had ic 
Been all the worth of his car. Away to Britaitt . 2 


* 


post I in this design: Well may you, sir, ogy 90 * 
Remember me at oourt, where I was taught | | 
Of your chaste daughter the wide difference 0 
Twixt amorous and villanous. Being thus ee 
Of hope, not longing, mine Italian brain 5511p 590 


Gan in your duller Britain operate 
Most vilely ; for my vantage, excellent; 
And, to be brief, my practice so prevaiFd, 
That I return'd with similar proof 1 
To make the noble Leonatus mad, | 
By wounding his belief in her renown 
With tokens thus, and thus; averring notes 
Of chamber-hanging, pictures, this her bracelet 
(O, cunning, how I got it!) nay, some marks 
Of secret on her person, that he could not 6000 
But think her bond of chastity quite crack'd, ; 
[ having ta'en the forfeit. Madge rene 
Methinks, I see him nowW hs 5 
Post. Ay, so thou do'st, [Coming forward. 
M ij | Italian 
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Italian fiend - Ah me, most credulous fool, 
Egregious murderer, thief, any thing | 
That's due to all the villains past, in being, . 
To come!—0O, give me cord, or knife, or poison, 
Some upright justicer | 'Thou, king, Send out 
For torturers ingenious: it is! . bio 
That all, the abhorred things o' the earth ants, 
By being worse than they. I am Posthumus, 
That kill'd thy daughter :—villain-like, I lie; 
That caus'd a lesser villain than myself, | 
A sacrilegious thief, to do't :—the temple 
Of virtue was she; yea, and she herself. 
Spit, and throw stones, cast mire upon me, set 
The dogs o- the street to bay me: * 
Be call'd, Posthumus Leonatus; and WT, 
Be villany less than *twas O Imogen ons 1x 
My queen, my life, - _ wife | Ki er . 
Imogen, Imogen! 0 T6Y h 511 
Imo. Peace, my lord; hear, hear . 
Post. Shall's have a play of this? Thou scornful 
Page⸗ 
There lie thy part. [Striking her She fall 
Pis. O, gentlemen, help 
Mine, and your mistress—O, my lord Pelham 
Vou ne'er kill'd Imogen till now N r help !— 
Mine honour'd lady! | 
cm. Does the world go wound ? 630 
Post. How come these 5 on me? N 
Pis. Wake, my mistress! 
Om. If this be so, the r do mean to strike me 7 
To death with mortal Joy. | | 


Pas, 


610 


620 


ne 
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Pis. How fares my mistress? 

Ino. O, get thee from my sight; | 
Thou gav'st me poison: dangerous fellow, tenet 
Breathe not where princes are. 

Cym. The tune of Imogen! 

Pis. Lady, the _ throw stones of Ae * 

me, if 640 
That box I gave you was not thought by me 
A precious thing; I had it from the queen. 

n. New matter still? 

Imo. It poison'd me. 

Cor. O gods 
left out one thing which the queen confess'd, 

Which must approve thee honest: If Pisanio- 


Have, said she, given his mistress that confection 
Which I gave him for cordial, she is Serv'd 
As I would serve a rat. 530 


Gun. What's this, Cornelius 3 
Cor. The queen, sir, very oft importunꝰd me 
To temper poisons for her; still pretending 
The satisfaction of her knowledge, only 
In killing creatures vile, as cats and dogs, 
Of no esteem : I, dreading that her purpose 
Was of more danger, did compound for her 
A certain stuff, which, being ta'en, would cease 
The present power of life; but, in short time, 
All offices of nature should again 66 
Do their due functions. Have you ta'en of it? 
Imo. Most like I did, for I was dead. | 
Bel. My boys, 
There was our error.. | 1 12083- 44 
_ Miij Z's Guid. 
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Guid. This is sure Fidele. | 
Imo. Why did you throw your 8 lady from you? 

Think, that you are 3 0. and now 


Throw me again. 
Post. Hang there like fruit, * , 


Till the tree die 1 x7 1 550 


m. How now, my flesh, my child J 
What, nlak*st thou me a dullard in this 47 


Wilt thou not speak to me? | 1 
Imo. Your blessing, sir. [Kneeling 
Bel. Though you did love this youth, I une you 

not; 


You had a motive fort. 4 
Cym. My tears, that fall, 
Prove: holy water on thee! Imogen, 
Thy mother's dead. wen £ 32 
Imo. I am sorry for't, my lord. ' © | 680 
m. O, she was naught; and long of her it was, 
That we meet here so strangely: But 8520 son 
Is gone, we know not ho, nor W . 
Pis. My lord, ht 
Now fear is from me, I'll speak troth. and can, 
Upon my lady's missing, came to me 0 
With his sword drawn; foam d at + mouth, and 
swore, 
If 1 discover'd-not which way che: ago” | 


b Guid. adhen 


It was my instant death: By accident, 


I had a feigned letter of my masters 650 
Then in my pocket; which directed him | 
To seek her on the mountains near to Milford ; 
Wine, in a frenzy, in 178 master's garments, 
Fin f Which 
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| Which he enforc'd from me, away he posts | 
du? With unchaste purpose, and with oath to violate - 
My lady's honour : what became of __ 1% 
further know not. 
Cuid. Let me end the story: 
670 WM 1 slew him there. asf 4 | 
Cym. Marry, the gods n 1.7.27, 5400 
would not thy good deeds should —_ my lips | 
Pluck a hard sentence: pr 'ythee, valiant youth, 
ns. Deny't again. 
fou Cuid. IJ have spoke it, and I did it, | 
| Cym. He was a prince. . 
VI, Cuid. A most uncivil one: The wrongs. he did me 
Were nothing prince-like ; for he did provoke me 
With language that would make me spurn the sea, 
If it could so roar to me: I cut off's head 
80 And am right glad, he is not standing here 710 
„ To tell this tale of mine. e 
Cym. I am sorry for thee: 
By thine own tongue thou art . d, and must 
| Endure our law: Thou art dead. 
n, Ino. That headless man 
l thought had been my lord. 
nd Cym. Bind the offender, 
And take him from our presence. Tc 
Bel. Stay, sir king 26-1 a idlt 
This man is better than the man he ew, 720 
As well descended as thyself; and haut 
More of thee merited, than a band of e 
Had ever scar for. Let his arms alone; 1 Se 4 
* were not born for bondage. ; 


3 ; on 
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Om. Why, old soldier, 

_ Wilt thou undo the worth thou art unpaid. for, 

By tasting of. our wrath > How of descent 

As good as we ? | 
Arv. In that he spake too far. 
Cym. And thou shalt die for't. 73⁰ 
Bel. We will die all three: 


Ad J. 


Bel. He it is, that hath | | 
Assum'd this age: indeed, a bartish's+ man; 
I know not how, a traitor. 

Om. Take him hence; 

The whole world shall not save him. 
Bel. Not too hot: 
First pay me for the nursing of thy sons; 
And let it be confiscate all, so soon | 750 
As I have receiv'd it. | 

Cym. Nursing of my sons! | 

Bel. I am too blunt, and saucy : Here s my knee: 


But I will prove, that two of us are as good 0 
As I have given out him. — My sons, I must, U 
For my own part, unfold a dangerous speech, v 
Though, haply, well for you. ( 
Arv. Your danger's ours. p 
Guid. And our good his. c 
Bel. Have at it then, — y 
By leave; — Thou had'st, great king, 2 aubje8t who y 
Was call'd Belarius 740 Wy 
O Cym. What of him ? . f 7 
A banish' d traitor, F 
E 

T 

U 

H 

T 

T 


F; 
T 


U 
Ere Parise, I will prefer my sons; If 


Then, spare not the old father. Mighty sir, A 
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ar. 

These two young gentlemen" that call me father, 

And think they are my sons, are none of mine; 

They are the issue of your 8 7 1 TI 10's 7 

And blood of your begetting. ARTS 119 | 

n. How! my issue "Roe nig 79 gi | 
Bel. So sure as you your father's, 5 1, old 1 Morgan 

Am that Belarius whom you sometime banish'd: 

Your pleasure was my near offence, my punichment . 

Itself, and all my treason; that I suffer d. 

Was all the harm I did. These gentle ee 

(For such, and so they are) these twenty years 

Have I train'd up: those arts they have, as 1 

Could put into them; my breeding was, sir, as 

Your highness knows. Their nurse, Euriphile, 

pho Whom for the theft I wedded, stole these children 

71% upon my banishment: I mov'd her tot:; 771 
Having receiv'd the punishment before, i 
For that which I did then: Beaten for loyalty' ' | 
Excited me to treason: Their dear loss, 
The more of you ' twas felt, the more it shap'd 
Unto my end of stealing them. But, ee sir, 
Here are your sons again; and I; must lose 
Two of the sweet'st companions in the ds. — 


90 


The benediction of these covering:heavens/; +. +./] 
Fall on their heads like dew i for they an 1 
750 ¶ To inlay heaven with stars. 107 | 


Om. Thou weep'st, and speak st. 
The service, that you three have done, is more 
ee? Unlike than this thou tell'st: I lost my children; 3 
If these be they, I know not how to * 39 
A pair of worthier s0ns. | 


Bel. 
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Bel, Be pleas'd a While, 8 
This gentleman, whom I call Nl: 
Most worthy prince, as your's, is true Guiderius : 
This gentleman, my Cadwal, Arviragus, 17% 
Your younger princely son; he, sir, was lap'd _ 


In a most curious mantle, wrought by the hand 


Of his queen-mother, which, for more Fe probatian, 
I can with ease produce. 
Cym. Guiderius had 
Upon his neck a mole, a sanguine a 
It was a mark of wonder. | 
Bel. This is he; 
Who hath upon him still that natural stamp: 
It was wise nature's end in the donation,” ; $0 
To be his evidence now. | 
Cm. O, what am I 
A mother to the birth of three? Ne' er mother 
Rejoic'd deliverance more :—Blest may you be, 
That, after this strange starting from your orbs, 


You may reign in them now !—O- Imogen, 


Thou hast lost by this HR 
Imo. No, my lord; 
I have got two worlds by*t.—-O my namic brothers, 


Have we thus met? O never say hereafter, $10 


But J am truest speaker: you call'd me brother, 
When I was but your sister; 1 you brothers, 4 
When you were so indeed. | 

m. Did you e' er meet? 

Arv. Ay, my good lord. 

Guid, And at first meeting lov'd; 
Continued so, until we thought he died. 


Cor. 
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cor. By the queen's dram she Wen. 

Cym. O rare instinct! | 
When shall I hear all through? This eres art 
Hath to it circumstantial branches, which 321 
Distin&ion should be rich in. Where? how liv*d you? 
And when came you to serve our Roman captive? 
How parted with your brothers? how first met thern ? 
Why fled you from the court? and whither ? These, 
And your three motives to the battle, with 
I know not how much more, should be demanded ; 
And all the other by-dependencies, 
From chance to chance; but nor the time, nor pas 
Will serve our long interrogatories. See, 330 
posthumus anchors upon Imogen; 
And she, like harmless lightning, throws her eye 
On him, her brothers; me, her master; hitting 
Each objet with a joy: the counter- change 
Is severally in all. Let's quit this ground, 
And smoke the temple with our sacrifices— 
Thou art my brother; So we'll hold thee ever. 

1 2⁰ BeLARIUS. 

Ino. You are my father too; and mn e e me, 
Io see this gracious season. Hogs 

Cm. All o'er-joy'd, 5 | 840 
Save these in bonds: let them be joyful wo, on 
For they shall taste our comfort. | 

Ino. My good master, 
[ will yet do you service. 

Luc. Happy be you! 

Om. The forlora soldier, that so nobly Fought; 


He would have well becom'd this place, and grac 1 5 
"1ne 


H 
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The thankings of a king. 19910 2 


Post. I am, sir, 83 
The soldier that did company thene ig 1 80 
In poor beseeming; twas a-fitment i 
The purpose I then follow d: That I was he, 
Speak, Iachimo; I had you en and * 
Have made you finis. | 

lach. I am down again: 1 at 
But now my heavy conscience Sinks my 3 [ Kneels, 4 
As then your force did. Take that life, *beseech you, Wl 


Which I so often owe: but, your ring first; E 
And here the bracelet of the truest princess, ml 
That ever swore her faith. | 86 Wi: 
Post. Kneel not to. me : * 
The power that 1 have on you, is to spare you; - 
The malice towards you, to forgive you: Live, ze 
And deal with others better. 1 
Cym. Nobly « doom'd; 
We'll learn our "Age of a son- in- law; . 
Pardon's the word to all. | = 5 
Ard. You holp us, sir, | bt 
As you did mean indeed to be our brother ; 3 5 
Joy'd are we, that you are. un 


Post. Vour servant, princes. Good my ona of Rome, Mi 
Call forth your soothsayer: As I Slept, methought, c 


Great Jupiter, upon his eagle back d, | $ 
Appear'd to me, with other sprightly shews Pers 
Of mine own kindred : when I wak'd, I found rh 
This label on my bosom; whose containing Por 


Ts so from sense in hardness, that I can 
Make no collection of it: let him shew 


eels, 
ou, 


860 


879 
me, 
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His skill in the construction. yy 

Luc.. Philarmonus——- - r er A. 880 

Sooth. Here, my good lord. g 
Luc. gs: and declare'the meaning. #4 

| Soothsayer reads. 5 mY + 5 


Mien as a tion s whelp shall, to himself wer rate withe, 
ut gee ing find, and be embrac'd by a piece of tender air; 
and when from a Stately cedar Shall be lopt branches, 


which, being dead many years, shall after revive, be joint-- 


ed to the old stock, and freshly grow ; then shall Posthus, 
mus end his miseries, Britain be fortunate, and flourish. 
in peace and plenty. 


Thou, Leonatus, art the lion's whelp; 890 
The fit and apt construction of thy name, 
Zing Leo-natus, doth import so much. 
The piece of tender air, thy virtuous daughter, 

[To CYVMBELINE. 
Which we call mollis aer ; and mollis aer F 
We term it mulzer which mulzer, I divine, 


Is this most constant wife; [ToPosT.] who, even ws = 


Answering the letter of the oracle, 
Unknown to you, _unsought, were clip*d about 
With this most tender air. bs | 


Cm. This hath some seeming. goo 


Soot i. The lofty cedar, royal Cymbeline, | 
fersonates thee : and thy lopt branches point 
Thy two sons forth: who, by Belarius stolen, 
for many years thought dead, are now reviv'd, 
To the majestick cedar join'd ; whose issue 
romises Britain peace and plenty. 

9 | N Cym. 
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Cym. Well, 
My peace we will begin —And, Caius eg 


Although the victor, we submit to Czsar, 
And to the Roman empire; promising 90 
To pay our wonted tribute, from the which 

We were dissuaded by our wicked queen; 

On whom heaven's justice (both on her, and her's), 
Hath lay'd most heavy hand. 

Sooth. The fingers of the powers above bs tune 
The harmony of this peace. The vision | 
Which I made known to Lucius, ere the stroke 
Of this yet scarce-cold battle, at this instant 
Is full accomplish'd : For the Roman eagle, 

From south to west on wing Soaring aloft, ' 920 
Lessen'd herself, and in the beams o' the sun 

So vanish'd : which fore-shew'd, our princely. eagle, 
The imperial Czsar, Should again. unite 


His favour with the radiant Cymbeline, 


Which shines here in the west. 
Cym. Laud we the gods; | | 

And let our crooked smokes climb to. ow nostrils 

From our blest altars Publish we this peace 

To all our subjects. Set we forward: Let 

A Roman and a British ensign wave 9935 

Friendly together; so through Lud's town march; 

And in the temple of great Jupiter 3 

Our peace we'll ratify ; seal it with feasts.— 

Set on there: Never was a war did cease, + 

Ere bloody hands were n with such a peace. 
[EKreunt omnes 
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my SONG, 
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4 SONG, ung by GurDErnvus ard Axvixacus 
over FiDELE, ruppored to be dead. 
19 | N 8 | 
By Mr. WILLIAM Cotlting. 


„ 1 
To fair Fidele's gras tomb, 
Soft maids, and village hangs hall bring. 
Eack op ning sweet, af. earliest loom, 
And rifle all the breathing $hring. 


0 No wailing ghost Shall dare appear 
| To vex with shrieks this quiet grove © 
e But Shepherd lads assemble here, 

And melting virgins own their love. 

No wither d witch Shall-here be Seen, 

n No goblins lead their mghtly crew > 
| The female fays shall. haunt the. green, 
a And dress thy grave with pearly dew. 
dz | 4. 


The red - breast oft at ev ning hours 
Shall kindly lend his little aid, 

With hoary moss, and gather d flowers, 
To deck the ground where thou art laid. 
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Au G qui; 

mien hte winds, and beating 1 rainy . 
In tempests shake the 5yloan cell; | 

Or midit the chace on eu ry plain. v7 
The tender ought on de . 


= 6. 


Each lonely wene dal tet ra, x hr 
For thee the tear be duly Shed; e 


Below d, e Ch dien a ere 


1 


And mourn'd, till pity's sel, be dead. 
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ANNOTATIONS 


UPON 


G YMBE LINE. 


Line 1. You do not meet a oy, bug frowns : our 
BLOOD 

No more obey the heavens, than our courtitrs', 

Still seem, as does the ting s.] We do not 
met a man but frowns ; our blood our countenances, 
which, in popular speech, are said to be regulated by 
the temper of the blood—no more obey the laws of 
lenden which direct us to appear what we really are 
—than our cburtiers' that is, than the bloods of our 
courtiers; but our bloods, like theirs—still seem, as doth 
the ling . JokNs O. 

In the Yorkshire Tragedy, 1619, which has been at- 
tributed to Shakspere, blood appears to be used for in- 
tination - | 
A1j | & For 


4 ANNOTATIONS UPON | Aa]. 


c For *tis or blood to love what we are for. 
| bidden. 
Again, in K. Lear, act iv. sc. 2. 
460 Were it my fitness - 
« To let these hands obey my blood.” 
In K. Henry VIII. act iii. sc. 4. is the same thought: 
subject to your countenance, glad, or sort, 
« As I saw it inclin'd.“' SrTEEvIXS. 
I would propose to make this passage clear by a 
very slight alteration, only leaving out the last letter; 
You do not meet a man but frowns : our bloods 
No more obey the heavens than our courtiers 
Still seem, as does the king.— | 
That is, Still look as the hing does; or, as he ex. 
presses it a little differently afterwards : 
I vear their faces to the bent 


Of the king's lool. Tyrwuinr, 
28. You nes him far. ] 7. e. you praise him exten- 
A STEEVENS, 


29. {DO EXTEND 3 sir, within himself;] Lex. 
tend him within himself: my praise, however extes- 
sive, is within his merit. 5 Jonanso0n, 

Perhaps this passage may be somewhat illustrated 
by the following lines in Troilus and Cressida, act iii. 

1 no man is the lord of any thing, 
«Till he communicate his parts to others: 
Nor doth he of himself know them for aught, 
« *Till he behold them form'd in the applause 
Where they are extended,” &c,  STEEVENS- 
b To 


441. 


To extend means here, as in many other places, to esti- 
mate, or appretiate.— However highly I estimate him, my 
estimation is still short of his real value, So, in a subse- 
quent scene of this play: The approbations of those 
that weep this lamentable divorce, under her colours, 
ht: are wonderfully to extend him.“ | 
orry, The term 1s, originally, legal. " Maran 


CYMBELINE, 5 


for. 


ENS, 51. 2＋IUir'd in court 
by a (Which rare it is to do), most prais d, most 61 lo'd, Ji 


tter; W This encomium is high and artful, To be at once in 
ods any great degree loved and raven, is truly rare. 
JoHNSON., 
54. 4 glass that featur'd them; ] Feated i is the 
ex. old reading. 
This passage may be well explained by another in 
the first part of King Henry IF. 


ITT, —— He was indeed the glass 

view Mlerein the noble youths did dress 8 

ENS, Again, Ophelia describes Hamlet, as 

ex- The glass of fashion, and the mould of form. 

xten. WM To dress themselves therefore may be to form them- 
son. 5£1ves. | 

ated Dresser, in French, is to form. To dress a Spaniel, 
ili. is to break him in. 


Frat is nice, exad. So in the Tempest 
| ——look how well my garments sit upon me, 
ht, Much feater than before, 
80 To feat, therefore, may be a verb meaning to ren 
zns. der nice, exact by the dress of Posthumus, even the 
70 Pore mature courtiers condescended to regulate their 
external appearance. STEEVENS. 


99. 
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99. {( Always reserd'd my holy duty )——] I say 1d 
not fear my father, so far as * may say it Withow 
breach of duty. 8 ] oHNso0x, 

114. Though ink be made of gall.) Shakspere, even 
in this poor conceit, has confounded the vegetable 
| galls used in ink, with the animal gall, supposed to be 
bitter. TEA  Fonrns0x, 

The poet mickey mean either the vegetable or the 
animal galls with equal propriety, as the vegetable gall 
is bitter; and I have seen an ancient receipt for making 
ink, beginning, „Take of the black juice of the gal 

of oxen two ounces, &c. S FEVENS, 
12. And Sear up my embracembiits from u text” 
With bonds of death !——] Shakspere may 
poetically call the cere-cloths in which the dead are 
wrapp'd, the bonds of" death, If $0, we Should read 
cere instead of sear. A 
Why thy canoniz'd bones hearsed ih death 
Have bufst their cerements ? 

To sear up, is properly to close vp by burning; but in 
this passage the poet may have dropp'd that idea, and 
used the word simply for to close up. STEEVENS, 

May not scar up, here mean solder up, and the re- 
ference be to a lead coffin? Perhaps cerements in Ham- 
let's address to tlie ghost, was used for searments in 
the same sense. HENLEY. 

157. a touch more rare 

Subdues all pangs, all fears.) Rare is used 
often for eminently good; but I do not remember an 


Passage 


Tel 


a1 


1 dg 


ible 


ing 


_—_ in which it stands for emnently bad, May we 
read, | 


a touch more near. 


ES Ovid. 
There is another interpretation, dah perhaps will 
remove the difficulty. A touch more rare, may mean a 


rabler passion. JonunsoN:s 


So, in Antony and Cleopatra, act i. SC. 2. 
The death of Fulvia, with more urgent touches, 
Do strowgly speak to us. 

Again, in the Tempest. 
Hast thou, which art but air, a touch, a feeling 
Of their aMlictions ? &c. | 


A touch is not unfrequently used, by other ancient 


writers, in this sense. 
A touch more rare is „ a more exquisite 


feeling, a superior sensation. So as Dr, Farmer observes 
to me in Fraunce's Yoichurch. He is speaking of Mars 


and Venus, „When sweet tickling joyes of tutching 
came to the ben poynt, when two were one,“ Kc. 
STEEVENS. 
164. — 2 puttock.] A Aite. JonnsoN. 
245. —— her beauty and her brain, &c.] 1 believe 
the lord means to speak a sentence, „ Sir, as I told 
jou always, beauty and brain go not together. 
JOHNSON. 
246. ——She's a good Sign, 1 I believe the 
poet meant nothing by sign, but Jeir outward shew. 
JouxsoR. 
The 
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« Cura deam propior luctusque domesticus angit.“ 
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The same allusion is common to other writers. 
in Beaumont and Fletcher's Fair Maid of the Inn : 
cc a common trull, | 
« A tempting sign, and curiously set forth 
« To draw in riotous guests.“ | 
Again, in the Elder Brother, by the same authors: 
« Stand still, thou sign of man.“ 
To understand the whole force of Shakspere's idea, 
it should be remembered, that anciently almost even 
sign had a motto, or some attempt at a witticism, un. 
derneath it. STEEVENS, 
-written in are 85 HENLꝭII. 
260. — tere a paper lost 
| As offer'd mercy is. J I believe the poet's 
meaning is, that the loss of that paper would prove a 
fatal to her, as the loss of a pom to a condeman'd 
criminal. FEE 
A thought nen this occurs in Al's Well tit 
Ends Well. 
„Like a remorseful pardon lowly carried.” 
Srrevtxs. 


tell the diminution 
Of space had pointed him sharp as my needle:| 
The diminution of space, is the diminution of which Sat 
is the cause. Trees are killed by a blast of lightning, 
that is, by Slasting, not blasted lightning. Jokxsox. 
287. ——next — Next r 
| 'JoaNs08. 


280. 


296. —or e'er I could 
Gide him that parting Aiss, which I had set 


Betwixt two charming mb en Dr. War- 
burton 
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Aa J. 


burton pronounces, .as absolutely as if he had been 
present at their parting, that these two charming 
words were adieu Posthumus ; but as Mr, Edwards has 
observed, she must have understood the language of 
love very little, if she could find no tenderer expres- 
sion of it, than the name by which every one called 
her husband. | | STEEVENS, 
300. Shakes all our buds from growng.] A bud, 
without any distinct idea, whether of flower or fruit, 
is a natural representatian of any thing incipient or im- 
mature; and the buds of flowers, if flowers are meant, 
grow to flowers, as the buds of fruits grow to fruits. 
| Jonns0N. 
— tyrannous breathing of the north, 
Shakes all our buds from growing. 
A great critick proposes to read, 
Shuts all our buds from blowing : 
and his emendation may in some measure be conſirm- 
ed by those beautiful lines in the Two Noble Kinsmen, 
which I have no doubt were written by Shakspere. 
Emilia is Speaking of a rose: 
cet is the very emblem of a maid. 
„For when the west wind courts her gentily, 
« How modestly she blows, and paints the sun 
„With her chaste blushes ?—when the north 
comes near her 
Rude and impatient, then like chastity, 
« She locks her beauties in her bud again, 
And leaves him to base briars.” - FARMER. 
I think the old reading may be sufficiently supported 
B. by 


* 
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by the following passage in the 18th Sonnet of our au, 


thor : 

Rough winds do s4gke the darling buds of May,” 

Again, in the Taming ef @ Shrew ? 
« Confounds thy fame, as whirlwinds $hahe fair 
 buds."' ,.-. STEEVENs, 
906. and à Frenciman.] The old copy reads 
Frenchman, a Dutchman, and @ Spaniard. STEEVERs, 
314, ——makes Aim In the sense in which we 
Say, This will make or mar you. Jonxs0x, 
321. ——words him-——@ great deal from the matter.) 
Makes the description of him very distant from the 


truth. | Jonnsox, 
325. ——under her cclours,——] Under her banner; 
by her influence. | Joansox, 


928. .——without more guality.—— |] The ſolio reads 


Less * Mr. Rowe first made the alteration. 


STEEVENS, 
246. ——1 dtd atone, Kc. ] To atone fignifies in this 
place to reconcile. 80 Ben Jonson, in 2% Silent Ho. 
man < 
There had been some hope to atone 3 
Again, in Heywood's Ergl:sh Traveller, 1633: 
The constable is call'd to atone the broil.“ 
| STEEVENS. 
351. „ shunn'd to go even with what | 
heard, &c.] This is expressed with a kind of fantas- 
tical perplexity. He means, I was then willing to 
take tor my direction the experience of others, more 


than 


NS, 
t | 
tas- 
to 
ore 


han 
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than such intelligence as I had gathered wel, 
a 
36g. — may, without contradiclion,- -] 
Which, en my be publickly told: | 
_ — JOHNSON, 
977. —though 7 profess, &c.] Though 1 have not 
the common obligations of a lovet to his mistress, 
and regard her not with the fondness of a friend, but 
the reverence of an adorer, JorNsoON. 
381.— 7 She went before others I have ren, as that 
diamond of your's ovtliistres many I have beheld, 1 could 
not believe ale excrlled many on] if (says lachimo) 
your mistress went before some others I have seen, 


only in the same degree your diamond outlustres 


many I have like wise seen, I should not admit on that 
account that she excelled many: but 4 ought not to 
make myself the judge of who is the fairest lady, or 
which is the brightest diamond, till I have beheld the 
finest of either kind which nature has hitherto pro- 
duced. The passage is not nonsense. It was the 
business of Iachimo to appear on this occasion as an 
infidel to beauty, in order to spirit Posthumus to lay 
the wager, and therefore will not admit of her excel- 
lence on any comparison. STEEVENS. 

As the passage how stands, even with Mr. Steevens's 
explanation, the latter member of the sentence 
but | have not geen, &c. is not r opposed to 
the former. MALONE» 

Ifa break of mark of suspension were inserted after 
* lady——” Mr. Malone's difficulty would be re- 

Bij moved. 
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moved. Posthumus must be considered as interrupt. 
ing Iachimo, before he had completed his sentence, 
What was cut off may be easily supplied :——there. 
fore we cannot precisely appretiate either. HENLzy, 
405. ——toconvince the honour of my mistress nd 
Convince for overcome. WARBURT0Ox. 
So, in Macbeth - 
* their malady convinces | 
The great essay of art.” Jonxsox. 
424. — abu % .] Deceiv'd. Jonxsox. 
434. ——approbation——] Proof. JokRsovx. 
444+ You are a friend, and therein the wiser,——] 
You are @ friend to the lady, and therein the wiser, as 
you will not expose her to hazard; and that you fear, 
is a proof of your religious fidelity. JOHNsS0N, 
458. lach. J 1 bring you no Sufficient testimony 
that I have enjoy d the dearest bodily part of your mistres, 
my ten thousand ducats are yours; so is your diamond to; 
VI come off, and leave her in such honour as you hat 
trust in, she your jewel, this your jewel, ap my gold art 
yours, &c. | 
Post. I embrace these conditions, Kc. ] To make 
Iachimo talk more in character, for we find him sharp 
enough in the prosecution of his bet, we should strike 
out the negative, and read the rest thus: 1f / bring 
you sufficient testimony that 1 have enjoy d, &c. my in 
thousand ducats are mine; $0 ts your diamond too. If | 
come off, and leave her in such honour, &C. she your jewth 
&C. and my gold are yours. WARBURTON. 
I once 


AA 1, 

1 once thought this emendation right; but am now 
of opinion, that Shakspere intended that Iachimo, 
having gained his purpose, should designedly drop the 
invidious and offensive part of the wager, and to flat- 
ter Posthumus, dwell long upon the more pleasing 
part of the representation. One condition of a wager 
implies the other, and there is no need to mention 
both. x Johxsox. 

502. Other conclusions — Other experiments. 1 
eonmend, says Walton, an angler that tries conclusions, 
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and improves his art. Jon ns 


508. Your highntss 


Shad hdd Mis prodiicebut bade lin your bears > "2 


There is in this passage nothing that much requires a 
note, yet I cannot forbear to push it forward into ob- 
grvation. The thought would probably have been 
more amplified, had our author lived to be shocked 


with sueh experiments as have been published in 


later times, by a race of men who have practised tor- 
tires without pity, and related them without shame, 
and are yet suffered to erect un heads FR human 
beings. 
aper saxa __ ee a pastor. 
Jonxsox. 
521. 7 do not lil e 8 ] This soliloquy 1s very 
artificial. The speaker is under no strong pressure 
of thought; he is neither resolving, repenting, sus- 
pecting, nor deliberating, and yet makes a long speech 
to tell himself what himself knows. Johxsox. 
Ido not like er. 


B ii. — . 


F 
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This soliloquy, however inartificial in respect of the 
speaker, is yet necessary to prevent that uneasines 
which would naturally arise in the mind of an ay. 
dience on recollection that the queen had mischie vous 
ingredients in her possession, unless they were unde. 
ceived as to the quality of them; and it is no less ug. 
tul to prepare us for the return of Imogen to life, 
| STEEVENy, 
Nor is it defective in contrivance upon another ac. 
count. The entrance of Pisanio; the change of the 
queen's countenance on his unexpected appearance, 
arising from the consciousness of her design to de. 
Stroy him, with the preparations she had just received; 
and the physician's knowledge of Pisanio's character; 
all conspired to prompt the n in question. 
Her. 
544. — Shift lis g. To change his abode. 
Jonson. 
348. — that leans 9 1 That inclines towards its fl. 
Io xson. 
338. Think ker @ chance thou n on — 
Such is the reading of the old copy. The meaningis 
« think with what a fair prospe& of mending your 
fortunes you now change your prevent service.“ 
STEEVENS. 
570. Of W for her stocet POR A leiger ambassa. 
dor, is one that resides at a foreign court to promote 
__ master's interest. | Johxsox. 
584. ———but most miserable 
Is the desire that's glorious——1 Her hus- 
| band, 


Ad. | 
band, she says, proves her supreme grief. She had 
been happy had she been stolen as her brothers were; 
but now she is miserable, as all those are who have a 
zense of worth and honour superior to the vulgar, 
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| which occasions them infinite vexations from the en- 


vious and worthless part of mankind. Had she not 
so refined à taste as to be content only with the su-: 
perior merit of Posthumus, but could have taken up 
with Cloten, sbe might have escaped these persecu- 
tions. This elegance of taste, which always discovers 
an excellence and chooses it, she calls with great subli- 
mity of e The desire that's glorious. 
| WARBURTON: 
585, „ be ha | 
How mean soe er, that have ther honest wills, 
Which seasons comfort. To be able to 
refine on calamity (Says she) is the miserable privi- 
lege of those who are educated with aspiring thoughts 
and elegant desires. Blessed are they, however mean 
their condition, who have the power of gratifying 
their honest inclinations, which circumstance bestows 
an additional rel5h on comfort itself. 
So, in Macbeth. 
* You lack the season of all natures, sleep. 
Again, in Albumazar, 1615 
. the memory of 8 past 
Seasons the welcome. STEEVENS. 
Imogen's sentiment is, in my apprehension, simply 
this: — Had 1 been stolen away in my infancy, or (as she 
says in another place) born a neat-herd's daughter, I 
1 8 had 
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had been happy. But instead of that, I am in a high, 
and, what is called, a glorious station; and most mii. 
rable is such a situation ! Wretched is the wish of whith th 
object is glory! Happier far are those, how low gocder 
thetr rank in life, who have it in therr power to gratify 
thetr virtuous inclinations e a circumstance that gives an 
additional zest to comfort itself, and renders it Something 
more; or (to borrow our author's words in another 
place) which keeps comfort always fresh and lasting. 
A line in Timon may, perhaps, prove the best com. 
ment on the former part of this passage: 
&« O the fierce wretchedness that glory brings!” 
Of the verb to season, as explained by Mr. Steevens, 
so many instances occur, that there can, I think, be 
do doubt of the propriety of his interpretation. 
; 7 | Marlow, 
614. ————ard the rich crop 
Of sea and land,] The crop of sea and land 
means only the productions of either element. 
1 'STEEVENSs, 


616. ——and the twinn'd stones | 
Upon the number*d beach? The pebbles 

on the sea shore are so much of the same size and 
Shape, that tinn'd may mean as like as twins, So in 
the Maid of the Mill, by Beaumont and Fletcher: 
Rut is it possible that two faces 
« Should be so twinn'd in form, complexion, &c. 
Again in our author's Coriolanus, act iv. sc. 4. 
« Are still together, who tuin as twere, in love.“ 
Theobald's 
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Theobald's conjecture is supported by a passage in 
„%, x. Lear | 
Mie. 


cc 1 murm' ring surge 

« That on t&* unnumber'd idle pebbles gee 
Tp unnumber' d, and the number'd, approach so nearly 
% Nin sound, that it is difficult for the ear to distinguish 


one from the other. | MaLONE. 

laid 627. Should make desire vomit emptiness, 

ther Nat so allur'd to feed.] No one who = been 
ever sick at sea, can be at a loss to understand what is 

om. meant by vomiting emptiness.  MaLoNE. 


To vomit emptiness is, in the language of poetry, to 
feel the nen of eructation without plenitude. 
8 JonNnsoN. | 
be 638. He' s Strange, and 1 ] Strange, [ believe, 
signifies SA, or backward. So Holinshed, p. 735 : 
«  — brake to him his mind in this mischievous 
matter, in which he found him nothing strange. | 

Peevish anciently meant weak, silly. So in Lylly's 
Endymion, 1591: Never was any so feevzs/ to ima» 
NS. WY ine the moon either capable of affection, or shape of 
a mistress. Again, in Lylly's Galatea, when a man 
has given a conceited answer to a plain question, 
Diana says, „Let him alone, he is but peevish.“ 
Again, in Love's Metamorhlosis by Lylly, 1601: In 
the heavens I saw an orderly. course, in the earth 
nothing but disorderly love and peevrshness.* Again, 
in Gosson's School of Abuse, 1579: * We have infi- 
nite poets and pipers, and such pecuzsA cattel among 
us in Englande.” Again, in the Comedy of Errors? 

% How 


r 
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ce © How now 1 a madman ! why thou pervu 
Sheep, | 
« No ship of Epidamnum stays for me.“ 
Ys STEEVERy, 
646. I e is called 
The Briton reveller.) So, in Chaucer's Coke 


Tale, late edit. v. 4369: 


hs Tn he was cleped Perkin revelour. 
Srrkvens, 
he furnaces 
The thick 4 Ee from him "ICE; So, in Chaps 
man's preface to his translation of the Shield of Homer 
1598 : © ——furnaceth the universall sighes and com. 
plaintes of this transposed world.“ STEEVENS, 
Again, in As You Like It © . 
cc And then the lover, 
W Sighing like furnace, with a mores ballad.” 
| Ma Lone, 
693. What both you spur and stop.] What it is that 
at once incites you to speak, and reStrains you from it. 
J OH NSN, 
699. Fixing it only here :=—] The folio, 162g, 
reads, fiering. The reading of the text is that of the 
Second folip. | Mallon, 
700. a common as the ins | 
That mount the Capitol; ] Shakspere hat 
bestowed some ornament on the peared phrase 
as common as the highway.” ' - STEEVENS. 
701. ——jom gripes with hands, oY The old edi- 


653. 


tion reads, 


join 
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A join gripes with hands | 
Made hard with hourly falschood ( falsehood 29 
With about) then 6y peeping in an eye, &c. 

read, 

„ Lye pasping 

The author of the present regulation of the text I do 

ot know, but have suffered it to stand, though not 

nicht. Hard with falsehood, is, hard by being often 

griped with frequent change of hands. JOHNSON, 

join gripes with hands 

Made haurly hard by falsehood, as by labour; 

Then glad myself with peeping in an eye,| Mr. 


omer, 
on. NRonxe first regulated the passage thus, as it has been 
ENs, landed down by succeeding editors; but the re- 


petition which they wished to avoid, is now restored, 
for if it be not absolute nonsense, why should we re- 
fuse to follow the old copy? __ STEEVENS. 
718, ——to an empery,] Empery is a word signi- 
hing sovereign command; now obsolete. . 


mit. Nuses it in another play: 
ON, « Your right of birth, you empery, your own.” 
bug, | STEEVENS, 


the 720. With tomboys,——] We ﬆtill call a masculine, 
NE forward girl, a tomboy. So, in Middleton's Game at 
Chess - 3 - 65M 

has « Made threescore year a tomboy, a mere wanton. ”? 

ras Again, in Lylly's Midas, 1592: If thou should'st 

vs. Irgg up and down in our Jackets, thou wouldst be 

edi- {Wibought a very tomboy."? . 
Again, 
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Again, in Lady Alimony 5 
«© What humourous tomboys be these? 
% The only gallant Messalinas of our age.” 

It appears, from several of the old plays and hal. 
lads, that the ladies of pleasure, in the time of Shak. 
spere, often wore the habits of young men. So, ina 
ancient bl. let. ballad, entitled The Stout Ru of Cm. 
all. 

& And therefore kept them secretlie 
«« To feede his fowle desire, 
« Apparell'd all like gallant youthes 
In Page's trim attyre. 
„He gave them for their cognizance 
« A purple bleeding heart, 
In which two silver arrowes seem'd 
The same in twaine to part. 
„ Thus secret were his wanton sports, 
„Thus private was his pleasure; 
% Thus harlots in the shape of men 
Did wast away his treasure '? 
Verstegan, however, gives the following etymology 
of the word tomboy : Tumbe, to dance, Tumbd, 
danced; heerof wee yet call a wench that skippeth a 
leapeth lyke a boy, a tomboy; our name also of tn. 
bling cometh from hence.“ STEEVENS, 
720. hir'd with that segfrexhibition] Gross 5trun- 
pets, hired with the very pension which you allow yoltt 
husband. IogNsos. 
723. ac boil'd ug So in the Old Law by 
Massinger: 


4 lock 


2 


| bal. 
Shak. 
In an 
Com. 


ology 
mbhad, 
th or 
f um. 
ENS. 
tun. 
ö your 
{ ON, 
10 by 


—look 
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4 dal parboil'd, 
« As A came from . 8 
TY STEEVENS. 
I believe the meaning ns corrupted stuff; from 
the substantive 507. So, in Corzolanus © 
40 ——bols and plagues 
« Plaster you o'er !*? k MaLoNnE; 
741. Let me my service tender on your lips. | Perhaps 
this is an allusion to the ancient custom of Swearing 
xervants into noble families. So in Caltha Poctarum, 
Kc. 1399: 
she swears ; tim to his 9500 eltincing, 
„ Whilst her faire sweet tips were the books of 
| Swearing.” STEEVENS. 
753, As in a Romish stem, — Romish was, in the 
time of Shakspere, used instead of Roman. There 
were Stews at Rome in the time of Augustus. The 
same phrase occurs in Claudius Tiberius Nero, 1607, ᷑ ̈à. 
66 my mother deem'd me chang'd, 
« Poor woman ! in the loathsome Romich stewes:“ꝰ 
and the author this piece seems to e 
„ 

Again, in Wit in a Constable, by Dudens 1640, 
A Romisſ Cirque, or Grecian hippodrome.“ 
Again, in Tho. Drant's translation of the first <pigtle 

of the second book of Horace, 1567, 
« The Nomisſe people wise in this, in this point 


only just.“ | STBEVENS. 
771. He Sits *mongst men, like a descended god: 


C The 
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The reading of the text, which was furnished by the 
wg os is supported by a passage in Hamlet. 
A station like the herald Mercury, 

% New lighted on a EIT hill.“ 

The first folio reads, 26 
like a defended god. wy Malo. 
being strange, ] 1. e. being a stranger. 
| | STEBVEXs, 


794+ 


ACT Il. 


Line 2. K ISS'D the jack upon an up- cast,. 
He is describing his fate at bowls. The jack is the 
small bow] at which the others are aimed. He whois 
nearest to it wins. To ow the J is a state of great 
advantage. Jonson. 
This expression eqns occurs in the old co- 


medies. So, in A Woman never » by — 

1632, 
This city bowler has kiss'd the mistress at the 
first cast. '  STEEVENS. 


13. No, my tord 3 an” rad I pps Should 
stand thus: 8 
1 Lord. No, my Lord. 
2 Lord. Nor crop the ears of them. [ Axide 
| 8 ah JorNs0N 
24 
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j 


0 
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24. - it your comb on. | The allusion is to a 
fool's cap, which hath a comb like a cock's. 

Joansov. 

very companion—] The use of companton 

was gf same as of fellow now, It was a word of 


contempt. Jokxsox. 
63. — he'd make ee In the old editions, 
——— 
is equally the abridevaiont of ke would. 1 * . 


77. From fairies, &c.] In Macbeth is a prayer Jike 
this: | 7 0 | 
« Restrain in me the cursed thoughts that nature 


« Gives way to in repose !*? STEEVENS. 
80. our e The speaker is an 
Italian. JonansON. 


81. Did softly press the rushes.—] It was the 
custom in the time of our author to strew chambers 
with rushes, as we now cover them with carpets. 
The practice i is mentioned 1 in Caius de Zphemere Britan- 
nica. Jo N SON. 

Shakspere abe same circumstance in his Rape of 


Lucrece- * 
6c 


by the light he spies 
« Lucretia's glove wherein her needle sticks; 
« He takes it from the-rushes where it lies, &c. 
So, in Tho. Newton's Herball to the Bible, 8vo. 
1587, ——© Sedge and rushes,—with the which many 
in this country do use in sommer time to strawe their 
parlours and churches, as well for coglenes as for 
pleasant smell.“ 5 STEEVENS. 
| Cij oe 
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83. How bravely thou becom'st thy bed] fresh, lily! 
And whiter than the Sheets! —] So, in 

our author's Venus and Adonis 

«© Who sees his true love in her naked bed, 

ce Teaching the sheets a whiter hue than EE. 25 
Again, in the Rape of Lucrece : | 

% Who o'er the white Sheets peers her whiter chin,” 
MALoxz, 


86. — Tis. her breathing that 
* Perfumes the chamber thus ﬀ——] The ame 
hyperbole is found in the Mætamorpliosis of Pygmalian's 
Image, by J. Marston, 1598 : 
— no lips did seem so fair 
4 In his conceit; through which he thinks doth flie 
So geek a breath that doth perfume the air.” 
£7 Maloxt. 
"FX now canoßy d] Shakspere 2 thie's same 
expression in Targquin and Lucrece + © 
„Her eyes, like marigolds, had Sheath" 1 
light, 
te And canopy'd in darkness dy lay, 
n they might open to adorn the day.“ 
Maloxs, 
99. Under these windows pod 7. e. her eyelids, 
So, in Romeo and Juliet 
4% Thy eye's windows fall, 
Like death, when he shuts up the day of le i 
Again, in his Venus and Adonis * © 
The night of sorrow now is turn'd to day; 
&« Her two blue windows faintly she up-heaveth.— 
MALOxk. 


90. 
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white and azure; lac'd = 


* wi With blue of heaven's own tinct. 8 So, in 
Romeo and Juliet. 

« What envious Streaks * lace the severing 

, clouds.” | 
Perhaps we ought to regulate this passage thus: : 

hin. White, and azure-lac'd, 
ITE: With blue of heaven's own tinct. _ 
1 That is, white $treaked with blue, and that blue 
8 celestial. MALONE, 
my 105. — —on her left breast | 


go cw cinque- spotted, — Our author 
certainly took this circumstance from some trans- 
lie lation of Boccace's novel; for it does not occur in the 
Tr imitation printed in Westward for Smelts. In the DE- 
CAMERONE, Ambrogivolo (the Tachimo of our author), 
who is concealed ina chest in the chamber of Madonna 
Zinevra (whereas in Westward for Smelts the contemner 
het of temale chastity hides himself under the lady's bed), 
wishing to discover some particular mark about her 
person, which might help him to deceive her husband, 
« he at last espied a large mole under her left breast, 
with Several hairs rqund it of the colour of gold.” 
. Though this mole is said, in the present passage, to 

be on Imogen's breast, in the account that lachimo 
| afterwards gives to Posthumus, our author has ad- 
. bered closely to his original: 


mn -under her breast, 

5 (Worthy the pressing) lies a mole, right ad 
2 ** Of that most delicate lodging. MALONE. 
xk. 2 Ciij 198k 
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lite the crimson drops 
I thebottom M a couoslip—— This si mile con. 
tains the smallest out of a thousand proofs that Shakspere 
was a most accurate observer of nature. STEEvexs, 
116. -you Aragons of the night !——} The task 
of drawing the chariot of night was assigned to dra. 
gons, on account of their supposed watchfulnes, 
Milton mentions the dragon yoke of night in Il Penserog; 
and in his Masque at Ludlow-Castle': * the dragon uon 
of Stygian darkness. It may be remarked, that the 
| Whole tribe of serpents sleep with their eyes open, and 
| therefore appear to exert a constant Hg orig 
h STEEVENY, 


106. 


—— 


that Ani Sb 

May bare the raven's eye >——] The old read. 
ing is bear, The poet means no more than that the 
light might wake the raven; or, as it is poetically ex- 
pressed, bare his eye. | SrEEVEIS. 
139. Hark! hark! the lark at heaven's gate sings, 
The same hyperbole occurs in ors ch mae Los, 
Book W's 


« 


ye birds 
10 That « singing up to heaven's gate ascend.” is 
Again, in Shakspere's 29th Sonnet : 
Like to the lark at break of day arising 
& From sullen earth, sings hymns at heaven's gate.” 
| STEEVENS, 
141, His stecds to water at those rings 
| On chalic'd flowers that lies; ] 2. e. the morn- 
ing sun dries up the dew which lies in the cups of 
flowers, ; WARBURTON, 
It 


12 1, 


con. 
Spere 
"ENS, 
> task 
dra. 
ines, 
eros; 
womb 
it the 
, and 


read. 
it the 
v ex- 
ENS, 
195 
Losh 


48 1. 


It may be noted, that tlie cup of a | flower i is called 

calix, whence chalice. | Jan SON, 
—— hose Springs 4 | 

On chalic'd flowers that lies.] It 1 may be he 


| cerved, with regard to this apparent false concord, 
that in very old Englisb, the third person plural of 


the present tense endeth in eth, as well as the singular; 


and often familiarly in es, as might be exemplified from 


Chaucer, &c. Nor was this antiquated idiom quite 
worn out in our author's time, as appears from che 
following passage in Romeo and Juliet: . 

« And bakes the elf-locks in foul sluttish A. 


« Which _ untangled, much mixfortune 
bodes: 128 e eee 

as well as from many others in the Reliques of Ancient 
English Poetry. . PERCY. 


Dr. Percy might have added, that the third person 
plural of the Anglo-Saxon present tense ended in eth, 
and of the Dano-Saxon in es, which seems to be the 
original of 9 ancient English idioms.” © 

| TOLLET» 

ANCE frequently offends in this manner against 
the rules of grammar. So, in Venus and Adonis 

« She lifts the coffer lids that close his eyes, 
«© Where lo, two lamps, burnt out, in darkness 
tet” |  STEEVENS. 

145. ——pretty bin: 1 Is very properly restored 
by Hanmer, for ee is but de too grammatically 
reads: 

With all the a that pretty 5in. JOHNSON. 

So, in Spenser's Faery Queen, Book I. c. 1. 

| „ That 
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e That which of them to may diverse doubt 
they bin. 
| Again, in The Arraignment of Paris, 1584 : 
«« Sir, you may boast your flockes and ih that 
bin both fresh and fair.“ 
Benin, % 
« As fresh as bin the W in May,” 
Again, | 
. «© Oenone, while we bin 3 to walk.“ 
Kirkman ascribes this piece to Shakspere. The au. 
thor was Geo. Peele. | STEEVENS, 
148. -I will consider your musich the better ;—] 
i. e. I will pay you more amply for it. So, in th 
Winter's Tale, act iv. 
„being n gently consider d, III bring 
| you, &c, STEEVENS, 
130. at- guts, The old copy reads 
calves- guts. STEEVENS, 
. 168. To orderly solicits 1 3. 85 regular court. 
ship, courtship after the established fashion. 
SrkEkvrxs. 
a The oldest copy reads—sgolzeity. The reading of 
the text is that of the second folio. MALON, 
182. ——zs goodness forespent on us,] 1. e. The 
good offices done by him to us heretofore. 
i WARBURTON, 
192. —false themselves, Perhaps, in this in- 
Stance, /alse is not an adjective, but a verb; and 4 
such I think is used in another of our author's plays 
n often has it: 
66 Tou 


loubt 


44 It. CYMBELINEG, | 29 

4 Thou falsed hast 1 faith with per jury.“ 
STEEVENS, 

225. ——one of your great knowing 

Should learn, being taught, Jorbearance. J i. e. 

A man 1 is _ - try should learn TH 
_ JounsON. 
299. Fook'are not mad folis.] This, as Cloten very 
well understands it, is a covert mode of calling him 
ſool. The meaning implied is this: If I am mad, as 
you tell me, I am what n never be, Fools are not 


tied Els.. STEEVENS. 
235. — 50 verbal ons Ks, so verbose, so full of 


Re. — JOHNSON, 
243. The contract, &c.] Here Shakspere has not 
preserved, with his common nicety, the uniformity 
of character. The speech of Cloten is rough and 
harsh, but certainly not the talk of one, | 
Who car't take two from ene 7 for his . u 
And leave eighteen, — 
His argument is just and well enforced, and its pre- 
valence is allowed throughout all civil nations; as for 
rudeness, he seems not to be much undermatched. 
812 JoNSsON. 
219. in se figurd'd Thee es] This is nonsense. 
We should read, 
— gel f Agured knot ; 
That is, a knot formed dy YourSclF. JonxsO. 
272, Ian sprighted with u fool;} i. e. I am hannted 
by a fool, as by a spright. Over-sprighted is a word 
| | e 


4 


| 
| 
| 
[| 
| 
1 
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that occurs in Law-tricks, &c. 1608. Again, in our 
author's Antony and Cleopatra : 
« —— ——Juhus Cæsar, 
. W at Philippi the good Brutus ghosted.” 
x  STEEVENS, 
274. — 2 jewel, that too ee e 
Hath left mine arm; J i. e. Too many 
chances of losing it have arisen from my carelessness. 
WARBURTON, 
| 309. Or look——] This the modern editors had 
changed into Ere look. Or is used for ere. 80 
Douglas, in his translation of Virgil 
ts sufferit he also, 
4% Or he his goeden brocht in Latio.“ 


STEEVENS, 
912. Statist 7. eq Stateman. See note on 
Hamlet, act v. sc. 2. SrEE VIX. 
320. ——mingled with their, courages——] The old 

folio has this odd reading : | | 

-Their.discipline,  _ {© 
(Now is with their courages) will make 
known. J OH NSON, 
—Their discipline, 


Now wing-led with therr courages, 
May mean their discipline borroging wings from their 
courage; 2. e. their military knowledge being ani- 


mated by their natural bravery. *  STEEVENS. 
g21. To ther approvers——] i. e. To those who 
* them. L | WARBURTON: 


338, 


l. ® erm. 81 
338. Post.] I think this speech should be given 16 
Philario. ä was employed in reading his 


letters. STEEVENS, 
382. And Cydnus well d above the banks, or for 


ENS, The press of boats,' or pride : J This lan- 
guage is such as a skilful villain would naturally use, 
many a mixture of airy triumph and serious deposition. 
less. His gaiety shews his seriousness to be without anxiety, 
TON, and his seriousness proves his n to be without art. 
had JohNxsox. 


398. So likely to ont ana —] So near to 
speech. The Italians call a portrait, when the like- 
ness is remarkable, a Sealing figure. JOHNSON. 

399. Was, as another nature, dumb; ] The mean- 
ing is this: The sculptor was as nature, but as nature 
dumb; he gave every thing that nature gives, but 
breath and motion. In breath is included opeech, P'S 

| * Tonnidbs. 


407. —nicely 
Depending on their brands.) Jam not sure that 

I understand this passage. Perhaps Shakspere meant, 
ON, chat the figures of the Cupids were nzcely poized on 

their inverted torches, one of the legs of each being 

taken off the ground, which might render such a 

heir WI support necessary. STEEVENS. 
ani- I have equal ae with Mr. Steevens in ex- 

NS. plaining this passage. Here seems to be a kind of 
vio Wi tautology. I take brands to be a part of the andirons, 

ON, on which the wood for the fire was supported; as-the | 

38. upper part, in which was a kind of rack to Carry a 

spit, 
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Spit, is more properly named the ——_ These 

irons, on which the wood lies across, generally called 

dogs, are here termed brands. WHALLgy, 
409. This is her honour |——— 

let it be granted, you. > is Seen all this, &,] 

The expression is ironical. Iachimo relates many 

particulars, to which Posthumus answers with impas 


tience, 


This | is her honour ! | 
That is, And the attainment of this knowledge i is to 
pass for the corruption of her honour. Joanson, 


28 414, 4814 you cats, 
| Be pate — If you can farkear to 
. flush your cheek with rage. | Ionxsox. 


433. — The vows of women, &c.] . The love vowed 
by women no more abides with him to whom it is 
vowed, than women adhere to their virtue. JOHNSON, 
448. — I'm She, 
She could not lose it : her attendants are 
All sworn, and honourable A enduc'd to 
Ch | Steal it | | 
= And b à stranger = wt The wank 
= conclusions ofjealousy are here admirably painted and 
| exposed. Posthumus, on the credit of a bracelet 
and an oath of the party concerned, judges, against all 
| appearances from the intimate knowledge of his wife's 
| honour, that she was false to his bed ; and grounds 
that judgment, at last, upon much less appearances of 
the honour of her attendants, | | WARBURTON: 


2, . @ ern EN E. 1 99 


hee Her attendants are all worn and lonourable.] It was 
alled WM ;nciently the custom for the attendants on our nobility 
LEY, ad other great personages (as it is now for the ser- 

vants of the king), to take an oath of fidelity on their 
&.] N entrance into office. In the household book of the 5th 
earl of Northumberland (compiled A.D. 1512.) it is 
expressly ordered page 49] that what person soever 
he be that comyth to my Lordes service, that incon- 
tynent after he be entered in the chequyrroull [check- 
roll] that he be smorn in the countyng hous by a gen- 
tilllman- usher or yeman- usher in the presence of the 
| hede officers; and on theire absence before the clerke 
r to Wl of the kechynge, either by such an oath as is in the 


80x. ¶ Zook of Othes, yf any such [oatli] be, or ells by such 
an oth as shall seyme beste to their discrecion.“ ws 


Even now every servant of the king's, at his first 
#poitment, is sworn in, before a gentleman-usher, 
at the lord chamberlain's office. P ERC. 

432. The cagnizance ] The badge; the token; 


463. (Worthy the e — Thus the modern 
editions. The old folio reads, 8 
(Worthy ler pressing <Joirhrom: 
488. 1s there no way, &c.] Milton was very pro- 
bably indebted to this speech for one of the sentiments 
which he has ee to dem. Paradise n B. X. 
1 Creator wise, that enn highest heaven 
“With spirits masculine, create at last 
« This novelty on earth, this fair defect 
D | « Of 
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the visible proof. ; JOHNSON. 
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« Of nature, and not fill the world at once 
«« With men as angels without feminine, 
«© Or find some other way to 5 
« Mankind ?** | 
See also Rhodomont's invective against women in the 
Orlando Furioso; and above all, a speech which Eur. 
pedes has put into the mouth of Hippolitus, in the 
Tragedy that bears his name. £#STEEVEXs, 
496. Me of my lawful pleasure sie restrain'd, 
And pray d me, oft, forbearance + did it with 
A pudency so rosy, the Sweet view on't- 
Might well have warm'd old Saturn; ——] It 
certainly carries with it a very elegant sense, to sup- 
pose the lady's denial was so modest and delicate a 
even to inflame his desires: But may we not read i 


thus: 
92 ”* &. Fi 


And pray'd me on borbesrance; : 
5. e. complied with his desires in the sweetest n. 
serve; taking Did in the acceptation in which it is 
moe by ps and . in many other places. 
| | | WHALLEY, 
to od i have their will > | 
ve, The very devils cannot plague them better] 
So, in Sir ba oped paged s Comfort against Trib 
lation 

« God could not lightly do a man a more ven- 
geance, than in this world to grant him his own foolish 
wishes. il kara 


521, 


* 


| . 4 


Ad Il 


4 Ill. 
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: ACT Ill. 


Line 1. No 0 W gay, what would ame Cone 2 


1050] So, in King John © 
| Now say, Chatillon, what would fre aglch us? 


| STEEVENS. 

23. With rocks ald 1 This reading is 
Hanmer's. The old editions have, „ 
With oaks unscale able | Jon SON. 


« The strength of our land consists of our seamen 
in their wooden forts and castles; our rocks, Shelves, 
and Series, that lye along our coasts; and our trayned 
bands. From chapter 109 of Bariffe's Military Dis- 
apline, 1639, GEE from n s Legend of Bris 
oO Es. IS | TOLLET., 
90. (Poor ignorant hoodie Sadie i. e. unacquainted 
with the nature of our boisterous seas. | | JOUNSON. 

54. Against all tolour,—] Without any pre- 
tence of right. JoansON, 

74. Thou art welcome, Caine, pe 

Thy Casar knighted me; my youth I pang 

Muck under im.]. Some few hints for 
this part of the play are taken from Holinghed : 
. « Kymbeline, says he (as some write), was brought 
up at Rome, and there was made knight by Augustus 
Cæsar, under whom he served in the wars, and was 
in such favour with him, that he was at liberty to pay 


his tribute or not.“ 


D i ij „et 
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Yet we find in the Renan W that 
after Julius Cæsar's death, When Augustus had taken 
upon him the rule of the empire, the wr refed 
to pay that tribute. · 

66 But whether the controversy, aks ap- 
peareth to fall forth betwixt the Britons and Au. 
| 3 was —— by \Kymbeline, I have not a 

VOucr i 

cc Kymbeline reigned thirty-five years, lea 
ing behind him two sons, Guiderius and Arviragus," 

en: rern. 

78. ——heep at eee At utterance means 
to keep at the extremity of defiance. Combat d outranc 
is a desperate fight, that must conclude with the lik 
of one of the combatants. So in The History of Helyas, 
Knight of the Swanne, bl. let. no date: © ——Hereis 
my,gage to sustaine it o a 3 befight it 
% We deat gn. ST EEVENS, 

Jan perfett,} I 5 infor: So, in 
ae = * 0 0 
in your s State of "OR. lan perfect.“ 
8 © JOHNSON, 

94. What monslers — n e 09686 we not 

safely read, | 
What monzter's her a \aceuser — Sr EEVENS, 
' 06, ——#hat false Italian, 5 
As pois' nous tongu d, as handed Slings About 
Shukepore s time the practice of poisoning was vel) 
common in Italy, and the suspicion of Italian poison 


yet more common. JOHNSON. 
| 101. 


«. 


Ox. 
101. 


ad. © CYNBRLINE, ws 37 


A . * 
101. | ——take in some virtue. To tale in a 
town, is to conquer it. M „ anton 


So, in Antony and Cleopatra : 
„cut the lonian 1 7 
« And take in Toryne | SERV ENS. 
102. JA mind to her is now as low,—] That is, thy 
mind compared to her's is now as low, as thy condition 
was, compared to her? s 1 believe the author wrote, 
Thy mind to 4er Mal ox E. 

109. —— o'; — e letter | 

That I have sent her, by her. own command, | 
Shall givethee opportunity] One is tempt- 
ed to think that Shakspere did not give himself the 
trouble to compare the several parts of his play after 
he had composed it. These words are not found 
in the letter of Posthumus to Pisanio (which is after - 
wards given at length), though the substance of them 
is contained in it. MALONE. 
113. Art thou a feodary hi this at,—] A feodary 
is one who, holds his estate under the tenure of suit 
and service to a Superior lord. __ HANMER. 
F-odary is, 1 believe, here used for a confegerate. 
It is, I think, used in the same sense, in The Winter's 
Tale. MALONE. 


115. EY am. ignorant in what 1 em commanded.} i. e. 
I am unpractised in the arts of murder. STEEVENS. 


119. O, learn'd indeed were that astronomer, &C.] 
This was a very natural thought. She must needs be 
zupposed, in her circumstances, to be extremely soli- 

1 2 ts 11), 2 OP 


Ain 
citous about the future; 24 desirous of coming to it 


by the assistance of that superstition. WarkBvukrox, 
let that ul ham 15 1 Should wiah to 


*. 
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124. 
read, * » 
Of my lord's health, of his content ;—yet no ; 
That we two are asunder, let that grieve him! 
Ns * TyRwurrr. 
126. For it doth physic «Rl; That is, grief 
for absence keeps | love in health and vigour: 
Jonxsox. 
So, in n Macketh : 
„ The labour we e delight 3 in, 2 pain.” 
| STEEVENS, 
Bleat dee, | 
You ny: that make these locks of counsel! Lovers 
And men in dangerous bonds,' pray not althe; 
Though for fetters you gast in prison, yer 
You clasp young Cups tables.] The 
meaning of this, which had been obscured by printing 
forfeitures for forfeiters, is no more than that the bees 
are not blest by the man who forfeiting a bond is sent 
to prison, as they are by the lover for whom they 
perform the more pleasing office of sealing letters, 
' „ © STEEVENS 
138. — 0. to i 5 vow, and your increasing in 
lode, ] We should, I think, read thus: — and your, 
increasing in love, Leonatus Poathutatis)-LT0 make 
it plain, that your is to be joined in construction with 
Leonatus, and not with increasing; and that the latter 


is a participle present, and not a noun, TYRWHITT: 
| 166, 


7 


AA 11. + CTMBELINZ. 


166. That run i the cloch's behalf ;——] This fan- 
tastical expression means no more than sand in an 
bour-glass, used to measure tine. WARBURTON, 

170. A franklin's housewife.] A franklin is literally 
a freeholder, with a t estate, neither villain nor 


vawal. | Foun SON. 
272. I cee un man, nor here, nor here, 
Nor. what ensues ; but have a fog t in them, 
That I cannot look through. ] The lady 


mays: „I can see neither one way nor other, before 
me nor behind me, but all the ways are covered with 
m impenetrable fog. There are objections insuper- 
able to all that T can propose, and since reason can 
give me no counsel, 18 resolve at once to follow 
my inclination. by | JOHN80N, 
178. ——Stoop, boys j——] The old copy reads, 
—leep, boys: from whence Hanmer conjectured that 
the poet wrote—s00p, boys—as that word affords a 
good introduction to what follows. STEEVENS. 
182, ——therr impious — on, The idea 
of a giant was, among the readers of romances, who 
were almost all the readers of those times, always 
confounded with that of a Sarace. JonNsON. 
194. This service is not Service, &c. In war it is 
not sufficient to do duty well the advantage rises not 
from the 1 but the * of the act. 


JOHNSON. 
198, The Sharded Beetle] 2. e. the beetle whose 


vings are enclosed within two dry husks or Shards. 
. 1 So, 
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So, in | Gower, De Confessione Amantis, Lib. v. 
fol. 10g. 
„That with his swerd, and with his pere, 
« He might not the serpent dere: y 
cc He was $0 cherded all aboute, 
It held all edge toole withoute.“ 
Gower is here n of 7 dragon subdued by 
Jason. SrEEVEXB. 
The epithet Full- wing d applied to the eagle, suff. 
ciently marks the contrast of the poet's imagery; for 
whilst the bird can soar towards the sun beyond the 
reach of the human eye, the insect can but just ris 
above the surface of the earth, and that at the close 
of day. HENIEI. 
200. — attending for a 5 3] Check may mean 
in this place a rTeproof; but I rather think it signifies 
command, control. Thus in Troilus and Cressida, the 
restrictions of Aristotle are called Aristotle's checks. 
; BAD | STEEVENS, 
on To stride a Fe 1 ] "To overpass his bound. 
Jonnso0n, 
214. What. Should we speak of, ] This dread of an 
old age, unsupplied with matter for discourse and 
meditation, 4s a sentiment natural and noble, No 
state can be more deſtitute than that of him, who, 
when the delights of sense forsake him, has no plea- 
sures of the mind. | JoHNs0N. 
224. How you She !] Otway seems to have taken 
many hints for the conversation that passes between 
: Acasto 


7 
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Acasto n his _ eee the scene wie us. 
**  STEEVENS. 
244. And te 1 me bare to adn ] * in Timon 
That numberless upon me stuek, as leaves 
Po on the oak, have with one winter's brush, 


For every storm that blows,” © STBEVENS, 
267, - This Polydore——] The old copy of the 
play (except here, where it may be only a blundep of 
the Printer) calls the eldest son of Cymbeline, Poli- 
dore, as often as the name oceurs; and yet there are 
re some who may ask, whether it is not more likely that 
clo WM the Printer Should have blundered in the other places, 
LEY, than that he Should have hit upon such an uncommon 


mean Wy name as Paladour in this first instance. Paladour was 


nibes WF the ancient name for Shaftsbury., So, in A Meeting 
| the Dialogue-wrse between Nature, tie Pine, 2 the 
ks, OY by R. Chester, 1601. | | 


ENS, « This noble king builded faire Caerguent, » 

. % New cleped Winchester of worthie fame 
*. And at mount Paladour he built his tent, 

f an —— .. That after-ageſbaftxhuric hath” to names?” 

and | ' STEEVENS., 


No WY ere. ie younger brother, Cadwal] This name 
ho, i is likewise found ir an ancient poem, entitled King 
lea. 4 thin, which is printed in the same collection with 
ON. BY the Meeting Dialogue- use, &c. in which, as Mr. 
ken WF $teevens has observed, our author y_ have und 
* eee 23 

asto | 4 8 


« Fallen from their boughs, and 4% me open, base, 
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« ——Augisell king of stout Albania, 
. * Cadualt king of een 


| : MaLong, 
282. 1 stole these babes; . seems to 
intend Belarius for a good character, yet he makes 
him forget the injury which he has done to the young 
princes, whom he has robbed. of a kingdom only to 
rob their father of heirs. —The latter part of this 
Soliloquy i is very inartificial, there being no particular 
reason why Belarins should now tell to himself what 
he could not know better by telling it. Joansox, 
292. Where is Posthumus? ] Shakspere's ap. 
parent ignorance of quantity is not the least among 
many proofs of his want of learning. Throughout 
this play he calls Posthumus, Posthumus, and Aruiragns 
Arviragus. It may be said that quantity in the age of 
our author did not appear to have been much regarded. 
In the tragedy of Darius, by William Alexander of 
Menstrie (lord Sterline) 1603, Darius is always called 
Darius, and Euphrates, Euphrates 5 | | 
The diadem that Darius erst had b 
«<4 The famous Euphrätegto be your border. 
Again, in the 21st Song of Drayton's Polyolbion : 
That gliding go in state like swelling Euphrates.” 
Throughout Sir Arthur Gorges translation of 
Lucan, e is lkewise given instead of Euphrate: 
1, STEEVENS 
In 4 Meeting a wise between Nature, the Pla- 
| nix, and the Turtle-dove, by R. Chester, 1 1601, where 
Shakspere perhaps found the name of Paladou, 
| Arowags 


* , 
. 

a, 

Ft 4 


4am © exnunrting.” 43 


| {roiragus is introduced, with the Same negteRt of 
quantity as in this play : 
« Windsor, a castle of exceeding TOY 
« First built by ior. a] Britaine's king.“ 
_ , MALONE. 
297. ——haviour——)] This word, as often as 


y o occurs in Shakspere, should not be printed as an ab- 

= breviation of behaviour, Haviour was a word com- 

” monly used in his time. See Spenser, Æglogue *. 

5 « Their ill Aaviour garres men missay.” 

*. | ET TD STEEVENS. 

bd 00. _————?/tt be summer news, N 

By | Smile to't N — 3 in our author's | 

5 98th Sonnet: 

. « Yet not the lays of birds, nor the sweet melt 

Jed. « Of different flowers in odour and in hue, 

ae 0 Could make me any Summer's Stor tell.” 

ned MALONE. 

30g. — This is another allu- 

sion to Italian poisons. | JouNnsON. 

2 That drug-damn'd Ital hath out-crafted him,] Folio: 

7 —out-craftith W MAT ORR. 


Al 323. worms of Nile; Serpents and dra- 
ons by the old writers were called worms. Of this, 
. several instances are 3 in "We last act of Antony and 
ns, WW Eeofatra. © STEEVENS. 
1 325. States, ] Persons of highest rank. | 
ere JoadxsoN. 
Mn 338. l jay of Hay,] There is a prettiness 
0 in this expression; putta, in Italian, signifying both a 


Jay 


| * 
2 
Fe 
Fa 
$2 
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that bird. re kay 
So, m the Marry An * cc : de him to know 
turtles from jays. . i inn 


3889. Whose mother Was ter painting, ] Some jay 
of lealy, made by art the creature, not of nature, but 
of painting. In this sense pamiing may be not im. 
properly termed her mother. ., . Jonxsoz. 

I met with a similar expression in one of the old 
come ies; but forgot to note the date or name of the 
* 4 
© ——a parcel of conceited Aa pe > whox 

Fathers were their garments," \ STEEVENS, 
In Als Well that Ends Well, we have: | 

- whose judgments are . 
«« Mere fathers of tleir garments.  MaLONY. 

940. Poor I am stale, a garment out of fashion; 
This image occurs in Westward for Smelts, 1620, im- 
mediately at the conclusion of the tale on which our 
play is founded: But (said the Braiaford fish-wifc) 
I like her as 'a, garment out of fashion.  STEEVERS, 

The same idea occurs in Antony and Cleopatra, when 
on the death of Fulvia, Enobarbus thus strangely 
consoles Antony : © When it pleaseth the gods to take 
the wife of a man from him, it shews to man the 
tailors of the earth ; comforting therein, that when 
old robes are worn out, there are members to make 
new :—this grief brings a consolation, your old smock 
brings forth a new petticoat. {.\1 __FHIENLEY: 

: 57 


Ad II. Cc BELIIN r. Is 


951, ————S, thou, Posthumus,. | 

Wilt lay tie heaven on all:proper\men.; ] When 
Posthumus thought his wife false, he unjustly scan- 
dalized the whole sex. His wife here, under the 
same impressions of his infidelity, attended with more 
provoking circumstances, acquits his sex, and lays 
the fault where it is due. The poet paints from na- 
ture. This is life and manners. The man thinks it 
a dishonour to the superiority of his understanding to 
de jilted, and therefore flatters his vanity into à con- 
ceit that the disgrace was inevitable from the general 
infidelity of the sex. The woman, on the contrary, 
not imagining her credit to be at all affected in the 
matter, never seeks out for so extravagant a consola- 
tion; but at once eases her malice and her grief, by 
laying the crime and damage at the door of some 


obnoxious coquet. WARBURTON. 
371. Something's afore't—" The old copy reads, 
Something's 2 t. | _ JoAHNns0ON. 


373- The seriptures— 80 Ben Wen in 
The Sad Sheplierde 

The lover's: seriptures, Heliodore's, or Tatius'.“ 
Shakspere, however, means in this place, an opposition 
between seripture, in its common signification, and 
heresy. © STEEVENS. 

387. That now'thou tir"st 9 — 4 A hawk is said 
to tire upon that which he pecks; from tirer, French. 


JonnsON. 
494, To be 8 To have thy bow unbent; 
alluding to a hunter. . JOHNSON. 


E 45% | 
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450, —— Naw, if you could wear a mind 

Dar as your fortune is;———)] To wear 3 

dark mind, is to carry a mind impenetrable to the 
search of others. Darkness, applied to the mind, is 
Secrecy, applied to the fortune, is obscurity. The next 
lines are obscure. You must, says Pisanio, digguy 
that greatness, which, to appear hereafter in its proper 
es cannot yu ar without your un to itsel /. 
| Jon ns0x, 

—full of view native With Opportunities 


454. 
of examining Fw affairs with your own eyes. 
I : JOHNSON, 
e n pert to my modeuy,— —] 1 read, 


Through peril 
I would for such means adventure through peril of 
modesty; 1 would 1 every thing but real dis- 
honour. L Jounson 
468. nay, you must bs 
ker Forget that rarest treasure of your heck, 
Exposing it ( but, O, the harder heart! 
Alack, no remedy )—] I think it very natur 
to reflect i in this distress on the cruelty of Posthumus, 
| JohNsos. 
485. 0 you'll make him An-,] This 1 
Hanmer's reading. The common books have it: 
which s make him know. 
Mr. Theobald, in one of his long notes, endeavour 
to prove, that it should be: 
f which will make him o. N 574 
He is followed by Dr. Warburton. JOHNSON, 
i A 493 


your 


(SON, 
493! 
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493. aa—___—_—____v ven | f: 

5 — time will give us eee Well 
make our work even with our r time; ; we'll do what time 
will allow. ; age NSON. 

494. abies attempt Ln 
I am soldier to. 1. e. I "I inlisted and 
bound myself to it. WARBURTON. 
592, And that she hath all n more exquisite 
Dan lady, ladies, woman; from every one 
The best she hath,————] She has all courtly 
parts, says he, more exquisite than any lady, than 
ladies, than all womankend. | - JOHNSON, 
There is a similar passage in Als Well that Ends 
Well, act ii. SC. g. To any count; to all counts; to 
what is man. S er. 
629. Or this, or cad ] These words, I think, 
belong to Cloten, who, requiring the paper, _ 
Let's set. I will pursue her . 
Even to Augustus throne, Or this, or 0 
Then Pisanio giving the paper, says to himself: 
She's far enough, &c. | Jonxsox. 
I own I am of a different opinion. Or this, or pertsh, 
properly belongs to Pisanio, who says to himself, as 
he gives the paper into the hands of Cloten, I must 
either give it him freely, or peris in my attempt e 
ite or else the words may be considered as a reply to 
Cloten's boast of following her to the throne of Au- 
gustus, and are added slily: You will either do what 
Jou say, or nn which is the more aeg of the two. 
; STEEVENS. 
I cannot 


E 
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I cannot but think Dr. Johnson in the right, from 
the account of this ann Which — "hy 
pgs ee DI 97 =; 

1 Lord ee 
« Dj my lady's missing, came to-me, | 
“ With his sword drawn; foam'd at the mouth, 
© and swore, 
«If di d not which. way she was gone, 
It was my i stant death: By accident, 
« had a feigned letter of my master's 
“ Then in my pocket, &e. 
But if che words, Or this, or perisl, W Pia 
as the letter was. fergned, they. n have been spoken 
out, not aside. © een 

706. 15 gore —1 Is a greater or kamin crime. 
8 | Joans0N, 

716. If any thang n r Civil, for hus 
man creature. | | WARBURTON, 

any thing that's dau te of Savage, 

Take, or lend. I She is in doubt, whether 
this cave be the habitation of a man or beast. If it 
be the former, she bids him spe; if the latter, that 
is, the den of a savage beast, what chen? r or 

wr We should read 2 t | 
Take or 't end. | | a 
2. e. Take my life ere ae emidti it. Or was com- 
monly used for ere this agrees to * that went be- 
fore. | WARBURTON 

I suppose the 8 mand will not eas! 


wo received; it is trained and obscure, and the ob- 
jection 


1 


fter. 


* 
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jection against Hanmer's reading is likewise very 
strong. I question whether, after the words, 7 
5avage, a line be not lost. I can offer tothang better 
than to read, - * 
Ho! who's here ? 

If any thing that's civil, take or lend ; 

If savage, peak. © 
If you are cr22/ized and peaceable, ; a price hs what 
want, or lend it for a future recompence ; if you are 


| 70ugh inlospitable inhabitants of the mountain, speak, 


that I may know my state. : Johxsox. 
Dr. Johnson's interpretation of these words is con- 


| firmed by what Imogen says afterwards— 


I call'd, and ge to have begg'd or bought. 7 
MaALONE., 

If any thing that's civil, Speak ; if Savage, * 

Take or lend. — Ho ] It is by no means neces- 
gary to suppose that savage hold signifies the habitation 
of a beast. It may as well be used for the cave of a 
garage, or wild man, who, in the romances of the 
time, were represented as residing in the woods, like 
the famous Orson, Bremo in the play of Mucedorus, or 
the savage in the seventh canto of the fourth be of 
Do 8 Faery Queen, and the 6th B. C. 4. 

STEEVENS. 

May not, if any ing that's civil, intimate the chance 
of this cave's being the abode of one amenable to the 
laws of society, in opposition to the greater probability 
of its belonging to an out- la Y Robin Hood, Adam 
gell, and Clym of the Clough, were all of them woed- 

E ii; men 
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men of the latter kind; and it may be observed, that 
persons of a similar character, who still range the 
woods beyond the precincts of Virginia and the reach 
of laws, subsist entirely on the deer they can shoot; 
are not only famed for being the best marksmen, but 
are called woodmen,' to the present hour. Hexuey, 
779. then had my prize 
Been less; and 50 more equal e The 
meaning is Had 1 been less a prize, I Should not 
have been too heavy for Posthumus. Jokxsox. 
791. That nothing gift of differing multitudes)] The 
poet must mean, that court, that obscquious adora- 
tion, which the shifting vulgar pay to the great, is a 
tribute of no price or value. I am persuaded there. 
fore our poet coined this PT from _ French 
verb, and wrote: 
That nothing gift of dsfering Y 
7. e. obsequious, paying deference. Deferer, Ceder 
par respect & quelqu un, obeir, condescendre, &c.—Defer- 
ent, civil, respeflueux, &c. Richelet. | THEOBALD, 
He is followed by Sir T. Hanmer and Dr. Warbur: 
ton; but 1 do not see why differing may not be a gene- 
ral epithet, and the expression eee ee to the mam - 
heaged rabble. ö | Joe 
Should not the passage be pointed thus: 
| ———laying by FO: 
That nothing, gift of diftering ninlticiades— 
The sense seems to be :—throwtng' out of the account 
Shew of respect, which# has nothing in it intrinsically 
n 2 is the mere tribute of his numerous 1NFERI- 
J 085; 
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ors :—differing is here used, as in various passages of 
Scripture, to express the inferiority of one object 
when contrasted with another. HxxNTIEX. 
805- That since the common men are not in action 
Gainst th: Pannonꝛans and Dalmatians ; 
And that, ach These facts are historical. 
| | STE rens. 
811. -an 108 the n S. 
For this immediate levy, he commands | 
His absolute commis8an. — The mean» 
ing is, he commands the commission to be given to you. 


| So we say, I ordered the — to the workmen. 


* 
r rr — — — 
5 2 3 k = a : 
4 "I © \& ; ; FO 3 [2 „ &# 7-8 
* 4 C F 1 » | ' 
| . 


Line 14. ——TMPERSEVERANT=—] Imperse- 
verant may mean no more than ferseperants like in- 
bosom'd, impassion'd, iĩmmask d. _ STEEVENSs 

18. ere thy face] Posthumus was to 


have his head struck off, and then his garments cut 
to pieces before his face; we should read -er face, 


i. e. Imogen's, done to despight her, who had said, 
zhe esteemed e Ss n above the person 
of Cloktfen. WaRBUR rom. 
38. Stic to your ds course. the broagh of custom 
ls breach of all, —] Keep your dazly course 
uninterrupted ; ; 


5 —— av - - 
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uninterrupted; if the stated plan of life is once broken, 
nothing follows but confusion. © JOANs0N, 
46. How much the quantity, ——] J read, 
As much the quantity. * _ JoHNs0x, 
64. — 80 please you, sir.] I cannot relish this 
courtly phrase from the mouth of Arviragus. It should 
rather, I think, begin Imogen's speech. TY RWRHIrr. 
7. I could not stir him ] Not move him to tell his 
ry. JoHNsox, 
73. en Sue unfortunate 3] Gentle, is well 
born, of birth above the vulgar. Jonxson. 
100. Mingle their spurs together.] Spurs, an old 
word from the fibres of a tree. Pop:. 
102. stin ling eider.— ] Shakspere had only 
seen English vines which grow against walls, and there, 
fore may be sometimes entangled with the elde. 
Ferhops we Should read—untwine from be vine. 
| JoHNs0x, 
Sir John Hawkins proposes to read entwine, He 
says, Let the stinking elder [Grief } entwine his root 
with the vine [ Patience], and in the end Patience must 
Ap la Grief” --. © © ST EEVENS, 
| There is no need of a The elder 1s a plant 
ee roots are much shorter lived than the vines 
and as those of the vine swell and outgrow them, they 
must of necessity loosen their hold. HENLEY, 
104. lt is great morning. —] A Galliciem. Grand 
jour. The same enprecsion 0 occurs also in Troilus and 
— — * | 26 ps, a 


1905 
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130, No, nor thy tailor, rascal, 
Who is thy grandfather ; ke madagiog We 
Which, as it seems, malie thee.] See a note on 
a similar passage in a former scene 
Whose mother was her painting. SrEER vexs. 
157. Neld, rustic mountaineer.] I believe, upon 
examination, the character of Cloten will nut prove 3 
very consistent one. Act I. scene 4. the lords who 
are conversing with him on the subject of his rencontre 
with Posthumus, represent the latter as having neither 
put forth his strength or courage, but still advancing 
at this his last appearance, we see him fighting gal- 
lantly, and falling by the hand of Arviragus. The 


same persons afterwards speak of him as of a mere 


ass or idiot; and yet, act iii. scene 1. he returns one 
of the 
Roman envoy: and the rest of his conversation on 
the same occasion, though it may lack form a little, by 
no means resembles the language of folly. He he · 
haves with proper dignity and civility at parting with 
Lucius, and yet is ridiculous and brutal in his treat- 
ment of Imogen. Belarius describes him as not hav- 
ing sense enough to know what fear is (which he de- 
fines as being sometimes the effect of judgment); and 


yet he forms very artful schemes for gaining the 


alfection of his mistress, hy means of her. attendants, 
to get her person into his power afterwards; and 
zeems to be no less acquainted with the character of 


his father, and the ascendancy the queen maintained 
over 


and most reasonable answers to the 
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over his uxorious weakness, We find Cloten, in 
Short, represented at once-as brave and dastardly, 
civil and brutal, sagacious and foolish, without that 
subtilty of distinction, and those shades of gradation 
between sense and folly, virtue and vice, which con- 
stitute the excellence of such mixed characters 2; 
— in re and the Nurse in Romeo and Julit, 

* EEVExs. 


the eds in his voꝛce, 

And burst of speaking,——] This is one of 
dur author's strokes of observation. An abrupt and 
tumultuous utterance very frequently accompanies a 
confused and cloudy understanding. JoHNsoy, 
168. In the old editions © © . 


5 "RX 


Being scarce made up, | 

I mean, to man, he had not apprehension 

| Of roarmg terrors e for defect of Jliggment 

Is oft the cause of fear, —1] If I understand 

this passage, it is mock reasoning as it stands, and 
the text must have been slightly corrupted. Belarius 
is giving a description of what Cloten formerly was; 
and in answer to what Arviragus says of his being « 
fell. * Ay, says Belarius, he was so fell; and being 
Scarce then at man's estate, he had no apprehension 
of roaring terrors, j. e. of any thing that could check 
him with fears.“ But then, how does the inference 
come in, built upon this? For defect of judgment i 
oft the cause of fear.” I think the poet meant to have 
said the mere contrary, Cloten was defective in 


judgment, and therefore did not fear. Apprehensions 
bo £0 ; | 6 : of 


of 
A 


of 


WI 
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of fear grow from a judgment in weighing. dangers. 
And a very easy change, from the traces of the let- 


ters, gives us this nw; and ne the reasoning 
of the whole passage: ; TY 
for th ect of judgment | | 110 
Is oft the cause of fear. — _, THEOBALD. 
Hanmer reads, with equal justness of sentiment 
for defect of Nen Van 
Is oft the cure of fear. t | 
But, I think, the play of effeft and c cause more resem- 
bling the manner of our autor. JokNsox. 
If fear, as in other passages of Shakepars be under- 
stood in an active signification for what may cause 
fear, it means that Cloten's defect of judgment caused 
him to commit actions to the terror of others, without 
due consideration of his dwn dengan anne 2 ue 
in King Henry . Part II. * l 
. these bold fears, 
Thou Sect with __ 1 have answered. 


115 TOLLET. 
178. J am meſh, athor: — Jam well e 
what. So in this play: | 
I'm pere, the Pannonians are in arms. 
| JonnsoN. 
Sx * us 2 To 1 in means, to con- 
quer, to subdue. So, in Antony and Cleopatras 
4. ·cuiçt the Ionian seas, 


« And take in Denne. fin oi STEEVENS. 
190, For we do fear the las? ] For, is here 
uzed in the sense of because.  MALONE. 
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4 194. —Though lis honour 


Mas nothing but mutation; ——1 Mr. Theo. 


bald, as usual, not understanding this, turns Honour 
to humour, But the text is right, and means, that the 
only notion he had of honour, was the fashion, which 
was perpetually changing. A fine stroke of satire, 
well expressed. | | WARBURTON, 
213. Did make my way hots forth? Fidele's sick- 
ness os = walk Wm n the cave . 
ed een fis ian eee 
8 276. — 9 10 
Nat possible 'strength mi n 8 Such 
epuroult of We coma as fell min any possibility of 
„ eee R Jonxsox. 
237. I'd let a parish of ek Cloten s blood, | I would, 
says the young prince, to recover Fidele, kill as many 
Clotens as would fill a parish. Juonxson. 
„His visage, says Fenner of 'a catehpole, . was 
almost eaten through with pock-holes, so that half 
-parish of children might have eg at pd in 
ie tee FARMEB. 

239, O thou TAR | 
Thou divine Nature, thou nul thou blazon's 
In these two princely boys aa So the first 

folio. The second reads, 

«Thou WIE wo Ree thou blazon'st!” 
| REED, 


280. O, ee, | 
Who ever yet could sound thy bottom? find 
. The ooxe, to Shew * coast hy Slug gtsh crare 
4 : . Might 
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Might eatiliest harbour in f The folio 
reads, . N 
. uggish care 2 | 

which Dr. Warburton allows to' be a plausible read- 
ing, but substitutes carrack in its rbom; and with this 


Dr. Johnson tacitly acquiesces, and inserts it in the 


text, Mr. Sympson, in his notes on Beaumont and 
Fletcher, has retrieved the true reading 2» WINS is, 
thy sluggish care. 3 
dee The Captain, act i. sc. 2. 
„let him venture 85 
« In some decay*d crare of his own.“ 
A crare, says the author of The Revisal, is a small 


trading vessel, called in the Latin of the middle ages 


rayera. - The same word, though somewhat differ- 
ently spelt, occurs in Harrington's translation of Ari- 
ato, Book XXXIX. stanza 28. 

« A miracle it was to see them grown 

* To ships, and barks, __ 8 pals and 

' erayes, © | 

« Fach vessel having tackling of her own, 

“With sails and oars to help lat all essays. 
Again, in Heywood's Golden Age, 1611. 
„ Behold & form to make your craers and barks.“ 
Again, in Drayton's Miseries of Queen Margaret « © 
After a long chase took this little cray, 

“Which he snppos'd him safely should convey.““ 
Again, in the 22d Song of Drayton's Potyoivion 6 
„some shell, or little crea, ' * 
„Hard- Ag for the land on the high vont 

ing sea. 


5 | Again, 
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Again, in Amintas for his Phillss, published in Eng. 
land's Helicon, 1614: 
« Till thus my soule doth passe in Charon's crafe,” 
Mr. Tollet observes that the word often occurs in 
Holinshed, as twice, p. 906, Vol. II. STEEgvexs, 
The word is used in the stat. 2 Fac. I. c. 32. „4% 
owner of every ship, vessel, or crayer,”” TRW HI. 
284. but I,] This is the reading of the fint 
folio, which later editors not understanding, hare 
changed into bat ah! The meaning of the passage! 
take to be this: — ode knows, what man thou might's 
have made but I know, thou diedst, &c. TTAWEIIr. 
_ but I, | 
Thou dy'dst, a most rare boys of melancholy !—] l 
believe * but ak!” to be the true reading. 4 is 
through the first folio, and in all books of that time, 
printed instead of 4 Hence probably J, which was 
used for the affirmative particle ay, crept into the text 
here. 
Heaven hnows Co Belarius), wiat @ man tha 
would'st have been, hadst thou lived, but alas! thou 
diedst of melancholy, while yet only @ most accomplished 


boy.  MALoONE, 


294. — clouted brogues—] Are shoes strengthened 
with clout or Ab- nails. In some parts of England, 
thin plates of iron, called clouts, are likewise fixed to 


| the Shoes of ploughmen and other rusticks. 


STEEVENS. 
296, Why, he but as: SI! cannot forbear to in- 


troduce a passage somewhat like this, from Webster“ 
ite 


zin, 


K 


Pr 
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White Devil, or Vittoria 2 on account of its 
singular beauty: 
« Oh, thou soft natural death! his art joint 
twin | 
« To sweetest slumber! no rough-bearded comet 
* Stares on thy mild departure: the dull owl 
« Beats not against thy casement: the hoarse 
wolf 8 
& Scents not thy carrion :—pity winds thy corse, 


“While horror waits on princes!” STEEVENS. 


500, With fazrest flowers 
M lilst summer lasts, &c.] So, in Pericles 
Prince of Tyre : . 
« No, I will rob Tellus of her weede 
„To strewe thy greene with flowers: the yel- 
lowes, blues, 
e The purple violets and nevus 
66 Shall as a carpet hang upon thy grave 
* While Summer dayes doth last. STEEVENS. 
306. — The ruddock would, 3 | 
With charitable bill——bring thee all this 5 
Yea, and furr'd moss 5 bexides, when cept 
none, 
To winter-ground 1 corse. BY To winter- 
greens a plant, is to protect it from the inclemency of 


the winter- season, by straw, dung, &c. laid over it. 
This precaution is commonly taken in respect of ten- 


der trees or flowers, such as Arviragus, who err 


ms represents her to be. | 
Fj The 
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The ruddock is the red · breast, and is So called by 


Chaucer and Spenser: 
% The tame ruddoct, and the coward kite.” * 
The office of covering the dead is likewise ascribed 
to the ruddock, by Drayton, in his poem called He 
Owl © 5 > | | 
« Cov'ring with moss the dead's unclosed eye, 
" The late red-breast teacheth charitie.” 
STEEVENS, 
—the ruddock: 8 Ke.) - Is this an allusien to 
the babes of the wood, or was the notion of the red. 
breast covering dead bodies, general before the writ. 
ing that ballad ? Percy; 
Ihuhis passage is imitated by Webster in his tragedy 
of The White Devil; and in such a manner, as con- 
firms the old reading. i FARMER, 
Which of these two plays was first written, cannot 
now be determined. Wesbter's play was published 
in 1612, that of Shakspere did not appear in print til 
1623. In the preface to the edition of Webster; 
play, he thus speaks of Shakspere: „And lasth 
(without wrong last to be named), the right happy 
and en industry of N. Shakspere, &c. 
SrEEVEVV. 
We. may. fairly conchida. that Webster imitated 
Shakspere; for in the same page to which Dr. Farmer 
has referred the, foregoing lines, is found a passage 
taken almost literally from Hamlet. It is spoken by a 
distracted lady: A l 


— 


Al 


Wi 
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„ Hou're very welcome; 
« Here's rosemary for you, and rue for you; 
« Heart's- ease for you; I pray make much of it; 
« T have left more for myself.“ 

The lines cited by Dr. Farmer stand thus in The 

faite Der l. 
« Call for the robin-red- breast and the wren, 
« Since o'er Shady groves they hover, 
« And with leaves and flowers do cover 
« The friendless bodies of unburied men; 
Call unto his funeral dole 
« The ant, the field-mouse, and the mole, 
« To rear _ hillocks that Shall keep him 
warm.“ 

Dr. Warburton hath acked; « What sense is there 
in winter-grounding a corse with moss But winter- 
ground does not refer to moss, but to the last ante- 
edent, flowers. The passage should therefore, i in my 
opinion, be printed thus: 

Yea, and furr'd moss lee flowers are 
none | 
To winter-ground thy corse. 
i. e. you Shall have also a covering of moss, when 
there are no flowers to adorn thy grave with that 
goament with which WINTER is usually decorated. 
So, in Cupid's Revenge, by Beaumont and Fletcher, 
1525: He looks like WI x TER, stuck here and 
there with fresh flowers. MALONE\« 
332. He was paid for that 1 Hanmer reads, 
He — for thatyꝙ 
F 11 21 rather 
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rather plausibly than e Paid is for N 
So Jonson: 8 

„Twenty en more, my friend, which > you 
know due, 

« For which, or pay me * or 1 u hay you,” 

JokNsox. 


reverence s 
( That angel of the world), ——] . or 
due regard to subordination, is the pon that keeps 
peace and order in the world. Jonxsox. 
354. Fear no more, &c.] This is the topic of con- 
solation that nature dictates to all men. on these occa. 
Sions, The same farewel we have over the dead wy 
in Lucian, Tü b¹“i⁰ NN + Hp xt rel WI, 
&c. | 2 44... 2.4 WARBURTON, 
358. The sceptre, Pan Ke. The poet's sen- 
timent seems to have been this: All human excel. 
lence is equally subject to the stroke of death : neither 
the power of kings, nor the science -of scholars, nor 
the art of those whose immediate study is the pro- 
| longation of life, can n 82 85 from the final 
destiny of man. N - JOHNSON, 
362. Fear not zlander, * ] Perhaps . | 
Fear not s/ander*s censure rash. \*, JOHNSON 
365. | Consign to pat mays So, in 2 ans 1 
— e. . 
A dateless bargain to een . 
To consign to thee, is to seal the same contract with thee, 
2. e. add their names to thine upon the register of 
death, 1, 1-1. ST EEVENS. 
| e : 5 N 


333. 
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370. Quiet consummation have;] Consummation is 
used in the same sense in K. Edward III. 1399: 
« My soul will yield this castle of my flesh, 
„This mangled tribute, with all willingness, 
« To darkness, consummation, dust, and worms.“ 
STEEVENS, 
971. ay grave 1 For the obsequies of Fidele, 
a song was written by my unhappy friend, Mr. Wil- 
liam Collins, of Chichester, a man of uncommon 


learning and abilities. I shall give it a place at the 


end of the Plays in honour of his memory. 1 1 
| JounsoN. 

5 Ods Aab 0 This diminutive adju- 
ration is used by Decker and Webster in Westward 
Hoe, 1607; in the Shoemaker's Holiday, or the Gentle 


Craft, 1610: It is derived from God's my pity, which - 


likewise occurs in Cymbelzne, | STEEVENS, 
401. —— his Jovial face——] Jovꝛal face signifies, 
in this place, such a face as belongs to Jove. It is 
frequently used in the same sense by other old dra- 
matick writers. So Heywood, in The Silver Age 
66 Alcides here will stand, TR 
© To plague you all with his high 7ovzal hand. ” 
Again, in Heywood's Rape of Lucrece, 1630: 
© Thou jovial hand hold up thy sceptre high.“ 
gn in his Golden Age, 1611, speaking of 647 : 
* — all that stand, 
66 Sink 1 in me on of his 1 jovial hand.” 
STEEVENS. 


403. 
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405. __ with, __ The old copy reads 
thus: 


thou 
Conspir'd with that irregulous cw; Cloten, 
I ER it should be, 
Conspir'd with A irreligious devil, Cloten. 


Jonxsox. 
Irregulous (if there be such a word} must mean 
lawless, licentious, out of rule, jura negans sibi nata, 
In Reinolds's God's Revenge against Adultery, p. 121, 
I meet with “ zrregulated lust.”  STEEvEns, 
439. Last night the very gods sheu'd me a vision. 
The very gods, the gods themselves immediately, and 
not gt the intervention of other agents or instruments, 
| | WARBURTON, 

| 6 3. GS ie, 
That, otherwise than noble nature did, | 
Hat alter'd that good piflure ? ] Tod 
a picture, and a picture is well done, are standing 
phrases; the question therefore is, Who has altered 
this picture, so as to make it otherwise than nature 
did it? | Jon xsox. 
Olivia speaking of her own beauty, as of a picture, 
asks Viola, if it “ is not well done??? STEEVENS. 
Fecit was, till lately, the technical term universally 
_ annexed to pictures and engravings. ' HENLEY, 
474 · Richard du Champ.) Shakspere was in- 
debted for his modern names (which sometimes are 
mixed with-ancient ones), as well as his anachronisms, 
to the fashionable novels of his time. In a collection 


4 
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of stories, entitled A Petite Palace of Pettie his Pleasure, 
1576, I find the following circumstances of ignorance 
and absurdity: In the story of the Horatii and the 
Curiatii, the roaring of cannons is mentioned. Cepha- 
Jus and Procris are said to be of the court of Venice; 
and © that her father wrought so with the duke, that this 
Cephalus was sent post in ambassage to the Turke,—— 
Eriphile, after the death of her husband Amphiaraus 
[the Theban prophet), calling to mind the affection 
wherein Don Infortunio was drowned towards her,“ 
Ac. &c. 7 8 STEEVENS. 
488. ——these poor ' pick-axes——}] Meaning her 
fingers. JonnsoNs 
500. — erm im. That is, Take him up in 
your arms. ,  HANMER: 
504. Cymbeline's palace] This scene is omitted 
against all authority by Sir T. Hanmer. It is indeed 
of no great use in the progress of the fable, yet it 
makes a W ee for the next act. 
| JohNSON. 

The fact is, chat ir Yin Hanmer has inserted 
this supposed omission as the eighth scene of act iii. 
The scene which in Dr. Johnson's first edition is the 
eighth af act iii. is printed in a small letter under 
it in Hanmer's, on a supposition that it was- spurious. 
In this impression it is the third scene of act iv. and 
that which in Johnson is the ge scene of act iv. is 


in this the seventh scene. . 7 STEEVENS. 
526. Ard will,] I think it should be read, 


And de cl ze STEEVENS. 
528. 
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528. our jealousy 
Does yet depend.] My suspicion is yet unde. 


termined; if I do not condemn you, I likewise have 
not acquitted you. We now say, the cause is depend. | 
eng. ' _ JoHNsox, de. 
535. Jam amaz'd with matter.] i. e. confounded | 
by variety of business. So, in King John : reg 
« I am ama d, methinks; and lose my way, 
Among the thorns and dangers of this world,” 
TOLL STEEVENS, 
537. Your preparation, Kc. ] Your forces are able 
to ace such an army as we hear the enemy will bring 
against us. Johnson 
545. T heard no letter I suppose we should read 
with Hanmer, | 
Poe had no letter.- STEEVENS! 
Perhaps, I heard no later.: Mvscnav, 
Perhaps letter here means, not an epistle, but the 
elemental part of a syllable. This might have been 
a phrase in Shakspere's time. We yet say have | 
not heard a 5yilable from him. MaALoxx. 
353. —9ꝗ the note o' the king, —] I will so dis- 
tinguish en the king shall remark my valour. 
JOHNSON, 


Aa, 


568. — * Folio, | 
ot muster'd. Maxoxx. 
569. a render 18 
Where we have liv'd;——)] An account of 
our place of abode. This Aae is a just represen · 
tation of the superfluous caution of an old man. 
| Jokxsox. 


Render 
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Render is used in a similar sense in Timon, att v. 
« And sends us forth to make their sorrow'd 
render. - STEEVENS, 
571.——whose answer] The retaliation of the 
death of Cloten would be death, &c. JOHNSON. 
578, ——thear quarter'd fires —— ] Their fires 
regularly disposed. | JOHNSON. 


ACT „. 


line 1, — BLOODY handherchief.] The bloody 
token of Imogen's death, which Pisanio, in the fore- 
going act, determined to send. Jonkxsox. 
1, Yea, bloody cloth, &c.] This is a soliloquy of 
nature, uttered when the effervescence of a mind agi- 
tated and perturbed, spontaneously and inadvertently 
discharges itself in words. The speech, throughout 
all its tenor, if the last conceit be excepted, seems to 
isue warm from the heart. He first condemns his 
own violence; then tries to disburden himself, by 
imputing part of the crime to Pisanio ; he next sooths 
bis mind to an artificial and momentary tranquillity, 
by trying to think that he has been only an instrument- 
of the gods for the happiness of Imogen. He is now 
grown reasonable enough to determine, that having 
done $0 much evil, he will do no more; that he will 
3 | 155 not 
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not. fight against the country which he has alreav, Wu: 
injured; but as life is not longer:supportable, he wil got 
die in a just cause, and die with the. obscurity of , Wl dif 
man who does not Slupk himself worthy to be remem. 


bered. 1 JOHNsS0x, 
1, —— wish'd] The old copy reads, | 
I am wish'd, ..--- STEEVens, Wl Ot! 
LY For wrying but @ little? ] This uncommon tip 
verb is likewise used by Stanyhurst, in the nee book 
of his translation of Virgil, 1382: | He 
the maysters wrye the vessels. wh 
Again, in Daniel's Cleopatra, 1599: res 
70 in her sinking down, she Wryes 
« 'The diadem.”” STEEVENs, i. 
9. to put g Is to incite to instegate. me 
E | „ee an 
ie. in Mak. we. WF 1201600 T9940 tat 
6 od powers above, | 6-20 fre 
« Put on their instruments.“ SrEEvxxs. 
14. ach elder worse;] The last deed is certainly Wl is 
not the oldest, but Shakspere calls the deed of an elder WM th 


man an eder deed, + "WO ER? JOHNs0N, 
 —each elder worse; 1 * 1. 15 where corruptions are, 
they grow with years, and the oldest sinner is the 
greatest. Vou, gods, permit some to proceed in 
iniquity, and the older such are, the more their 
crime. | „ of DUET» 
. nale FO e it, to the doers' thrift. 
The divinity-schools have nat furnished juster obser- 


vations on the conduct of Providence, than Post- 
1 


It 


we. 
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humus gives us here in his private refle&ions; You, 
gods, says he, act in a different manner with your 
different creatures; t bens 
You snatch some hence for litle am that's 
love, 
To have them fall no more. 
Others, says our poet, you permit to live on, to mul- | 
tiply and increase in crimes; 
And make them dread it, to the doers' thrift, 
Here is a relative, without an antecedent substantive; 
which is a breach of n We must bee 
read: 
And make them dreaded, to the Jade thrift. 
i. e. others you permit to aggravate one crime with 
more; which enormities not only make them revered. 
and dreaded, but turn in other kinds to their advan- 
tage. Dignity, respect, and profit, accrue to them 
from crimes' committed with impunity. TRHREOBALD. 
However ungrammatical, I believe the old reading 
is the true one. To make them dread it, is to make 
them persevere in the commission of dreadful actions. 
Dr. Johnson has observed on a passage in Hamd:t, that 
Pope and Rowe have not refused this mode of speak- - 
0g: 0 To sinner it or saint it —and , to coy it.“ 
STEEV ENS. | 


0 i your. i have __ 


And make me blest to obey |——] So the copies. . 


It was more in the manner of our author to have 
written, , 2 | 7 G9 74 | I 
—— Do your rhe wills, | s 
And make me blest t' obe y.. Jounson. 
G Hh 37. 
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37. ——this carle, ] Carl or churl (ceopl, Sax.) is 
à clown or husbandman. | ; Remax, 
Mr. Reed remarks from verstigan, that ceorle, now 
written churle, anciently signified @ sturdy fellow, 
Carlot is a word of the same signification, and occurs 
in our author's As You Like It. Again, in an ancient 
interlude or morality, en by Rastell, without title 
or date, 
A carlys sonne, brought up * nnen. * 
The thought seems to have been imitated in Philagtey 
The gods take part against me; could this bor 
« Have held me thus else?“ STEEVIXS. 
70. Close by the battle, &c.] The stopping of the 
Roman army by three persons, is an allusion to the 
story of the Hays, as related by Holinshed in his 
History of Scotland, p. 155 : There was neere to the 
Place of the battell, a long lane, fensed on the sides 
with ditches and: walles made of turfe, through the 
which the Scots which fled were beaten downe by the 
enemies on heapes. - _ N 
Here Haie with his sons supposing — 50 might 
best staie the fight, placed themselves overthwart the 
lane, beat them backe whom they met fleeing, and 
Spared neither friend nor foe; but downe they went 
all such as came within their e wherewith divers 
hardie personages cried unto their fellowes to returne 
backe unto the battell, &c. 
It appears from Peck's New Bead &c. article 88, 
that Milton intended to have writing a play on this 
subject. f Mus RAI. 


1 0 The country PRs 1. e. A rustick game 
called 
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called pricon-bars, vulgarly r So, in the 
Tragedy of Hoffman, 1632 : 2 , 
« —_—— [ll run a little course 
« At base or barley-brake—— 
Again, in the Antipodes, 16988 
„my men can run at base.“ 
Again, in the goth Song of Drayton's Polyolbion * 
„„ At hood-wink, barley-brake, at TY or prison- 
Baze. 2 
Again, in Spenser's Faery Queen, B. V. c. viii. 
66 So ran they 2 as had been at hace. 


STEEVENS. 

78. — preceroation cas, or shame)] Shame 
for modesty..n 5 WARBURTON. 
107, ——bugs——] Terrors. JOHNSON. 


So, in The Spanish Tragedy, 1605: 


Where nought but furies, bugs, and tortures 


dwell.” 
So, in the Battle of Alcazar, 1594 * 
Is Amurath Bassa such a bug, 
That he is mark'd to do this doughty deed ?*” 
STEEVENS» 
110. Nay, do not wonder at it 1 Posthumus 


first bids him not wonder, then tells him, in another 


mode of reproach, that wonder is all that he was 
made for, Jonson. 


=. -I, in mine own woe charm'd,] Alluding 


to the common superstition of charms being powerful 
enough to keep men unhurt in battle. It was derived 


from our Saxon ancestors, and $0 is common to us 
G ij with 
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with the Germans, who are above all other people 
given to this superstition; which made Erasmus, 
where, in his Moriæ Encomium, he gives to each nation 
its proper characteristick, say, Germani corporun 
proceritate & magiæ cognitione sibi placent.” Aud 
Prior, in his Alma © | 
North Britons hence 8 zecond aka 8 
And Germans free from gun-shot fight.” 
WARBURTON, 
See a note on n Macketk, a&t v. sc. ult. So, in Dray. 
ton's Nymphidie . | | 
Ther seconds minister an oath | | 
Whick was mdifferent to them both, _- - 
That, on their knightly faith and troth,. 
No. magick them supplied; 9 
And souglit them that they had no charms 
- Wherewith to work each other's harm, 
But came with simple open arms 
To have their causes tried. STEEVENS, 
133. —favourer to the Roman.] The editions be. 
fore Hanmer's for Roman read Briton; and Dr. War- 


burton reads Briton still. JOHNSON. 
138. great the answer be] Answer, as once in 
this play before, is retaliation. JOHNSON, 


145. —— silly Aabit,] Silly is | Semple or rustich, 
So in King Lear. f 


2 e een silly —— 0 


STEEVENS, 
146. That gane the affront with them. Yo That is, that 
turned their faces to the enemy. |. Jokxsox. 


80 


the 
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So, in Ben Jonson's Alchymast 5 


« « To-day thou $halt have ingots, and to-morrow 
* « Groe lords the affront.” | - STEEVENS, 
SL: 156. You shall not now be stolen, ——] The wit of 
gs the 2 alludes to the custom of putting a lock on 


a horse's leg, when he is turned to pasture. 
Wen 
171. 3 ratify, 

1f of my freedom tis the main part, tale 
No stricter render of me, than my all.] Post- 
humus questions whether contrition be sufficient atone- 
ment for guilt. Then, to satisfy the offended gods, 
he desires them to take no more than his present all, 
that is, his life, if it is the main part, the chief point, 
or principal condition of his freedom, 2. e. of his free- 
dom from future punishment. This interpretation 
appears to be warranted by the former part of the 
speech. STEEVENS. 
184. —cold bonds. — This e use of bonds, 


Speeches. _ | | - JOHNSON. 


out the least necessity, and unmeasurably lengthen 
this act. I think it plainly foisted in afterwards for 
mere show, and apparently not of Shakspere. Pork. 

Every reader must be of the same opinion. The 
zubsequent narratives of Posthumus, which render 


mis masque, &c. unnecessary (or perhaps the scenical | 


bre by the poet himself), seem to have 
Giij þ. excited 


js another instance of our author's infelicity in pathetic | 


186. Solemn musick, Kc. 7 Here follow a vision, @ 
nasgue, and a prophesy, which interrupt the fable with- 


n 
——— . 


* _— 
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excited some manager of a theatre to disgrace the pla 
by the present metrical interpolation. Shakspert, 
who has conducted his fifth act with such matches 
skill, could never have designed the vision to be twice 
described by Posthumus, had this contemptible non. 
sense been previously delivered on the stage. The 
following passage from Dr. Farmer's Essay, will shey 
that it was no unusual thing for the players to indulge 
themselves in making additions equally unjustifiable. 
We have a sufficient instance of the liberties 
taken by the actors, in an old pamphlet, by Nash, 
called Lenten Stuffe, with the Prayse of the Red Herring, 
4to. 1599, where he assures us, that in a play of his 
called The Isle of Dogs, foure acts, without his consent, 
or the least guess of his drift or scope, were supplied 
by the players“ - 1 STEEVERs. 
249. Jupiter dexcends—— |] It appears from Aco- 
lastus, a comedy by T. Palsgrave, chaplain to King 
Henry VIII. bl. let. 1540, that the descent of deities 
was common to our stage in its earliest state. „Of 
whyche the lyke thyng is used to be shewed now.a- 
days in Stage-plaies, when some God or some Saynt is 
made to appere forth of a cloude, and succoureth the 
parties which seemed to be towardes some great dan- 
ger, through the Soudan's crueltie.'“ The author, 
for fear this description should not be supposed to 
extend. itself to our theatres, adds in a marginal note, 
« the lyke maner used nowe at our days in stage 
playes. “ „ b F STEEVENS. 
274. Prunes the immortal wing,—)] A bird is 
2 | 4 i # Said 
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aid to prune himself, when he clears his feathers from 
superfluities. STEEVENS. 
274, _——Cloys his beak,] Perhaps we should read, 
———claws his beck. ' TyYRWHITT. 
A cley 18 * same with « a claw in old 8 
| FARMER, 
80, in Gower, De Cd nents _ * 
fol. 69. | 
And as a catte wold ete lebe, 
« Without wetynge of his clees. 
Again, in Ben Jonson's Underwoods ? 
6 from the seize 
« Of vulture death and those relemntiees cleys.“ 
Barrett, in his Alvearie, 1580, speaks © of a dis- 
ease in cattell betwixt the clees of their ſeete. And 
in the Book of Hawking, &c. bl. let. no date, under 
the article Pounces, it is said, „The cleis within the 
fote ye shall call aright her pounces. To claw their 
beaks, 1 is an accustomed action with hawks and eagles; 
STEREEVIENS. 
319, — sorry that you have paid too much, and 
worry that you are paid too much; ] #. e. sorry that 
you have paid too much out of your pocket, and sorry 
that you are paid, or n 600 much by the W 
So Falstaff: 5 
seven of the eleven : pay 4.5 rieren 
322. ——being drawn of heaviness:] Drawn is 
embowelPd, exenterated. So, in common language, a 
fowl is said to be * when its intestines are taken 
cute N en eee 
| J25» 


8 7 
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923. -= Aebitor and creditor—] For an account. 
ing book. Jonaxsox, 
340. imp the after-inquiry——] That 18, den. 
ture at it without thought. So, in Macbeth 
«© We'd jump the life to come.” Jokxsox. | 
357. —— 1 never sam one so prone.] i. e. forward. 
In this sense the word is used in Wilfride Holme's 
poem, entitled The Fall ans evil Success f Rebellion 
Kc. 1537: 0 
4“ Thus lay they in is, with curtal and 
Serpentine, 
«& With bombard and Web with 1 men pro 
and vigorous.” 
Again, in Sir A, Gorges? translation of the Sixth book 
of nes - 


m 


Thessalian 8 n 5 
66 « For use of war so prone and fit.. STEEVENS, 
365. Scene V.] Let those who talk so confidently f 
about the skill of Shakspere's contemporary, Jonson, 
point out the conclusion of any one of his plays, which 
is wrought with more artifice, and yet a less degree of 
dramatic violence, than this. In the scene before us, 
all the surviving characters are assembled; and at 
the expence of whatever incongruity the eee, 
may have been produced, perhaps little can be dis- 
covered on this occasion to offend the most scrupulous 
advocate for regularity: and, I think, as little is 
found wanting to satisfy the spectator by a catastrophe 
which is intricate without confusion, and not more 
rich in ornament than in nature.  STEEVENS, 
8 | 374. 
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unt. 371. —— that promis'd noug ht 

ON, But beggary and poor looks.) To promise 

VN wthiing but poor looks, may be, to give no promise of 
courageous behaviour. J OHNSON, 

ON, So, in King Richard Il. | | 

85 «Fo n 80 Peurg, and to n 80 TY 

X's Wan STSRvVENS. 


n, 389. — 0 tie battle war Thus in Stowe's 
Chronicle, p. 164, edit. 1613: Philip of France 
nd made Arthur Plantagenet 1 of the fielde. 


STEEVENS, 

0 mY So feat ——] So ready ; » So dextrous in wait- 
ing. JOHNSON. 
K 470. „ rs faniliar——] I am acquainted 
Lith his countenance. ' ' JOHNSON, 


540. Quail to remember, ——] To bath is to sink 
into dejection. "The word is common to many au- 


thors, | £4 STEEVENS; 
554. aus feature, Sy} Feature for pro- 
portion of parts. WARBURTON. 
583. — a RA So, in _ and Cleo- 
patra 5 
1c He has ent it; 1 were it carkutched FY 
„Like Phaebus* car.“ ' STEEVENS; 


397. auerring notes] Such marks of the 
chamber and pictures, as' averred or confirmed my 
report, + JOHNSONs 

bog. Some upright elated] I meet with this 
antiquated t in The Tragedy of Darius, . 173 

i this day, | jt 
Th eternal justicer sees through the stars.“ 
Again, 
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Again, in Law Tricks, &c. 1608: 

No: we must have an upright justicer.” 
Again, in Warner's Albion's mary 1608, Book X; 
chap. 54. 

* Precelling his progenitors a AW upright/? 
STBEEvExs, 

- Juoticer is used 7 Shakspere thrice in King Lear, 
and I believe in other plays. HENLII. 

616. — and She herself.] That is, She was not 
only the temple of virtue, but virtue herself. 

Jonnsox, 

631. n staggers This wild and deliri. 

ous perturbation. Keen a is the horse's apoplexy, 
JOHNSON, 

667. Think, that you are. Sew @ rock 11 In this 
Speech, or in the answer, there is little meaning. I 
suppose, she would say, Consider such another act a 

equally fatal to me with precipitation from a rock, 
_ now ot me see whether you ain repeat it. 
Ilonxson. 
Perhaps che a Stage direction i is wanting to clear 
this passage from obscurity. Imogen first upbraids 
her husband for the violent trèatment she had just 
experienced; then, confident of the return of passion 
v»hich she knew must succeed to the discovery of her 
innocence, the poet might have meant her to rush 
into his arms, and while she clung about him fast, to 
dare him to throw her off a second time, lest that pre- 
cipitation should prove as fatal to them both, as if 
the place where Sars stood _ a rock. To 
1% Which 
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which he replies, hang There, 1. e. round my neck, 
till the n that now nn pou Shall decay. 
© STEEVENS. 
Is not 5 ities in the folios of that line in Al/'s 
Well that Ends Well — | 
( see that men make ropes in such a Senrre 
to be n in a manner somewhat similar to this? 
| HEgNLBY, 
SAY _ dullard—) In this ft means a person 
gupidly unconcern'd. . So, in Histriomastix, or the 
Player uſipt, 1610: 
« What, dullard ! would'st PAR doat i in rusty 
art?“ 
Again, Stanyhurst, in his version of the first book of 
Virgil, 1582: | 
« We Moores, Iyke dullgnda, are not $0 0 
abi 4 SrTEE JENS. 
727. By tasting of our wrath ? ] The conse- 
quence 1s taken for the whole action; ' by tasting is by 


forcing us to make thee taste. JoHNSsON. 
744. Aszum'd this age. I believe is the same 
38 reach'd or attain'd this 1 SrTEEVENS. 


Ass u' tis age, has a reference to the different 
appearance which Belarius now makes, in comparison 
with that when Cymbeline last saw him. HENLEY. 

76g. Your pleasure was my near offence, — I think 
this passage may better be read thus: 

Your pleasure was my dear offence, my y panich 
_ 


Itself 


80 ANNOTATIONS UPON 


Ttself was all my treason ; that nn | 


4a), 


The offence which cost me 80 3 was only . 


— My sufferings have been all my crime. 
Jokxsox. 
The reading of the old copies, hk corrupt, is 
generally nearer to the truth than that of the later 
editions, which, for the most part, adopt the ortho. 
graphy of their respective ages. An instance occurs 
in the play of Oymbeline, in the last scene. Belarius 
says to the king: 
Your pleasure was my near offence, my OY 
| ment | 5 
Itself, and 6 a | 
Dr. Johnson would read dear offence. In the folio 
it is neere.; which plainly: points out to us the true 
wet nere, as the word was then spelt. 
5 TrRwEIIrr. 
. 705. Tien * 7415 e e ] * Thy tears give 
testimony to the sincerity of thy relation; and I have 
the less reason to be incredulous, because the actions 
which you have done within my knowledge are more 
incredible than the story which you relate.“ The king 


reasons very justly, __ 11. |} JOHNSON, 
_ 804. N you 9 ZE he old copy reads - pray 
S ; * STEEVENS. 


813. When you were 50 4 ] The * . 
When we were so, indee. 
If this be right, we must read: 


TY Ino. 


2 


al 


0, 
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Ino. I, you brothers. N 5 
Aro. When we were so, indeed. Jouxsox- 8 

deo. —berce abridgieet] * Fits is vehement, 
rapid. © N | 
So, in Timon of Athens; 195 
46 ws the fierce Rs that glory brings!” 

FF * STEEVENS. 
830, Will serve our PORE $0 | the first folio. 

Later editors have omitted our, for the sake of the 

metre, I suppose, but unnecessarily ; as znterrogatory 

is used by Shakspere as a word of five syllables. See 
the Merchant of Venice, near the end, where in the old 
edition it is written zntergatory. TYRWHITT. 

Mr. Reed thinks this word was generally used as 
one of five syllables in our author's time. So, in 

Novella, by Brome, act ii. scene 1. | 

„ Then you must ahager: 
© To these intergatories. as 
874. — 1 Are ghostly 3 
ances. - STEEVENS, 
378. Make no colletiith jof it :t:] A collection is a 
corollary, a consequence deduced from premises. So, 
in Sir John Davies's A on Die A of the 

Soul 

« When she, from nb arts, one skill doth 
draw ; | 
“ Gath'ring from ines fights, one act of war; 
« From many cases like, one rule of law: 
nee Ss not the senses are. 
STEEVENS. 
H 908, 


8a | ANNOTATIONS, Kc. 4ap. 
god. My Hen I think it better 
to read: | 


By peace we. will begin may | Jouxgox, 
913. Or whom Heaven's — The old copy 


reads : 
Whom Heavens, 8 both 8 and ben 


Have laid most heavy hand. Matrox. 
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T u x story on which this play is founded, is related as a true 
one in Girolamo de la Corte's History Verena. It was ori- 
zinally published by an anonymous Italian novelist in 1549 at 
Venice; and again in 1553, at the same place. The first edi- 
tion of Bandello's work appeared a year later than the last of 
these already mentioned. Pierre Boisteau, copied it with alte- 
rations and additions. Belleforest adopted it in the first-volume 
of his collection, 1596; but very probably some edition of it 
yet more ancient had found its way abroad; as, in this im- 
proved state, it was translated into English, and published in 
an octavo volume 1562, but without a name. On this occasion 
it appears in the form of a poem entitled, The tragicall Historie” 
of Romeus and Juliet. It was republished in 1587, under the 
tame title: Contayning in it a rare Example of true Con- 
nancle: with the subtil Counels and Practicet of an old 
Fryer, and their Event, Imprinted by R. Robinſon.“ 
Among the entries on the Books of the Stationer's Company, I 
find Feb. 18, 15882. M. Tottell] -Remeo and Fuletta."” 
Again, Aug. 5, 1596: „ Edward White] a new ballad of 
Remes and Fuliett.”* The same story is found in The Palace 
ef Pleasure: however, Shakspere was not entirely indebted to 
Painter's epitome; but rather to the poem already mentioned. 

Ai ; Stanyhurst, 


iv | OBSERVATIONS, Ce. 


— 


Stanyhurst, che translator of Virgil in 1582, enumerate; 2 
lietta among his heroines; in a piece which he calls an Epitaph, 
or Commune Defunctorum: and it appears (as Dr. Farmer 
has observed), from a passage in Ames's Typographical Anti. 
quities, that the story had like wise been translated by another 
hand, Captain Breval, in his Travels tells us, that he s at 
Veforia the tomb of these unhappy lovers. ST EKVINS. 
This play is one of the most pleasing of our author's per. 
formances. The scenes are busy and various, the "incident. 
numerous and important, the catastrophe irresistibly affecting, 
and the process of the action carried on with such probability, 
at least with _ NY? to +, tap 2 as e 
requires. ae 
Here is one of the few 9 Sheliminy to exhibit le 
conversation of gentlemen, to represent the airy sprightlines 
of juvenile elegance. Mr. Dryden mentions a tradition, which 
might easily reach his time, of a declaration made by Shak- 
spere, that he was obliged to kill Mercutio in the third act, lin 
he boulil have been killed by bim. Vet he thinks him no euch 
Formidable person, bᷣut that he might have lived through the 
play, and died in his bed, without danger to a poet. Dryden 
well knew, had he been in quest of truth, that, in a pointel 
dentence, more regard is commonly had to the words than the 
thought, and that it is very seldom to be rigorously understood. 
Mercutio's wit, gaiety, and courage, will always procure hin 
Friends that wish him a longer life; but his death is not preci- 
pitated: he has lived out the time allotted him in the construt- 
tion of the play; nor do I doubt the ability of Shakspere w 
Have continued his existence, though some of his allies are 
perhaps out of the reach of Dryden; whose genius was not 
very fertile of merriment,- nor ductile. to «ci but acute, 
bn beg, „ and sublime, 


* 


The 
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Je. The Nurse is one of the characters in which the author de- 
ih, lighted : he has, with great subtilty of distinction, drawn her 
mer at once loquacious and Oe obsequious and e, trusty 
ntl. and dishonest. | 

ther His comic scenes are "Kappity wrought, but his pathetic 
at strains are always polluted with some unexpected depravations. 

6 His persons, howeyer distressed, have a conceit le eft them in 


per- their mitery, a micerable conceit, Ia No. 

end OY br ponent 
” = _————_———— 
lity, 7 

2 P R O-L "Og 1,8... 
„Tro houscholds, both alike die; 

nes In fair Verona, where we lay our scene, 0 „„ 
wick Wl From ancient grudge break to new mutiny, — 4. 
ak Where civil blood makes civil hands uncleas. 
From forth the fatal loins of these two foes 


uch A parr of star- crost lovers take their life ; 


ae lose misadventur d piteous overthrows _. 

* Do, with their death, bury their parents e 
u fearful passage of their deari- mar: d love, 
Te And the continuance of their parents' rage, 


him Which, but their childrens end, nought could: renove, hs 
od- Is now the two hours* traffick of our stage; 735 
ruc- The which if you with patient ears attend, 8 

ew! 8 ins,. 


. * N & , — 1 * - + 4d 
- * 
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MEN. 


Esel vs, Prince of Verona. 
Pax Is, Xiniman to the Prince. 
MonTAGUE, C Heads of Iwo Houres at ee With each 
CATULET, * rr... | 
Ro EO, Son to Montague. 
MzxcurT1o,. wy yy ht 
ee de ö Friends of Romes. 
TyVBAILT; imma to Ca podiet. | 
An old Mar, his Cousin, "e 
Friar LAWRENCE, a — 
Friar Jon x, of the samt order. 
BALTHASAR, Servant to Romeo. | 


SAMPSON, 2 Servancs to Capulet, 3 


* 
+ _ 


GrEGORY, 

ABRAM, Servant to Montague, 

Three Musicians, Ei 

PIT EI. „ Fame e 

1 WOMEN. 

2 MonTacuz, Wife lo Montague. 

Lady Carul Er, Mife to Capulet. | 

Joritr, Daughter to ere in OW with Mw, - 
Nurs to Juliet. 


Cnoku $,—Boy, Page to Parts, an # Geer, an „ Apotheeay, 


Citizens of Verona, reveral Men and nomen, relations t 
both Houses ; Maskers, 1 Watch and other A.. 


The Sczw, in the beginning of the fab ad, is in Mantua; 
duri ing all the rext of the he 9 at Perena, 


each 


Mo ave 2-6 TW OS 4 « * . 5 
F 


A Street. Pius — and! Guzconr, two 
ber, CAPULET.” WO 77 2 


Sampson. 


; % : 
6 mY j 


Gurowhivg o os ente oed 


Greg. No, for then we should be collier s. 


Sam. I mean, an we be in choler, we'll draw. 
Greg. Ay, while you Hong draw _ neck «out of 


the collar. 5 D 41 4 16 Cath 


Sam. 1 strike 8 being mov'd.. 7 
Greg. But thou art not t quickly mov'd to strike. 


me. 2 2 : 
Creg. To move, is —to stir; and to be valiant, 


i to stand to it: n if thou art mov'd, thou 


d away. f 6 en 
A dog of that das hl n me to 


08 I will take the wall of any man or maid of 


Montague 8. 


Greg. 


- 


« 
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Greg, That shews thee. a 1 po; For the 
weakest goes to the wall. \ actin 


Sam. True; and therefore women, 8 e | 


vessels, are"ever thrust. to the wall therefore I vil 
push Montague's men from the wall, and thrust 1 


maids to the wall. x 
o r masters, e us 


Greg. The quarrel i is betwe 
Sam. Tis all one, I will shew myself a tyrant: 


their men. 


when I have fought with the men, I will be cruel 


with the maids ; I wilt cut off their heads. 
Greg: *Fhe: heads of the maids > - , 
Sam. Ay, the heads of the 3 or their . 
heads; take it in what sense thou wilt. 
Greg. They must take it in sense, that feel it. 
Sam. Me they shall feel, while I am able to stand: 
and, tis known, Lam a pretty piece of flesh, 31 
Greg. Tis well, thou art not fish; if thou. hadst, 
chou hadst been poor John. Draw thy tool; = 
comes of the OY of the Montpgyes. 151 


| Enter * RAM, and BALTHASAB.. 


. th naked weapon is out; e I will 
roms thee,  \\ 


.\ Greg. How? turn thy back, and nnr 
en Fear me not. % ) ⁵:]] xe 


Ereg. No, marry ; I fear thee! ; 
Sam. Let us nn . "ye dur des; enn 


i: F 8 3 - L -_ 2 1 * A 2 — + . 2 33 41 
i 1 ; 99 
„ Greg. 


I, 


will 


Ire. 


jal ROMEO AND jur. 5 
Greg. 1 — 45 1 Pass vy; and let hem take 
it as they list. 7 4H-q9 
Sam. Nay, as . em dire tay them de 
them; which is a disgrace to them, if they bear it. 
Abr. Do you bite your thumb = wy sir? 
Sam. I do bite my thumb, sir. er eee Loaf 
Abr. Do you bite your thumb a s sir? 
Sam. Is the law on our. side, if 1 Say—ay N 


Greg. No. = 

gam. No, sir, I de not bite my thunib at you, Mp 
but I bite my thumb, sir. } 2106; | 

. Do you quarrel, Sir? 1278 e * 1 1180 


r. Quarrel, sir? no, sir. 

2 If you rr _ I am i you; rewe e : 
a man as you. 5 F 2 

Abr. No better. „e 

Enter een © 3 ; 

Greg. ann; -u one ef my mavter 3 


linsmen. i F0Ha nn 
Sam. Ves, better, sir. e bY 
Abr. Your Be Vi . 0 RE 
Sam. Draw, if youſbe . remember 
thy swashing blow. = (Thy Phe: | 


Ben. Part, fools; put up your worde; 
You know not what you G s 


4 Enter Trang. 
Hö. wand -art thou drawn among thes E's 
| hae 
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Turn thee, Benvolio, look upon thy death, | 
Ben. I do but keep the peace; put up thy sword, 
Or manage it to part these men with me. 55 
3 What, * and talk of n. Lhate the 
word, | 
As I hate hell, all Montagues, 2 thee; * 
un fi 1 


Enter three or four Citizens, with Clubs. | 


| Gi. Clubs, bills, mme strike 1, beat the 
down! 
Down with the Capulets ! 3 with the Montague! 


Enter Old CAPULET, in his Gown ; and Lach Cavuryr, 


Cap. What noise is this ?—Give me my long sword, 
ho! | 

La. Cap. A cr, a crutch —Why call you fora 
sword? 

Cap. My om 1 hs eld Montague 4 is come, 
And flourishes his blade in spight of me. 8 


Enter old MONTAGUE, and Lady MonTacus. 


Mon. * * Capulet,—Hold me not, let 


me go. 
La. Mon. Thou shalt not stir one foot to eek af 


Enter Prince, with Attendants. 7 


Prin. Rebellious subjects, enemies to peace, 
Profaners of this neighbour-stained steel. 


Wil 


Wil 
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Will bet not hear ?—what . _ buen, you 
beasts, {21 d n 6 

That e the fire of your: aha n 

With purple fountains issuing from your veins,— 

On pain of torture, from those bloody hands 90 

Throw your mis-temper d weapons to the ground, 

And hear the sentence of your moved - pron « 

Three civil brawls, bred of an airy wand; | 

By thee, old Capulet and Montague, 

Have thrice disturb'd the quiet of our $treets;. 

And made Verona's ancient citizens | 


Cast by their grave beseeming eee . 


To wield old partizans, in hands as ald, 1 85 
Cankred with peace, to part your cankred hate: 
If ever you disturb our streets again, 100 
Vour lives shall pay the forfeit of the peace. 


For this time, all the rest depart away : r: 


You, Capulet, shall go along with me; $ 
And, Montague, come you this afternoon,”  - 
To knaw our further pleasure in this case, 
To old Free-town, our common Five aj f 
ee e on FRO of death, all men depart. 
} 4 [Exeunt Prince, CaAPULET, Tt. 
Pi Who Set this ancient quarrel new-abroach }— 
Speak, nephew, were you by, when it began? 
Ben. Here were the Servants of your ah J 
And yours, close fighting ere I did approach: 111 
drew to part them; in the instant came 
The fiery Tybalt, with his sword prepar ; | 
Winch, as he:breath'd defiance to my ears, = 
Bij | He 
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He swung about his head, and cut the winds, 
Who, nothing hurt withal, hiss'd. him in scorn: 
Came more and more, and fought on part and part, 
Jill the prince came, who parted. either part. 
HY O, _ is ee an 
Right glad — 1 3 8 
Ben. Madam, an hour before the worhip'd sun. | 
Peer'd forth the golden window of the east, ; 
A troubled mind drave me to walk abroad; 
Where—underneath the grove of sycamore, _. 
That westward rooteth from the city? side _ 
So early walking did I see your son: 
Towards him I made: but he was ware of me, . 
And stole into the covert of the wood: 9 
I, measuring his affections by my own,— 19 
That most are busied when they are most alone,— 
Pursu'd my humour, not pursuing his, i 
And gladly shunn'd who gladly fled from me. 
Mon. Many a morning hath he there been seen, 
With tears augmenting the fresh morning's dew, - 
Adding to clouds more clouds with his deep Sighs : 
But all so soon as the all-cheering 8wn 
Should in the furthest east begin to draw 
The shady curtains from Aurora's bed, Wo 
Away from light steals home my heavy son, 149 
And private in his chamber pens himself; 
Shuts up his windows, locks fair ee 
Aud 3 an artificial night: Þ 
1 5 


Þ 
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Black and portentous must this humour prove, | 
Unless good counsel may the cause remove. 
Ben. My noble uncle, do you know the cause? 
Mon. I neither know it, nor can learn it of him. 
Ru. Have you importun'd him by any means? 
Mon. Both by myself, and many other friends: 
But he, his own affections? counsellor, 150 
Is to himself—I will not say, how true 
But to himself so secret and so close, 
S far from Sounding and discovery, 
As is the bud bit with an envious worm, 
Ire he can spread his sweet leaves to the air, 
Or dedicate his beauty to the ame. 
Could we but learn from whence his sorrows grow, 
We would as willingly give n as: in pong 


Enter RoMteo, et a Dieser. 


Ben, See, where he comes: So pleas you ep, 
nr 
n know his grievance, or be n ae = 16 
Mon. I would, thou wert so happy by thy stay, 
To hear true shrift. Come madam, let's away. 
+» TExeunk 


Ben. Good morrow, cousin. 
Rom. Is the day so young. 
Ben. But new struck nine. 5 
Rom. Ay me! sad hours seem long. 

Was that my father that went hence so ſast? 
Zen, It was What Sadness jog. nag Romeo's 


hours? 
Biij Aim: 
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* Not having that, which, _— makes them 
Short. 
Ben. In ove 2: | | | * 
Bow or love? | 
Rom. Out of her favour, where I am in on, * 
Ben. Alas, that love, so gentle in his view, 
Should be so tyrannous and rough 1 in proof ET 
Rom. Alas, that love, whose view is muffled still, 
Should, without eyes, see path-ways to his will! 
Where Shall, we dine !—O me * fray Was. 
here ? | 
Yet tell me not, for I have heard i it all. 
Here's much to do with m but more with 
love: e 
Why then, O brawling love! O loving g hate! 
O any thing of nothing first created! 
O heavy lightness ! serious vanity ! | 
Mis-shapen chaos of well-seeming forms! 
Feather of lead, bright ne cold fires Sick 
bealth! 
Still-waking Sleep, that i 1s not what it is * N 
This love feel I, that feel no love in this. 
Dost thou not laugh? | 
Ben. No, coz, I rather weep, | +21 
Rom. Good heart at what? 190 
Ben. At thy good heart's opppression. | 
Rom. Why, such is love's transgression.— 
Griefs of mine own lie heavy in my breast; 
* thou wilt a to have it prest _ 
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hem With more, of thina: nn. that thou hast 
shown, 
170 Doth add more grief to too conch 485 mine own. 
Love is a smoke rais'd with the fume of sighs; 
Being purg' d, a fare sparkling in lovers“ eyes; 
Being vex'd, a sea nourish'd with lovers? tears: | 
What is it else? a madness most discreet, 200 
A choaking gall, and a wh es. Sweet, 
E Farewel, my co. 44 Ow 
Ben, Soft, 1 will Ge aleag 41: e 
An if you leave me so, you eee 
Rom. Tut, I have lost myself; I am not e 
This is not Romeo, he's some other where. 
Ben. Tell me in sadness, who she is you love? 
Rom, What, shall 1 groan, and tell «> rod 
Ben. Groand why, no; EM , 
But sadly tell me, who. | 3 219 
Rom. Bid a sick man in di 26 vis — 
O word ill urg ' d to one that is so ill- 
Sick I In sadness, cousin, I do love a woman. 5 
Ben. I aim'd so near, when I suppos'd you lov'd.. . 
Rom. A ee nenen 70 fair a 
| loss, ar 
Ber. A right fair od tar con, is soonest bit. L 
Rom. Mon. in * hit, 8 85 ming: — 1 Ao | 
190 hit 2 
With Cupid 8 Fanny th hath Diems wit; $7 
And, in strong proof of chastity well ud, FS 
From love's weak childish bow she lives unharm'd. 
due will not stay the siege of loving terms, 221 
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Nor bide the encounter of assailing eyes, 
Nor ope her lap to saint-seducing gold: 
O, she is rich in beauty; only poor, 
That, when she dies, with beauty dies her «tore, 

Ben. Then $he hath sworn, __ * will Still live 

chaste ? 

Rom. She hath, and in | that paring makes bu 

waste; N 
For beauty, starv'd with her severity, 
Cuts beauty off from all posterity. 6 
She is too fair, too wise; wisely too fair, 20⁰ 
To merit bliss by making me despair: 
She hath forsworn to love; and in that vow, 
Do I live dead, that live to tell it now. 

Ben. Be rul'd by me, forget to think of her. 
Rom. O, teach me how I should forget to think, 
Ben. By giving liberty unto thine 1 5 
Examine other beauties. I 

Rom. Tis the way LYLE RL 2 
To call hers, exquisite, in unn more: 
These happy masks, that kiss fair ladies? brows, bo 
Being black, put us in mind they hide the fair; 

He, that is strucken blind, cannot forget 
The precious treasure of his eye- sight tot: 75 

Shew me a mistress that is passing fair, 

What doth her beauty serve, but as a note 
Where I may read, who pass'd that passing fair? 
Farewel ; thou canst not teach me to forget. 
Ben. rt Pay that Corrine; 'or'else ar in 2 

5 Boe $10 | Exennt. 


8 
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" SCENE 1. regents e . 


I Seen Enter cruiser, einn, and Servant.” 


Cap. And Montague is bound. as. well as "Up bt hf 
In penalty alike ;. and tis not hard, I think, 230 
ge For men so old as we to keep the peace. 

Par. Of honourable reckoning are you . | 
WH And pity 'tis, you liv'd at odds so long. 11 

But now, my lord, what say you to my 1 4 

Cap. But saying o'er what 1 have said before: 
My child is yet a stranger in the world, 

She hath not seen the change of fourteen years; 
Let two more Summers wither in their pride, 
re ve may think her ripe to be a bride. 259 
Par, Younger than she are happy mothers made. 
Cab. e e eee | 
The earth hath swallow'd all my hopes but des 
She is the hopeful lady of my earth : 

But woo her, gentle Paris, get her heart, 

My will to her consent is but a part ; 


4 - 


live 


"OW An she agree, within her scope of choice | 
Lies my consent and fair according voice, 
This night I hold an old accustom'd feast 
Whereto-I have invited many a guest, 5 
Such as I love; and you, among the store, 270 
1 One mare, most welcome, makes my number more. 
At my poor house, look to behold this night 7 
Larth-treading stars, that make dark heaven light: 
ch comfort, as do lusty young men feel 
ww as | 8 When 


EM 
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When well-apparel'd April on the heel 
Or limping winter treads, even such delight 
Among fresh female buds shall you this night 
Inherit at my house; hear all, all see, 
And like her most, whose merit most shall be: 
Such, amongst view of many, mine, being one, 205 
May stand in- number, though in reckoning none. 
Come, go with me: — Go, sirrah, trudge about 
Through fair Verona; find those persons out, 
Whose names are written there; and to them 4 
My house and W on their pleasure stay. 
a [ Exeunt CAPULET, and Pann, 
Serv, Find 6 out, whose names are written 


here? It is written —that the shoemaker should med: 


dle with his yard, and the tailor with his last, the 

fisher with his pencil, and the painter with his netz; 
dut I am sent to ſind those persons, whose names are 
here writ, and can never find what names the writing 
person hath here writ. 1 must to the learned: 
In good time. 5 ahi) e 58 cowl 


Enter N and Rong. 6 6 


Ben. Tut, man! one re ras out anothe! 
| burning, 
One pain is lessen'd abs 4 8 8 3 
Turn giddy, and be holp by backward turning; 
One desperate grief cures with another's languish: 
Take thou some new infection to thy eye, 
And the rank poison of the old will die. 


| Rom. Your plantain leaf is excellent for that. 399 
Ben. 


10. 


2% 


TV 
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Ben. For what, I pray thee? . 
Rom. For your broken shin. | # 
Ben. Why, Romeo, art thou mad? __ 
Rem. Not mad, but n more than a mad. 
| WW 
chut up in prison, kept without my 1 N 
Whipt, and tormented, and — Good-e' en, e 
fellow. «i | 
Serv. God gr. good, Ew], pray, ain, can you 
readꝰ 3 
Rom. Ay, mine own fortune i in my mizery, 
Serv. Perhaps you have learn'd it without book : 


But I pray, can you read any thing you see? 319 
Rom. Ay, if I know the letters, and the language. 


Serv. Ye say honestly ; Rest you n * 
Rom. he fellow; I can read. 


ne reads the list. 1. . 


Signior e and his wife, and 2 "County 
Anzelm, and his beauteous sisters; The lady widow of 
Vitruvio; Signior Placentio, and his. lovely nzeces ; Mer- 


cutio, and his brother Valentine ; Mine uncle Caputer, —_— 


wife and daughters; My fair niece. Rosaline; Livia; 
Signior Valentio, and lis cousin Ds. l — 
oy Heise, Rey e e JE 


A fair — ; Whither Should 4 they coms2 | 
A oc e ot 
Rom. Whither ? to 1 0 
iy, To our house. 
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Rom. Whose house? Ber” L eee 
Serv. My masters. 99920 | 
om. Indeed, wh Suns mon ask you that 
0 0 
Serv. Now [I'll tell you without ak My Master 
is the great rich Capulet; and if you be not of the 
house of Montagues, I pray, come nd erush a cuy 
of wine. Rest you merry. 0 331 
Ben. At this same ancient feast of Capris 
Sups the fair Rosaline, whom thou $0 lov'st; 5 

With all the admired beauties;of Verona: 

Go thither; and, with unattainted eye, 

Compare her face with Some that 1 shall show, 

And I will make thee think thy swan a crow. | 
Rom. When the devout religion of mine eye 
Maintains such falsehood, then turn tears to fires! 

And these,—who, often drown'd, could never die, 
Transparent hereticks, be burnt for liars! 341 

One fairer than my love l the all-Seeing sun 

Ne'er saw her match, since first the world begun. 
r Tut! N -i Jou _— TIE "fair, ur cls wy 

3 3 8 

r pois'd with herself in eee Y 

But in those chrystal scales, let there be weigh'd | 

Your lady's love against some other maid 

That I will shew you, shining at this feast, 

And $he Skrall Jt e that now shews best. 

Nom. I'Il go along, no such sight to be Shewn, 330 

But to rejoice in n of wire « own. [Exer 
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SCENE 1. 


75 FF © 


4 Room in ChruLer: s House. Enter egen. 
and Nurse. : 


Ia. Cap. Nurse, where's my daughter? call her 
forth to P-. 
Nurse. Now, oy my maiden-head, —at twelve year | 
old,— _ 
bade her come. What, lamb! what, ach bird — 
God forbjd FAITE 8 this girl TIO * pe {| 


Baier Jour. 1% %% bib 0 97 


Jul. How now, {hh calls? 
Nurse. Your mother. 8 | Me = 
7ul. Madam, T am here; what is arm 
la. Cap. This is the matter Mes give. kein) 
awhile, 359 
We must talk in secret. Nurse, come back again; 
I have remember'd me, thou shalt hear our counsel. 
Thou know'st, my daughter” s of a pretty age. 155 
Nurse. Faith, I can tell her age Ee an hour. &; 
La. Cap. She's not fourteen. ge OS 
Nurse. 1 U lay fourteen of my e . 115 
Aud yet, to my teen be it spoken, I have but four, > 
She's not fourteen : "How e is't now to > Lammas- 
udef 7c; 

Ia. Cap. A fortnight; and odd din a * 
Nurse. Even or odd, of all days in the year, l 
Come Lammas- eve at night, shall she be fourteen. 370 

C | Susan 
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Susan and she, — God rest all Christian souls! — 

Were of an age. Well, Susan is with God; 

She was too good for me: But, as I said, 

On Lammas-eve at night shall she be fourteen; 

That shall she, marry; I remember it well. 

'Tis since the earthquake now eleven years; 

And she was wean' d, I never shall forget it, — 

Of all the days of the year, upon that day: 

For I had then laid wormwood to my dug, 

Sitting i' the sun under the dove- house wall, 380 

My lord and you were then at Mantua = 

Nay, I do bear a brain but, as I said, 

When it did taste the worm- wood on the nipple, 

Of my dug, and felt it bitter, pretty fool! 

To see it teachy, and fall out with the dug. 

Shake, quoth the dove-house: was no need, | 
| ArOWs, N | 

To bid me trudge. | 

And: Since that time it is eleven years: 1 | 

For then she could stand alone 3 DAY» by the rood, 

She could haye run and waddled all about. 30 

For even the day before, she broke her brow : 

And then my husband—God, be with his soul! 

A was a merry man took up the child; 

Yea, quoth he, dost thou fall upon thy 1 97 4 Yo 

Thou wilt fall backward, when, thou last more wit z 

Wilt thou not, Jule ? and, by my holy dam, 

The pretty wretch left crying, and said 4). 

To see now, how a jest shall come about 


Janas, an I should live a. thousand years, 
2 I never 


10 


380 


d, 1 


ever 
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I never should forget it; ny lt hows not, Jul i quoth 
he: 40 


And, pretty fool, it suited, and 00 %% 
La. Cap. Enough. .of 1 Unis 9 the i e bers thy 
pe 
Nurse. Yes, madam ver 1 cannot chuse but 
laugh, ' * | | 
To think it should leave crying, and ee PETE: 
And, yet, I warrant, it had upon its brow TP 
A bump as big as a young cockrel's stone „ 
A par'lous knock; and it cried bitterly. / 
Ya, quoth my ad and, Fall ' st upon thy face? 
Thou wilt fall backward when thou com'st to age; © 
Wilt thou not, Jule h it stinted, and said 47. 410 
Jul. And sünt Ou too, 1 prey os be we 
say I, a 
Nurse. Peace, I have done. God ee thee to hi 
grace! FE 
Thou wast the prettiest babe that e' er I Loud: 50 
An I might live to see thee married de 1 
[ have my wish. | Yak 
Ia. Cap. Marry, that marry is \ the very theme 4 | 
I came to talk of: Tell me, daughter n | 
How stands your disposition to be married? 
Jul. It is an honour that I dream not of. 
Nurse. An honour! were not I thine only nurse, 
I'd say, thou hadst suck'd wisdom from thy teat. 421 
Ia. Cap. Well, think of W oh now : younger 
| than you, EY 


Here in Verona, ladies of esteem, 


C1j Are 
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Are made already mothers : by my count, 


I was your mother much upon these years, 
That you are now a maid. Thus then, in brief; — 
The valiant Paris seeks you for his love. 2 
Nurse. A man, young lady lady, such a man, 
As all the world Why, he's a man of wax. 429 
La. Cap. Verona's summer hath not such a flower, 
Nurse. Nay, he's a flower; in faith, a very flower, 
La. Cap. What say you? can you oye the gen- 
| tleman? 
This night you; Shall behold him at 3 our feast ; 
Read o'er the volume of young Paris! face, 
And find delight writ there with heautr s pen; 
Examine every several lineament, 
And see how one another lends content; 
And what ebscur'd in this fair volume lies "ey 
Find written in the margin of his eyes. 
This precious book of love, this unbound jpver, 
To beautify, him, only lacks a cover: 44 
The fish lives in the sea; and tis much be 
For fair without the fair within to hide: 
That book in many's eyes doth share the glory, 
That in gold clasps locks in the golden storß; 
So shall you share all that he doth possess, 
By having him, making yourself no less. 
Nurse. No less? nay, bigger 3 women grow. by 
een, 111; 
La, Cap. Speak. ien can you like of paris love 
Ju I'll look to like, if e As move : = 


441 


by 


ye! 
430 


But 
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4 J. 
But no more deep will I endart mine eye, 
Than your consent gives strength to make it fly. 


Enter a Servant. 


Serv. Madam, the guests are come, supper serv'd 
up, you call'd, my young lady ask'd for, the nurse 
curs d in the pantry, and every thing in extremity. I 
must hence to wait; I beseech you follow straight. 
Ia. Cap. We follow thee. Juliet, the county stays. 


Nurse. 9 girl, week nnn * to happy days. 
5 eee | 


SCENE I. 


A Street, Enter Romeo, MERCUTIO, BENVOLIO, 
with five or ix Mashers, Torch-bearers, and others. 


Rom, What, shall un aun be 9 for o our 
8 excuse? | | | 
Or shall we on without akin rn of 94 : 1 
Ben. The date is out of such prolixity: 
We'll have no Cupid hood-wink'd with a scarf, 
Bearing a Tartar's painted bow of lath, 
Scaring the ladies like a crow-keeperz 
Nor no without-book prologue, —_— spoke 
After the prompter, for our entrance 
But, let them measure us by what they will, 
We'll measure them a measure, and be gone. 
Rom. Give me a torch, —I | am not for this 
ambling; _ dof, 
Ciij 8 Being 


e — 


— —— 
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Being but heavy, I will bear the liglit. 470 
Mer. Nay, gentle Romeo, we must have you 
dance. 


Rom. Not I, believe me: you have dancing shoes, 
With nimble soles; I have a soul of lead, 


so stakes me to the ground, I cannot move. 


Mer, You are a lover; borrow Cupid's wings, 
And Soar with them above a common bound. 

Rom. IT am too Sore enpearced with his shaft, © 
To soar with his light feathers; and so bound, 


I cannot bound a pitch above dull woe: y 


Under love's heavy burden do I sink. 480 
Mer. And, to sink in it, should you burden love! 
Too great oppression for a tender thing. 
Rom. Is love a tender thing? it is too rough, 
Too rude, too boist'rous ; and it pricks like thorn. 
Mer, If love be rough with vou, be be e With 
| | Sdvyy 5 57 


; Prick ove for pricking, yz you ve ah 3 3 


Give me a case to pot my W 0 in: 
ef rea] (haus an a mack, 


A visor for a his ied care I, 


What curious eye doth quote deformities ? 
Here are the beetle-brows, : shall blush for me. 490 
Ben. Come, knock, and enter; and no-$00ner in, 
But every man betake him to his legs. | 
Rom. A torch for me: let wantons, light of heart, 
Tickle the senseless rushes with their heels 
For I am proverb'd with a grandsire phrase,  . . 


I'll be a candle-holder, and look on, -: .. 


* - 

. 1 « } The 
Wo . ” 5 

„ 

* 4 * L 


If 


es, 
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4 ” 


The game was ne'er-S0 fair, and-I am done. 


Mer, Tut! dun's the mouse, the ee own. | 


word: 


1 bo e dren hes ee 
Or (save your reverence) love, wherein oaks ** 


Up to the ears. — Come, we burn en Mo 
Rom. Nays that's not 30. ng nth 2p 
Mer. J mean, sir, in delay en Je 3 

We waste our lights in vain, like She brag 5 

Take our good meaning; for our judgment sits 


* 
7 


Five times in that, ere once in gur ſine wits. 
Rom. And we mean well, in going * this mate 


But 'tis no wit to go . ai 


Mer. That dreamers often lye. E 5 


Rom. In bed .. vis Ahoy do dream things. 8 


true. 1 | 
Mer. O, then, I ee, queen Mab. hath boen with 
you. EL 1 
She is the fairies e 8 comes; 3 


In shape no bigger than an agate - stone 
On the fore - finger of an alderman, | 
Drawn with a team of little atomies 


Athwart men's noses as they lie asleep: ns 620 , 


Her waggon Spokes made of long, Spinners' 7 17 
The cover, of the wings of grasheppers; ,. 


— 


. 


— 
cls Fig 8 


Mer. Why, may one ask ? Won 2 this nene 
Rom. I dreamt a dream . N N 
Mer. And 80 did I. nnn 1 An 
Rom. Well, what was yours? are 


* 
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The collars of the moonshine's watry beams; 

Her whip, of cricket's bone; the lash of film: 
Her waggoner, a small grey-coated gnat, 

Not half so big as a round little worm 

Prick'd from the lazy finger of a maid : 

Her chariot is an empty hazel- nut, | 
Made by the joiner Squirrel, or old grub, 330 
Time out of mind the fairies' coach-maker, 
And in this state she gallops night by night 
Through lovers” brains, and then they dream of love: 
On courtiersꝰ knees, that dream on court'sies straight: 
O'er lawyers” fingers, who straight dream on fees: 
Ober ladies lips, who straight on kisses dream; 
Which oft the angry Mab with blisters plagues, 
Because their breaths with sweet - meats tainted are. 
Sometime she gallops o'er a courtier's nose, 

And then dreams he of smelling out a suit: 39 
And sometime comes she with a tithe-pig's tail, 
Tickling a parson's nose as a' lies asleep, 

Then dreams he of another benefice: 

Sometime she driveth o'er a soldier's neck, 

And then dreams he of cutting foreign throats, 

Of breaches, ambuscadoes, Spanish blades, ' 

Of healths five fathom deep; and then anon 
Drums in his ear; at which he starts, and wakes; 
And, being thus frighted, swears a prayer or two, 
And sleeps again. This is that very Mab, 550 
That plats the manes of horses in the night; 

And cakes the elf-locks in foul sluttish hairs, 


Which, once untangled, much misfortune bodes. 
This 


TI, 


'e 


40 
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This is the hag, when maids lie on their backs, 
That presses them, and learns them first to bear, 
Making them women rod good earrings, 
This Is she . 
Rom. Peace, peace, Mercutio, er | 
Thou. talk'3& of / · 20 <a 
Mer. True, I talk of dreams; q 
Which are the children of an. idle, br 1 
Begot of nothing but vain phantasy; 3 ld 
Which is as thin of, substance as the air; 
And more inconstant than the wind, who. w 'iͤGn 
Even now the frozen bosom of the nort n 
Aud, being anger d. puffs away from thence, . 
Turning his face to the dew- dropping seu ten. 
Ben. This wind, you talk of, blows * from our 
Ses; „ 
Supper is done, and we shall come too late, Og” 
Rom. I fear, too early: for my mind — 879 
dome consequence, yet hanging in the stars 


* Vi 9 * \ * 


Shall bitterly begin his fearful date 
With this night's revels ; and expire the term 5 
Of a sps life, clos' ai in my breast, War 


By some vile forfeit of untimely dean 
But He that hath the steerage of my course, 


Direct my sail !l—Qn, lusty neee „ Ee 


Ben, us 1 [EFreunt. 
1 8 . 

. of Fo '* % * 'N K 1 

— — — — * — — — * 
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SCE NE 7. 


A Hall in Eavuiat's 3 . Servants, 


1 Serv. Where's Potpan, that he helps not to take 
away? he shift a trencher ! he ſcrape a trencher! 58 

'» Serv. When good manners shall lie all in one or 
two men's TT and ny monroe too, tis a foul 
thing. 

1 Serv, Away with the ET remove ts 
eourt-cupboard, look to the plate :—good thou, 
save me a piece of march-pane ; and, as thou lov'st 
me, let the porter let in Susan Grindatonty's _ Nel, 
Antony? and Potpan ? 5 | 

2 Serv. Ay, boy ; ready. tb 8 

1 Serv. You are look'd for, and call'd wwe, ask'd 
for, and sought for, in the great chamber. 591 
à Serv. We cannot de here and there too.—Cheerly, 


boys; be brisk a while, and the Houger liver take all, 
- [ Exeunt, 


Enter fy a6: Ge. We the Guest 5 the Maxkers. 


1 Cap. Welcome,” Fenileinen. 1 ladies, that have 
eee 1 | 
Unplagu'd with corns, will have a bout with you :— 
Ah ha, my mistresses! which of you all 
Will now deny to dance? she that makes dainty, sbe, 
T'll swear, hath corns; Am I come near you now ? 
You are welcome, gentlemen ! I have seen the day, 
That I have worn a visor; and could tell 600 
EPs Gs | A. whispering 


? l, 


91 
ly, 


nt, 
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A whispering tale in a fair lady's ear, 

Such as would please ;—'tis gone, tis gone, tis gone :; 

You are welcome, eee, musicians, 
play. 8 | 5 

A hall! a hall! give room, Fane" foot it, poop i 

1 [lunch plays, and they dence. 

More light, Ye « knaves3 and turn the tables up, . 

And quench the fire, the room is grown too hot.— 1 

Ah, sirrah, this unlook'd-for sport comes well. | 

Nay, sit, nay, sit, good cousin Capulet ;; 


For you and I are past our dancing drs: ” T — 
How long is't now, Since last hand LL. 610 
Were in a mask? 


ww * 


2 Cap. By'r lady, ice wn. hs ns; | 

1 Cap. What, man! "tis not $9 muck, "ts not 80 

. much : 1 480 5 
'Tis since the nuptial of Lucentio, '. | _ 

Come pentecost as quickly as it will, ö 
Some five and twenty years; and then we mazk'd. 

2 Cap. Tis more, tis . hin vn is elder ar, 
His son is thirty. ien e 

1 Cap. Will you tell me that? L hora 


$5 74 


His son was but a ward two years ago. 620 


o 


Rem. What lady O 9s W doth. * the 
band baten r iii 4 61:0 = 
of yonder knight? ns bo, delevnndt x03 ton. biwave | 


Serv. I know not, sir. nie fi 
Rom, O, she doth. teach the ga o hurn 
right! ras di wt K 
Her mo hangs upon the cheek of night | 
4 n 
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Like a rich jewel in an thiop's ear: 
Beauty too rich for use, for earth too dear! 
So shes a snowy dove trooping wich erous, 
As yonder lady o'er her fellows shows. 
The measure done, Pt} watch her place of stand » 630 
And, touching her's, make happy my rude hand. 
Did my heart love *till'now'? forswear it, sight! 
For I ne'er saw true beauty till this night. | 
ö. This, by his voice, should be a Montague: 
Fetch me my rapier, boy: What! dares the slave 
Come hither, cover*d with an'antick ON Ne 
To fleer and scorn at our solemnity? 
Now, by the stock and honour of my kin, 
To strike him dead I hold it not a n. 
1 Cap. Why, how now, kinsmari ? Therefore storm 
you $0? 640 
ö. Uncle, this- is a Montague, our ſoe; 
A villain, that is hither come in pisht, 
To- corn at our solemnity this night. 
1 Cap. Voung Romeo ist? 4 ; 
555. Tis he, that villain Romeo. | 
1 Cap. Content thee; gentle coz; let in alone, 
He bears him likea'portly gentlemann 
And, to say truth, Verona brags of him, 
To be a virtuous and well-govern'd youth: _ 
I would not for the wealth of all this town, 650 
Here in my house, do him disparagement: | 
Therefore be patient, take no note of him, 
It is my will; the which if thou respect, 
| n 9 di ene ghew 


30 


640 


650 


hew 
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chew a fair presence, and put eff these frowns, 
An ill beseeming semblance for a feat. 
56. It fits, a. ago; er 
Tu not endure him. 4 
1 Cup. He shall be endur'd; 
What, goodman boy !—1I say, he chll:=Go + to ;— — 
Am I the master here, or you ? g two. 6660 
You'll not endure him! - God shall mend my Soul— 
You'll make a mutiny among my guests! | | 
You will set cock-a-hovp ! you'll be the man! 
56. Why, uncle, tis a shame. | 
YO no PTY OR S 
You are a Saucy boy :—ls't so, indeed ea | 
This trick may chance to seathe you I nom 
what. — * 
You must contrary me? marry, tis time 
Well said, my hearts :—You are a princox; go:— 
de quiet, or- More ght, more light, for stiame !— 
['l make you quiet; What |—Cheerly ty Hearts. 61 
Tyb. Patience perforce, With wil ful choler meeting, 
Makes my flesh tremble in their different greeting. 
I will withdraw: but this intrusion shall, 
Now Seeming sweet, convert to bitter gal. Fair. 
Rom, If 1 profane with ty unworthy ban 
25 uti 
This holy stine, the gentle fine is tus - 
My lips; two blushing pilgriths, ready —_— 
To smooth that rough touch with a tender "NY 
Jul. Good pilgrim, you do wag your hand wm 
680 


much, 
3 | Which 


—— wv. A 
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Which mannerly devotion shews in this; 
For saints have hands that pilgrims' hands do touch, 
And palm to palm i is holy palmers' kiss. 
Rom. Have not saints lips, and holy palmers too ? 
Jul. Ay, pilgrim, lips that they must use in 
„„ 
- Rom. O they, dear cant, let lips do what 3 
They pray, grant thou, lest faith turn to despair, 
Jul. Saints do not move, though grant for egen 


sake. 
Rom. Then move not, while my prayer's s effect! 
. | 
Thus from my lips, by yours, my sin is purg - d. fs 
[I Kissing ler. 
Jul. Then have my lips the sin that they have 
took. 


Rom. Sin from my lips? 0 trespass KLE urg'd! 


| Give me my sin again. 


Jul. Vou kiss by the book. 1 
Nurse, Madam, your mother craves a, word wit 
vou. F | 
Nom. What is her E 5 Fi 
er Marry, bachelor, 1 
Her mother is the lady of the house, 
And a good lady, and a wise, and virtuous: 
I nurs'd her daughter, that you talk'd withal ; 700 
I tell you—he, that can lay hold of hers | 
Shall have the chink. | 
5 Rom. Is she a Capulet ? 


; g ; dear 
"IP hs £ a ; = 4. 0 d 


1 * CCA a * * 


dear 


"I 
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0 dear account! my life is my foe's debt. 
Ben. Away, begone; the Sport 1s at the best. 
Rom. Ay, so I fear; the more is my unrest. 

1 Cap. Nay, gentlemen, prepare not to be gone; 

We have a trifling foolish banquet towards.— 

Is it e'en so? Why, then I thank you all ; 

| thank you, honest gentlemen ; good night :— 710 

More torches here Come on, then wy to bed. . 

Ah, sirrah, by my fay, it waxes late; 


Il to my rest. * [ Exeunt. 
Jul. Come hither, nurse: What | is #226 Wu, 
man; ö 


Nurse. The son and heir of old Tiberio. | 
Jul. What's he, that now is going out of door? 
Nurse. That, as I think, is young Petruchio. 
Jul. What's he, that follows e N would not 
dane?! es 

Nurse. I know not. | rn | 

7ul. Go, ask his name: If he be married, 720 
My grave is like to be my wedding bed. 

Nurse. His name is Romeo, and a eee 
The only son of your great enemy. 

Jul. My only love sprung from my only kat?” 
Too early seen unknown, and known too late ! 
Prodigious birth of love it is to me, 

That I must love a loathed enemy. 

Nurse. What's this? What's this ? 

Jul. A rhyme I learn'd even now 
Of one I danc'd withal. | 730 


[One calls within, JULIET. 
D i Nurs. 
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Nurse. Anon, anon: — 
Come, let's away; the strangers all are gone. 
[ Exennt, 


Enter CHORUS. 
Now old demre doth on his death-bed lie, 
And young aſſtection gages to be his herr o 
That fair, for. which laye grogn'd Sore, and would 


die, 
With tender Juliet match d, is now not fuer. 


Now Romeo is belov'd, and loves again, 


Althe beapatched by the charm of looks; 

But to. his foe Suppos'd he must complain, 
Ang se steal love's Sweet beit from fearfl 
Foals I; 74 


Being held a foe he may not have access 
To breathe such vows as lovers use to SWear ; 
| And She as much in love, her means much less 
| To meet her new-beloved any. where * 
But passion. lends them power, lime means to met, 
Temp'ring extremities with extreme-Sweet. 


— 


ry wed „„ OO — ee =: . -v- 
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ACT UI. SCENE. 
The Street, Enter ROMEO alone. 
| Romeo. 


Can I go forward, when my heart is here? 
Turn back, dull earth, and find thy centre out. 
Exit. 


Enter BENVOLIO, wit MERCUTIO, 


Ben. Romeo! my cousin Romeo 
Mer. He is wise; 
And, on my life, hath stol'n him home to bod. oy 
Ben. He ran this way, and leap'd this orchard 
Call, good e 
Mer. Nay, I'll conjure too. | | 
Why, Romeo! humours! madman! passion! lover! 
Appear thou in the likeness of a sigh, „„ 
Speak but one rhyme, and I am satisfied; 
Cry but Ay me! couple but love and dove; 
Speak to my gossip Venus one fair word, 
One nick- name to her purblind son and heir, 
Young Adam Cupid, he that shot so trim, 
When king Cophetua lov'd the beggar-maid.—— 
He heareth not, he stirreth not, he moveth not; 
The ape is dead, and I must conjure him. 
I conjure thee by Rosaline's bright eyes, 


Al by her bigh forehead, and her scarler lip, — 
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By her fine foot, straight leg, and quivering thigh, 
And the demesnes that there adjacent lies 
That in thy likeness thou appear to us. 
Ben. An if he hear thee, thou wilt anger him, 
Mer. This cannot anger him: twould anger him 
To raise a spirit in his mistress* circle | 
Of some strange nature, letting it there Stand 
*Till she had laid it, and conjur'd it down; 
That were some spight: my invocation 
Is fair and honest, and, in his mistress“ name, 90 
I conjure only but to raise up bim. 


Ben. Come, he hath hid himself among those 


trees, 
To be cgpsorted with the humorous night: 
Blind is his love, and best befits the dark. 

Mer. If love be blind, love cannot hit the mark, 
Now will he sit under a medlar tree, 
And wish his mistress were that kind of fruit, 93 
As, maids call medlars, when. they laugh alone.— 

Romeo, good night; —PlI to, my truckle-bed ; 


This field-bed is too cold for me to sleep: 49 


Come, shall we go? | 
Ben. Go, then; for tis in vain 


To seek by here, that means nat to be found. 
LExeuni. 


„„ d , / 
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SCENE II. 


Carvier' 8 San; Enter "FOR | 


Rom. WD that never felt a wound. 

But, soft! what light through e window | 
breaks? 
It is the east, and Juliet is the sun - 
LJ appears above, at a Window. | 

Arise, fair sun, and kill the envious moon, 
Who is already sick and pale with grief, 
That thou her maid art far more fair than she: 
Be not her maid, since she is envious; 4+ 60 
Her vestal livery is but sick and green, 
And none but fools do wear it; cast it off. 
It is my lady; O, it is my love: 
0, that she knew she were 
She speaks, yet she says nothing; What of that? 
Her eye discourses, I will answer it. | 
| am too bold, tis not to me it speaks : 
Two of the fairest stars in all the heaven, 
Having some business, do intreat her eyes 34 
To twinkle in their spheres till they return. 60 
What if her eyes were there, they in her head.? | 
The brightness of her cheek would shame those stars; 
As day-light doth a lamp; her eye in heawvðen 
Would through the airy. region stream so bright, | 
That birds would sing, and think it were not nicbt. 


dee, how she leans her cheek upon her hand! 
6 ; : O, that 
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O, that I were a glove upon'that hand, 
That I might touch that cheek! _ 
Ful. Ay me! | 
Rom. She speaks t—. | 7” 
O, speak again, bright angel! for mon art 
As glorious to this night, being o'er my head, 
As is a winged messenger of heaven 
Unto the white upturned wond' ring eyes 
Of mortals, that fall back to gaze on him, 
When he bestrides the lazy- pacing clouds, 
And sails upon the bosom of the air. 
Jul. O Romeo, Romeo wherefore art thou 
Romeo? = | 
Deny thy father, ant refuse thy name: 
Or, if thou wilt not, be but sworn my love, 80 
And TI'IFno longer be a Capulet. one: 
Rom. Shall 1 f _— or Ou I speak at this? 
F e WE 
Jul. Tis but "A name; that is my enemy ; 
Thou art thyself, though not a Montague. 
What's Montague? it is nor hand, nor foot, 
Nor arm, nor face, nor any other part: 
What's in a name? that which we call a rose, 
By any other name would smell as sweet; 
So Romeo would, were he not Romeo call'd, 
Retain that dear perfection which he o-wes, 90 
Without that title: Romeo, doff thy name; _ 
And for that _ which is no part of thee, 
Take all myself. | 
e I take wer at thy ors e f 
30 . Ca 
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Call me but love, and I'll be new baptia d; 
Henceforth I never will be Romeo. 
Jul, What wan art hon, that, = 
night, 
So stumblest on my counsel ? 

Rom. By a name _ WER”, 
I know not how to tell thee wha I am: 100 
My name, dear saint, is hateful to al E $ut 
Because it is an enemy to thee; . | 
Had I it written, 1maukd/ teen the-mands RL 

Jul. My ears have yet not . a hundred 

words 
Of that tongue's uttering, yet 1 = the Sound ; $4 
Art thou not Romeo, and a Montague? = 
Rom, Neither, fair saint, if either thee dislike. | 
Jil. How cam'st thou hither, tell me? and where. 
fore? 
The orchard- walls are high, and hard ta climb 
And the place death, considering who thou art, 110 
If any of my kinsmen find thee here. 
Rom. With love's light wings did I o'er perch e 
walls; 1 
For stony limits cannot hold love aut: 1 
And what love can do, that dares love attempt 4 
Therefore thy kinsmen are no stop to me. 

Jul. If they do see thee, they will murder. thee. 

Rom. Alack ! there lies more peril in thine eye, 
Than twenty of their swords ; look thou but sweet, 


And 1 a pro ain thi crit 1 
Jul. 
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Jul. I would not for the world, they saw thee 


here. | 129 
Nom. I have night's een to wee me from their 
sight; 


And, but thou love me, let them find me here; 
My life were better ended by their hate, 
Than death prorogued, wanting of thy love. 

Jul. By whose direction found'st thou out this 

place ? | 

; ee By . who _ mr prompe » me to in- 
= * quire; 
He lent me counsel ot I lent him eyes. 
I am no pilot; yet, wert thou as far 
As that vast shore wash'd with the farthest sea, 


I would adventure for such merchandise. 130 
Jul. Thou know' y the mask of 1 is on my 
face; | 


Else would a maiden blush bepaint my cheek, 

For that which thou hast _— me speak to- 
an 

Fain would I dwelt on form, fain tan deny 

What I have spoke; But farewel compliment! 

Dost thou love me? I know, thou wilt say Ay; 

And I will take thy word: yet, if thou swear'st, 

Thou may'st prove false; at lovers' perjuries, 

They say, Jove laughs. O, gentle Romeo, | 

If thou dost love, pronounce it faithfully: 1p 

Or if thou think'st T am too quickly won, 

I'll frown, and be perverse, and say thee nay, 


So thou wilt woo; but, else, not for the world. 
| LE n 


this 


130 
my 


140 


In 
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In truth, fair Montague, I am too fond ; 
And therefore thou may'st think my haviour light: 
But trust me, gentleman, I'll prove more true, 
Than those that have more cunning to be strange. 
should have been more strange, I must confess, 
But that thou over-heardst, ere I was ware, | 
My true love's passion: therefore pardon me; 130 
And not impute this yielding to light love, 
Which the dark night hath. so discovered. 
Rom. Lady, by yonder blessed moon I vow, 
That tips with silver all these fruit-tree tops, — 
Jul. O, swear not by the moon, the inconstant 
moon 
That monthly changes in her circled orb, 
Lest that thy love prove likewise variable. 
Rom. What shall I Swear b yx 
Jul. Do not swear at all; 2 
Or, if thou wilt, swear by thy gracious self, 160 
Which is the god of my idolatry, EY 
And I'll believe thee. 
Rom. If my heart's dear love— 
Jul. Well, do not swear; although I joy in thee, 
| have no joy of this contract to-night: — - 
It is too rash, too unadvised, too sudden; 
Too like the lightning, which doth cease to be, 
Ere one can say lt lightens. Sweet, good night! 
This bud of love, by summer's ripening breath, 
May prove a beauteous flower when next we meet. 
Good night, good night! as sweet repose and rest 
Come to thy heart, as that within my breast! 172 
a | Nom. 
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Rom. O, wilt thou leave me so unsatisfied? 
Jul. What satisfaction canst thou have to-night » 
Rom. The exchange of thy love's faithful vow for 
tane.”” : cm real 
Jul. I gave thee mine before thou didst request it: 
And yet I would it were to give again. 
Rom. Would'st thou withdraw it? for what pur. 
pose, love? | 
Jul. But to be frank, and give it thee again. 
And yet I wish but for the thing T have: 180 
My bounty is as boundless as the sea, 
My love as deep; the more I give to thee, 
The more I have, for both are infinite. 
I hear some noise within 3 Dear love, adieu 
T Nurse calls within, 
A. 0 nurse 1—Sweet Montague, be true. 
Stay but a little, I will come again. [Exit 
Rom. O blessed blessed night! I am afeard, 
Being in night, all this is but a dream, | 
Too flattering- sweet to be substantial. 


Re. enter ed abeves. 


Jul. Three words, dear Romeo, and good night, 
indeed,” N : 190 

If that thy bent of wie be honourable, 

Thy purpose marriage, send me word to-morrow, 

By one that I'll procure to come to thee, 

Where, and what time, thou wilt perform the rite; 

And all my fortunes at thy foot I'll tay, 

And follow thee my lord throughout the world. 

[Within & Madam. 


I come, 


me, 
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1 come, anon: But if thou mean'st not well, 
do beseech thee: unn. N a, 17 * by, 
| cot 
To cease thy suĩt, and leave me to » my grief 
To-morrow will send. 200 
Rom. So thrive my soul,. + 18G ti e 
Jul. A thousand times boo nignt ! _ 7 
Rom. A thousand times the ans, to want oy 
light — Ny 
Love goes toward love, as «chool- boys from their 
books; 
But love from love, towards hoo! with heavy looks. 


Re-enter JULIET again, above. 


Jul. Hist! u hist —, for a een, 8 
voice, 
To lure this tassel- gentle back id | 
Bondage is hoarse, and may not speak aloud; 
Else would I tear the cave where Echo lies, 

And make her airy tongue more hoarse than mine 
With repetition of my Romeo's name. e 
Rom. It is my soul, that calls upon my name: 
How silver-sweet sound lovers” tongues by night, 

Like softest music to W ears! 
Jul. Romeo! | 
Nom. My sweet? | 
Jul. At what o'clock to morrow 
Shall I send to thee? _ 
Rom. By the hour of nine, 
Jul. J will not fail; tis twenty years till then. 220 
E I have 
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I have forgot why I did call thee back. 

Rom. Let me stand here till thou remember it. 

Jul. 1 shall forget, to have thee still stand there, 
Remem'bring how I love thy company. 

Nom. And I'll still stay, to have thee still forget, 
Forgetting any other home but this. 

Jul. Tis almost morning, I Would have thee 

5 gone: | 

And yet no further than a wanton's bird; 
Who lets it hop a little from her hand, 
Like a poor prisoner in his twisted gyves, 230 
And with a silk thread plucks it back again, 
So loving-jealous of his liberty, _ 

Rom. I would, I were thy bird. 

Jul. Sweet, so would 1; 
Yet I should kill thee with much cherishing. _ 
Good night, good night | partihg is such sweet sor. 

roa, 
That I shall say good night, till it be morrow. - 
[ Ext, 
"avg Sleep dwell upon * KH eyes, peace in tl 
3 
Would I were sleep and peace, so sweet to rest! 
Hence will I to my ghostly father's cell; 240 
His help to crave, and my dear hap to tell. 
[ Extt, 
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SCENE III. 


A Monastery. Enter Friar LAWRENCE, with a Basket. 
Fri. The grey-ey'd morn Smiles on the frowning 
night, ö 
checkering the eastern 55 with streaks of light; 
And flecked darkness like a drunkard reels 
From forth day's path-way, made by Titan's wheels: 
Now ere the sun advance his burning eye, 
The day to cheer, and night's dank dew to dry, 
must up- fill this osier cage of ours | 
With baleful weeds, and precious-juiced flowers. 
The earth, that's nature's mother, is her tomb; 250 
What is;her burying grave, that is her womb : | 
And from her womb children .of divers kind 
We sucking on her natural bosom find ; 
Many for many virtues excellent, 
None but for some, and yet all different. 
O, mickle is the powerful grace, that lies 
In plants, herbs, stones, and their true qualities: 
For nought so vile that on the earth doth live, 
But to the earth some special good doth give; 
Nor ought so goods but, ere from that fair 
use, 260 
Revolts from true birth, ae on abuse: 
Virtue itself turns vice, being misapphed ; - 
And vice sometime's by action dignify d. 
Within the infant rind of this small flower 
Poison * residence, and med cine power: 
E i For 
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For this, being smelt, with that part cheers each 
part; 

Being tasted, slays all senses with the bart. 

Two such opposed foes encamp them still 

In man as well as herbs, grace, and rude will; 

And, where the worser is predominant, | 270 


Full soon the canker death eats up that plant, : 
Enter ROMEO. 


| Rom. Good morrow, father! 
Fri, Benedzite! 
What early tongue so sweet saluteth me * 
Voung son, it argues a distemper'd head, 
So soon to bid good morrow to thy bed: 
Care keeps his watch in every old man's eye, 
And where care lodges, sleep will never lie; 3 
But where unbruised youth with unstuft brain 
Doth couch his nene there PRIN sleep doth 
reign :/ 2& 
Therefore thy earliness doth: me assure, 
Thou art up-rouz'd by some distemp'rature 
Or if not so, then here I hit it right — 
Our Romeo hath not been in bed to-night. 
Rom. That last is true, the sweeter rest was mine. 
Fri. God pardon sin] wast thou with Rosaline? 
Rom. With Rosaline, my ghostly father? no; 
J have forgot that name, and that name's woe. 
Fri. That's my good son: But where hast thou 
| been then? 
Rom. Fl tell thee, ere thou ask it me again. 290 
| | I have 
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| have been feasting with mine enemy; 
Where on a sudden, one hath wounded me, 
That's by me wounded ; both our remedies 
Within thy help and holy physick lies ; 

] bear no hatred, blessed man; for, lo, 
My intercession likewise steads my foe. 

Fri. Be plain, good son, and homely in thy 4 
Riddling confession finds but riddling shrift. | 
Nom. Then plainly know, my heart's dear love is 

set | | | | 
On the fair daughter of rich. Capulet : . +200 
As mine on hers, so hers is set on mine; 
And all combin'd, save what thou must combine 
By holy marriage; When, and where, and how, 
We met, we woo'd, and made exchange of vow, 
I'm tell thee as we pass; but this I pray, 
That thou consent to marry us this day. 

Fri. Holy saint Francis! what a change is here 
Is Rosaline, whom thou didst love so dear, | 
So soon forsaken ? young men's love then lies 
Not truly in their hearts, but in their eyes. 310 
Holy saint Francis! what a deal of brine \ 
Hath wash'd thy sallow cheeks for Rosaline ! 

How much salt water thrown away in waste, 

To season love, that of it doth not taste 

The sun not yet thy sighs from heaven clears, 

Thy old groans ring yet in my ancient ears; 

Lo, here upon thy cheek the stain doth sit 

Of an old tear, that is not wash'd off yet: ; 
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If &er thou wast thyself, and these woes thine, 

Thou and these woes were all for Rosaline; 320 

And art thou chang'd > pronounce this sentence 
then— 

Women may fall, when there's no vans in men, 
Rom. Thou chidd'st me oft for loving Rosaline. 
Fri. For doating,. not for loving, pupil mine. 
Rom. And bad'st me bury love. 

Fri. Not in a grave, 

To lay 5 in, another out to have. 

Rom. I pray thee, chide not: she whom I lore 
now, 

Doth grace for grace, and hd love allow ; 

The other did not so. | 330 
Fxz. O, She knew well, 

Thy love did read by rote, and could not spell. 

But come, young waverer, come go with me, 

In one respect I'll thy assistant be; 

For this alliance may so happy prove, 

To turn your houshold's rancour to pure love. 

Kom. O, let us hence; I stand on sudden haste. 

Fri. Wisely, and slow; They stumble, that run 


The Street. Enter BENvOLI10O, and MERCUT10. . 
Mer. Where the devil should this Romeo de — 


Came he not home to-nig nt? 349 


Ben. Not to his father” $3 I-spoke with his man. 
Mer, 


ve 


390 
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Mer. Why, that same pale bard-hearted 2 
that Rosaline, 
Te mad; 
Ben. Tybalt the kinsman of old Capulet, 
Hath sent a letter to his father's house. 

Mer. A challenge, on my life. 

Ben. Romeo will answer it. | 

Mer. Any 1 that can write, may answer a 
letter. 

Ben. Nay, he will answer the letter's master, how 
he dares, being dar d. 351 

Mer. Alas, poor Romeo, he is already dead! 
stabb'd with a white wench's black eye, shot thorough 
the ear with a love-song ; the very pin of his heart 
cleft with the blind bow-yoy's but-shaft; And is he 
a man to encounter Tybalt } 

Ben. Why, what is Tybalt? 

Mer. More than prince of cats, I can tell you. 
O, he is the courageous captain of compliments: 
he fights as you sing prick-song, keeps time, distance, 
and proportion; he rests bis minim, one, two, and the 
third in your bosom: the very butcher of a silk button, 
a duellist, a duellist; a gemleman of the very first 
house; —of the first and second cause: Ah, the . 
mortal passado t the punto reverso! the A 

Ben. The what? 966 

Mer. The pox of such antiok, e affecting 
fantasticoes; these mew tuners of accents !-—By 
——a very good blade —4 very tall man'l—— 


4 very . is not this a 83 | 
able 
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able thing, grandsire, that we should be thus afflicted 
with these strange flies, these fashion-mongers, these 
Pardonnez-moy s, who stand so much on the ney 
form, that they cannot sit at ease on the: old bench? 
O, their bor's, their bon's/ 375 


* Enter ROMEO. 


Ben. Here comes Romeo, here comes Romeo. 
Mer. Without his roe, like a dried herring :—0 
flesh, flesh, how art thou fishified !—Now is he for the 
numbers that Petrarch flowed in: Laura, to his lady, 
was but a kitchen-wench ;—marry, she had a. better 
love to be-rhyme her: Dido, a dowdy ; Cleopatra, 
a gipsey; Helen and Hero, hildings and harlots; 
Thisbe, a grey eye or so, but not to the purpose.— 
Signior Romeo, bon jour! there's a French salutation 
to your French slop. You mu .us the counterfeit 
fairly last night. 380 
: Rom. Good morrow to you both. What counter. 
feit did I give you ? 1 — 4 
Mer. The slip, sir, the slip; Can you not r 
Rom. Pardon, good Mercutio, my business was 
great; and, in such a case as mine, a man may strain 
courtes7. FT | 4-6 392 
Mer. That's as ah as.to 8ay—auch a case as 
Journ constrains a man to bow in the. hams. 
4 Rom. Meaning—to curt' SY. TEST 
Mer. Thou hast most kindly hit it. 
- Rom. A most courteous exposition, | 
- Mer. Nay, I am the very pink of courtesy. 


Ron, 
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Rom. Pink for flower. 4 4247 yo 
Mer. Right. 40 


Nom. Why, aan eee | 

Mer. Well said: follow me this jest now, till thou 
hast worn out thy pump; that, when the single sole 
of it is worn, the jest may n ee the ne 
volely singular. 

Rom. O single: sol'd jest, solely cingular for the 
zinglenes es 

Mer. Come * he 95a Benvolio; OO wit 


ines. 
Rom. Switch and 4purs, Switch nine yy: or u : 
cry a match. 410 


Mer. Nay, if thy wits run the 0 1 
am done; for thou hast more of the wild- goose in 
one of thy wits, than, Jam sure, I have in my whole 
five: Was I with you there for the goose? 

Rom. Thou wast never with me for any 9 n 
thou wast not there for the goose? 

Mer. I will bite thee by the ear for that jest. 

Rom. Nay, good goose, bite not. | 

Mer. Thi Gr —— W 
most sharp sauce. 420 

Rom. And is it not woll serv'd in to a Sweet goose? 

Mer. O, here's a wit of nn, that stretches | 
from an inch narrow to an ell broad! 0 

Rom. J stretch it out for that word broad; which 
added to the goose, eg thee * 2 wide a broad 
goose. 

Mer. Why is not this better now thin groaning 

for 
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for love? now thou art sociable, now art thou Ro. 
meo: now art thou what thou art, by art as well a; 
by nature: for this driveling love is like a great na. 
tural, that runs lolling up and down to hide his 
bauble in a hole. 432 
Ben. Stop there, stop there. | 
Mer. Thou desirest me to my in my 1 against 
the hair. 
Ben. Thou would'st else have made thy tale 5 
Mer. O, thou art deceiv'd, I would have made it 
t for I was come to the whole depth of my tale; 
and meant, . to occupy the argument no 


| longer . ; - 440 
Rom. Here's goodly geer ! 


Enter Nurse, and PETER, 


Mer. A all; a sail, a sail! 

Ben. Two, — a rohirt, and a smock. 

Nurse. Peter! 

Peer: . 15 of 

Nurse. My fan, Peter. 
Mer. Do, good Peter, to hide her face; ; fo her 
ans the fairer of the two. 

Nurse. God ye good morrow, gectieiien. 

Mer. God ye good den, fair gentlewoman. 460 

Nurse. Is it good den? | 

Mer. *Tis no less, I tell you; for the bawdy hand 
of the dial is now upon the prick of noon. | 


Nurse. Out 1 . what a man are you? 


let 


P 


ne 


her 
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Rom. One, nen that God hath made 


himself to mar. 


Nurse. By my troth, it is well said; For himself 
to mar, quoth a? Gentlemen, can any of you tell 


me where I may find the young Romeo? 

Nom. I can tell you; but young Romeo will be 
older when you have found him, than he was when 
you sought him: I am the youngest of that name, for 
fault of a worse. | 

Nurs. You say well. 


Mer. Vea, is the worst well? very well took, 


faith : wisely,  wisely 


Nurse. If you be he, sir, I devine some confidence 


with you.. | | 
Ben. She wild indite him to some supper. | 
Mer. A bawd; a bawd, a bawd! So hol 470 
Rom. What hast thou found ? | 3 
Mer. No hare, sir; unless a hars, sir, in a 
lenten pye, that is mt stale and hoar ere it be 


spent. 


n 6 
And an old hare hoar, : 
Is very good meat in lent © 1160 (4k 
But à hare that is hoar, _ 
I too much for a score, e 
When it khoars ere it be opent,— 48580 


Roineo, will you. come to your father $? we l to din» 
ner thither. 


Rom, 


r 
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Rom. I will follow you. 

Mer. Farewel, ancient lady; e et Jad, 
lady. Exeunt MERCUTIO, and BENvoL, 

Nurse. I pray you, sir, what saucy merchant was 
this, that was so full of his ropery? _ 

Nom. A gentleman, nurse, that loves to hear him. 
self talk; and will speak more in a minute, than he 
will stand to in a moath. | 400 

Nurse. An a speak any ee against me, I'll take 
him down an *a were lustier than he is, and twenty 
such Jacks! and if I cannot, T'll find those that shall. 
Scurvy knave! I am none of his flirt-gills; I an 
none of his skains-mates:—And thou must stand 
by too, and suffer every knave to use me at his plea- ! 
Sure? 

Peter. I saw no man use you at his aire; if! 
had, my weapon should quickly have been out, [ 
warrant you: I dare draw as soon as another man, 
if cee occasion in a good quarrel, and the law on WM \ 
my side. 500 Wl / 

Nurse. Now, i God, I am so vext, that every WW v 
part about me quivers. Scurvy knave!—Pray you MW 
Sir, a word: and as I told you, my young lady bade F 
me inquire you out; what sbe bade me say, I wil . 
keep to myself: but first let me tell ye, if ye should 
lead her into a fool's paradise, as they say, it were 
à very gross kind of behaviour, as they say; for 
the gentlewoman is young; and, therefore, if you 
should deal double with ber, truly, it were an il 
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| thing to be offered to 004 een, ani very 
dy, W weak dealing. | 513 
10. Rom. Nurse, commend me to 1 5 ar a and mis- 
was Wl tress. I protest unto thee, — | 
Nurse. Good heart! and, i'faith, 1 will tell her as 
im. W much : Lord, lord, she will be a joyful woman. 
he Rom. What wilt — * nurse? re ae As 
400 not mark me. 
take Murse. I Will | tell her, sir, - that you do protest; 
nty i which, as I take it, is a gentleman- like offer. 521 
hall, Rom. Bid her devise some means w_ come to cr 
am This afternoon ; | 
tand Wl And there she shall at friar re cell is 
lex WY Be shriv'd, and marry'd.' Here is for thy pains. 
Nurse. No, truly, sir; not a peng. 
Rom. Go to; I say, you shall. 
Nurse. This afternoon, sir? well, tl be wre. | 
Rom. And stay, good nurse, behind the abby-wall, 
Within this hour my man shall be with thee; 530 
And bring thee cords made Hke a tackled stair, 
Which to the high top-gallant of my joy 
Must be my convoy in the secret night. MELT 
Farewel !—Be trusty, and I'll quit thy pains. 
Farewel !—-Commend me to thy mistress. 
Aurse. Now God in heaven bless thee [ik you, 
% LI 
Rom. What say'st thou my 8 nurse? 
Nurse. Is your man Secret ? Did you ne er hear say 
Two may keep counsel, putting one away ? 
Ron. I warrant thee my man's as true as steel. 540 
F | Nurse. 
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Nurse. Well, sir; my mistress is the sweetest lady 
Lord, lord !—when 'twas a little prating e 
O, there's a nobleman in town, one Paris, that 
would fain lay knife aboard; but she, good soul, 
had as lieve see a toad, a very toad, as see him. 
anger her sometimes, and tell her that Paris is the 
properer man; but, I'll warrant you, when I Say so, 
she looks as pale as any clout in the varsal world. 
Doth not rosemary and Romeo deen both with a 
letter? 6 1 
Rom. Ay, nurse; What of that? both with anR, 
| Nurs. Ah, mocker | that's the dog's name. Ris 
for the dog. No; I know it begins with some 
other letter: and she hath the prettiest sententious of 


it, of you and e Ant it would do you good 


to hear it. | 

_ Rom. Commend me to thy lady... fs (Exit, 
4 Nurse. Ay, a thousand times. Peter 
0 Anon! ? / 


Mute, Peter, ee my fan, and go before, 560 
| I Exeunt, 


4 * 2 Py - 8 * 8 


SCENE V. 


Carver 8 Garden. Enter Jv LIET. 


Jul. The clock «truck — when I did dend the 
nurse; 


In half an hour she rome to return. 3 
Perchance, 


7 
— 


Fj 


d the 


ance, 
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Perchance, she cannot meet him :—that's not 80.— - 
0, she is lame! love's heralds should be thoughts, 
Which ten times faster glide than the sun's beams 
Driving back shadows over lowring hills : 
Therefore do nimble-pinion'd doves draw love, 

And therefore hath the wind-swift n . | 
Now is the sun upon the highmost hill 3 

Of this day's journey; and from nine till twelve 570 
Is three long hours, - yet she is not come. 

Had she affections, and warm youthful blood, 

She'd be as swift in motion as a ball! 

My words would bandy her to wy sweet _ 

And his to me: 50 

But old folks, many feign as they were oa 3 
N es * and pale as lead. ens 


| | By Nan with ee 


0 God, she comes !—O honey nurse, what news ? | 

Hast thou met with him? Send thy man away. 
Nurse. Peter, stay at the gate. 580 

Exit PETER. 
Jul. Now, good sweet nurse, —O 9 why WE ot 
thou sad? 

Though news be sad, yet tell them altos ; 

If good, thou sham'st the musick of sweet news 

By playing it to me with so sour a face. 
Nurse. 1 am aweary, give me leave awhile ;— 

fie, how my bones ache! what a jaunt have I had! 
Jul, 1 would, thou had'st my 2 K and I thy 


news: 
Fij _ Nay, 
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Nay, come, I pray n _ Pony . nurse, 

| Naive: What n ann e 
Do you not see, that I am ont of breath? 500 

Jul. How art thou our of: n en thou has 

breath | 

| Jp” eee ee 

The excuse, that thou dost make in this delay, 

Is longer than the tale thou dost excuse. 

Is thy news good, or bad? answer to that; 

Say either, and I'll stay the circumstance: 

Let me be satisfied; Is't good or bad? 

Nurse. Well, you have made a simple choice; you 
know not how to chuse a man: Romeo! no, not he; 
though his face be better than any man's, yet his leg 
excels all men's; and for a hand, and a foot, and a 
body, though they be not to be talk'd on, yet they 
are past compare: He is not the flower of courtesy, 
but, I'll warrant him, as gentle as a lamb.—Go ty 
ways, wench ; Serve ene have you din'd at 
home ? | 

Jul. No, no: But all this did I know before; 
What says he of our marriage“ what of that ? 

Nurse. Lord, how my head aches! what a bead 


1 have 1? 
It beats as it would fall in 88 pieces. bie 
My back o the other side, —O, my back, wy 
back !— 


Beshrew your heart, for Sending me about, 
To catch my death with jaunting up and down ! 


Jul. 


© tyY = „ Wy , > mw , y 


Jul. 
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Jul. T'faith, IJ am sorry that thou art not well : 
Sweet, sweet, sweet nurse, tell me, what says my 
love ? | | 
Nurse. Your love says like an 1 25 nt , 
And a courteous, and a kind, and a handsome, and 
I warrant, a virtuous:— Where is your mother? 
Jul. Where is my mother ?—why, she is within; 
Where should she be? How oddly thou reply'st-? 620 
Your love says lthe an honest . — 
Where is wine 
Nurse, O, God's lady dear! 
Are you so hot? Marry, come up, I trow ; 
Is this the poultice for my aching bones ? 
Henceforward do your messages yourself. 
* Here's such a coil nen what says 
Romeo? - 
A; Have you got leave to go to drift to-day? 
Jul, I have 
Nurse. Then hie you hence to friarL Biene cell, 
There stays a husband to make you a wife: 6431 
Now comes the wanton blood up in your cheeks, | 
They'll be in scarlet straight at any news. 
Hie you to church; I must another way, 
To fetch a ladder, by the which your love 
Must climb a bird's nest soon, when it is dark: 
Iam the drudge, and toil in your delight; 
But you shall bear the burden soon at Were 79 


Go, I'll to dinner; hie you to the cell. — 609 
Jul. Hie to n fortune !—honest nurse, farewel. 
\ [Exeunt, 


[TIENES 


Fiij SCENE 
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— 4 


1 r 


Friar LAWRENCE” s Cell. Enter Friar LaAWsexcy, 
and ROMEO. 


Fri. So smile the heavens upon this holy act, 
That after - hours with sorrow chide us not! 

Rom. Amen, amen! but come what sorrow can, 
It cannot countervail the exchange of joy 
That one short minute gives me in her sight: 
Do thou but close our hands with holy words, 
Then love-devouring death do what he dare, 
It is enough I may but call her mine. 
Fri. These violent delights have violent ends, 
And in their triumph, die; like fire and powder, | 
Which, as they kiss, consume : The sweetest honey 
Is loathsome in his own deliciousness, 652 
And in the taste confounds the appetite 7 | 
Therefore, love moderately ; long love doth so; 
ann. $00 al. 


Enter Jur. 


Here comes che lady: — O, o light a foot 

Will ne'er wear out the everlasting flint: 

A lover may bestride the gossamer 

That idles in the wanton summer air, | 

And yet not fall; so light is vanity. 660 
Jul. Good even to my ghostly confessor. 
Fri. Romeo shall thank thee, daughter, for us 
Zone %Tboth. | : 


Jil. 


— — 1 . 


32 
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Jul. As much to him, cle are bie thanks tes 
mom. Ah, Juliet, if the a on 

Be heap'd like mine, and that thy skill be more 

To blazon it, then sweeten with thy breath N 

This neighbour air, and let rich musick's tongue 

Unfold the imagin'd happiness that both 

Receive in either by this dear encounter. 

Jul. Conceit, more rich in matter than in words, 
Brags of his substance, not of - ornament: 671 
They are but beggars that can count their worth; 
But my true love is grown to such excess, 
cannot sum up half my sum of wealth. 

Fri. Come, come with me, and, we will make 

short work ; | 


For, by your leaves, you shall not stay alone, 1 7 


Till holy church incorporate two in one. [Zxeunt, 


a — - — —— 3 


* 


ver It. _ SCENE L 


— — 


1 Street. Enter MR crio, BExvoLo, Tage, and 
| Servants. | | 


Benvolio, rn | 
I rxay 4 good Mercutio, let's retire; oe 
The day is hot, the Capulets abroad, 
And, if we meet, we shall not scape am | 
For now, these hot days, is the mad blood stirring. 
Mer. Thou art like one of those fellows, that, when 
| 4 he 
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he enters the confines of a tavern, claps me his sword 
upon the table, and says, God send me no need of the | 
and, by the operation of the second cup, draws it on 
the drawer, when, indeed, there is no need, 

Ben. Am IT like such a fellow? ?? 10 

Mer. Come, come, thou art as hot a Jack in thy 
mood as any in Italy; and as soon mov'd to be 
moody, and as soon we to be mov'd. 

Ben. And what too? 

Mer. Nay, an there were two e we should have 
none shortly, for one would kill the other. Thou 
why thou wilt quarrel with a man that hath a hair 
more, or a hair less, in his beard, than thou hast. 
Thou wilt quarrel with a man for cracking nuts, 
having no other reason but because thou hast hazel 
eyes; what eye, but such an eye, would spy out such 
a quarrel? Thy head is as full of quarrels, as an egg 
is full of meat; and yet thy head hath been beaten as 
addle as an egg, for quarrelling. Thou hast quarrell'd 
with a man for coughing in the street, because he hath 
waken'd thy dog that hath lain asleep in the sun. 
Didst thou not fall out with a taylor for wearing his 
new doublet before Easter? with another, for tying 
his new shoes with old bend ? and yet thou wilt 
tutor me for quarrellingg 30 

Ben. An L were so apt to quarrel as | thee art, any 
man should buy the e te of = bfe 1 an hour 
and a quarter. 147 8: FS n 

Mer. The s fee-simple 0  cimple! 15 

p TO. Enter 


e 
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Enter TxBALT,, and others. 


Ben. By my head, here come the Capulets. 

Mer. By my heel, I care not. 

5b. Follow me close, for I will speak * W 
Gentlemen, good den: a word with one of you. 

Mer. And but one word, with one of us? Couple it 
with something; make it a word and a blow. 40 

5. You shall find me 1 . ny if 
you will give me occasion. 
Mer. Could 12A not ele ene occasion without 
giving? unt 
Tyb. Mercutio, thou ee im ies . 
Mer. Consort! what, dost thou make us minstrels ? 


an thou make minstrels of us, look to hear nothing 


but discords: here's my fiddlestick; _—_ s that Shall 
make you dance. Zounds, ,consort 1 *  _ 

Ben. We talk here in the publick under men! 
Either withdraw into some private place, _ ' 5 
Or reason coldly of your grievances, | 
Or else depart ; here all eyes gare on uvs. 

Mer, Men's eyes were * to n . oh tham 


I will not . for no man's „eien, 1 1. 


Enter Romeo, : | 
Tb. Well, peace be 2 1 880 ahh here « comes 


my man. | 
Mer. But I' be PE sir, eee 


Marry, — he'll be your follower; 
Your 
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Your worship, in that sense, may call him—man, 

555. Romeo, the hate I bear thee, can afford 
No better term than this Thou art a villain. 61 
Rom. Tybalt, the reason that I have to love thee 
Doth much excuse the appertaining rage 
To such a greeting :—VHlain I am none; 
Therefore, farewel; I see, thou know'st me not. 

_ Tyb. Boy, this shall not excuse the injuries 

That thou hast done me; therefore turn, and draw. 
Rom. I do protest, I never injur'd thee ; | 

But love thee better than thou canst devise, 

Till thou shalt know the reason of my love: o 

And so, good Capulet,—which name I tender 

As dearly as my own,—be satisfied. » 

Mer. O calm, dishonourable, vile ebmisdeal 
la stoccata carries it away . : 
Tybalt, you rat-catcher, will you nes: 

Tyb. What wouldst thou have with me? 
Mer. Good king of cats, nothing, but one of your 
nine lives; that I mean to make bold withal, and, as 
you shall use me hereafter, dry-beat the rest of the 
eight. Will you pluck your sword out of his pil- 
cher by the ears? make haste, lest mine be about 
your ears ere it be out. 82 

Ty6. I am for you. 1 | {Draw 

Rom. Gentle Mercutio, put thy Ow up. 

Mer. Come, sir, your passado. n fight 

Rom. Draw, Benvolio; | 
Beat down their weapons TEEN for shame 
Forbear this outrage ä | 


The 


ll 


V. 
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The prince expressly hath forbid this bandying - - 
In Verona streets: — hold, * good Mercutio. 
| 15 e TYBALT. 

Mer. I am hurt Lag ET 7 

A plague o' both the houses uy am eds — 

Is he gone, and hath nothing * 5 
Ben. What, art thou hurt 
Mer. Ay, ay, a scratch, a Scratch 3 - mavry, 

, . enough.— 
Where is my page — villain, eich a 3 
[Exit * 
Rom. Comma. man z. the hurt _ be much. 
Mer. No, tis not s0 Jo as a well, nor so wide as 

a church door; but 'tis enough, *twill serve: ask for 

me to-morrow, and you shall find me a grave man. 

1 am pepper'd, I warrant, for this world: A plague 

o both your houses What! a dog, a rat, a mouse, 

a cat, to scratch a man to death! a braggart, a 

rogue, a villain, that fights by the book of .arithme- 

tick !—Why, the devil, came you net I was 

hurt under your arm: W211} 2 1866 
Rom. I thought all for the ha. arial toon eat D 
Mer. Help me into some house, Benvolio, $145) 

Or I shall faint. —A plague o“ both your houses 

They have made worm's meat of me: 

I have it, and soundly too :—Y.our houses! of ; 


Exeunt MERCUTIO, and BENVOLIO, © 


Rom. This gentleman, the prince's near 1055 
My very friend, hath got his mortal hurt 
in my behalf; my reputation stain ed 
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With Tybalt's slander, Tybalt, that an hour 
Hath been my kinsman :—O sweet Juliet, 

Thy beauty hath made me effeminate, 

And in * e soften'd valour's steel. 


; Re-enter BENVOLIO. 


Row, O Romeo, Romeo, brave Mercutio's dead; 
That gallant spirit hath aspir'd the clouds, 19 
Which too untimely here did scorn the earth. 

Rom. This day's black fate on more days doth de. 


end; 
This but begins the woe, others must end. 


Re-enter . 


Ben. Here comes the furious Tybalt back again. 
Rom. Alive! in triumph! and Mercutio slain! 
Away to heaven, respettive lenity, | 
Aud fire-ey'd fury be my conduct now! 

Now, Tybalt, take the villain back again, 
That late thou gav'st me; for Mereutio's soul 
Is but a little way above our heads, 120 
Staying for thine to keep him company 
Or thou, or I, or both, shall follow him. 
556. Thou, wretched n 1 didst consort him 
a 
Shalt with him hence. 

Rom. This shall mee that. 

5 They fate T'YBALT falls 

Ben, Romeo, away, be gone | 
The Citizens are up, and Tybalt slain — 


Stand 
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Stand not amaz'd : the prince will doom thee death, 

If thou art taken: - hence |—be gone away! 
Rom. O! I am fortune's fool! 140 

Hen. Why gout thou stay? Exit RoMuxo. 


E ater Citizens, Sc. 


Cit. Which way ran he, that kill'd Mercutio ? 
Tybalt, that murderer, which way ran he? 

Ben. There hes that Tybalt. 

Cit. Up, sir, go with me 
I charge thee in the prince's name, obey. 


Enter Prince, MonTacus, CaPULET, their Wives, 
Sc, EW 
Prin. Where are the vile beginners of this fray ? 
Ben. O noble prince, I can discover all. 
The unlucky manage of this fatal brawl : _ | 
There lies the man, slain by young Romeo, 250 
That slew thy kinsman, brave Mercutio. 
La, Cap. Tybalt, my cousin !-——O ** brother 3 
| child. 
O prince O husband1—O, the blogs IS Spill'd 
Of my dear kinsman Prince, as thou art true, 
m For blood of ours, shed blood of „ 2885 
0 cousin, cousin! 
Prin. Benvolio, who began this bloody fray ? | 
Ben. Tybalt, here slain, whom, Romeo's 8 an an 
ls, ; at 0 | > 
Romeo that ck him fair, bid bim bethink hg; 4 
How nice the quarrel was, and urg'd withal 160 
nd G- Your 
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Your high displeasure: all this -uttered 

With gentle breath, calm ele, n humbly 
©: bow'd.— Mite} Ma 1 

Could not take truce with the chin lan 

Of Tybalt deat to peace, but that he tilts 

With piercing steel at bold Mercutio's breast; 
Who, all as hot, turns deadly point to point, 
And, with a martial scorn, with one hand beats 
Cold death aside, and witli the other * | 


It back to Tybalt, whose dexterity -: 


Retorts it: Romeo he cries aloud, | -— oil 170 
Hold, friends] Friends, . 4 and, _Iwiſter than his 

tongue, | 
His agile arm beats down their fatal points, 6 


And *twixt them rushes; underneath whose arm N 
An envious thrust from Tybalt hit the life | 
Of stout Mercutio, and then Tybalt fled : \ 
But by and by comes back to Romeo, | 

Who had but newly entertainꝰd revenge, 

And to't they go like lightning; for, ere I 

Could draw to part them, was steut- TING Slain; 
And, as he fell, did Romeo-turnand Ay: +! 510% 


This is the truth, os let Benvolio di . 
La. Cap. He is a kinsman to the Ms, 

Affection makes him false, he speaks not true: T, 

Some twenty of them fought in this black strife, * 

And all those twenty could but kill one life 4. 

I beg for justice, which thou, prince, must give; Sp 

Romeo slew Tybalt, Romeo must not live. T 


8 Brin, Romeo slew him, he slew Mercutio ; 
4 9 70 
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Who now the price of his dear blood doth owe? 

La. Maut. Not eg as _ * Was nen 8 
eee 7 1.90 

His fault concludes put, wee the * chonki end, 

The life of Tybalt. v4 

Hrin. And, for e eee 

Immediately we do exile him Lane kette 

] have an interest in your hates? proceeding, 

My blood for your rude bras doth lie a — 

But I'll amerce you with so strong a fine, 

That you shall all repent the loss of mine: 

Iwill be deaf to pleading and excuses 199 

Nor tears, nor prayers, shall — out abuses, 

Therefore use none: let Romeo hence in haste, 

Else, when he's found, that hour is his last. 

Bear hence this body, and attend our will: 


Mercy but ee e, those that kill. 
5's | [Exeunt, 


„ 
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An Aptrtment 5 2 CapvLer' 8 House. E inter JuLIiET. 


Jul. Gallop apace; you Gexy-fapted: steeds, 
Towards Phcebus' mansion; such a ang; ail 
As Pen would whip you to the west, 

And bring in cloudy night immediately. 
Spread thy close curtain, love. performing night! 
That anne eyes . winks and Rome n hi 
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Lovers can see to do their amorous rites 

By their own beauties : or, if love be blind, 

It best agrees with night.— Come, civil night, 
Thou sober-suited matron, all in black, | 

And learn me how to lose a winning match, 

Play'd for a pair of stainless maidenhoods : 

Hood my unmann'd blood bating in my cheeks, 
With thy black mantle; *till strange love, grownbold, 


Thinks true love acted, simple modesty. 220 
Come, night !—Come, Romeo! come, thou day in 
night! » 


For thou wilt lie upon the wings of 3 

Whiter than new snow on a raven's back. 

Come, gentle night; come, loving, black - brow'd 
night, 

Give me my Romeo: and, when he shall die, 

Take him and cut him out in little stars, 

And he will make the face of heaven so fine, 

That all the world shall be in love with night, 

And pay no worship to the garish sun.— 

O, I have bought the mansion of a love, 230 

But not possess'd it; and, though I am sold, 

Not yet enjoy d: So tedious is this day, 

As is che night before some festival 

To an impatient child, that hath new robes, 

And may not wear them. 0. here comes my nurse, 


Enter Nurse, with Cords. 


And she brings news; and every tongue, that speaks 
But Romeo's name, speaks heavenly eloquence.— 
wage | Non, 


48 
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Now, nurse, what news? What hast thou there? the 
cords, 
That Romeo bid thee fetch 85 
Nurs. Ay, ay, the cordwss. 240 
Jul. Ay me! what news ? why dost thay wring 
thy hands? | 
Aurse. Ah well-a-day 1 he's dend, he: 8 dead, he's 9 
deade $5 05 avi bin 19 5 
We are undone, lady, we are ae e 3 4 
Alack the day !—he's gone, he's kill'd, he's deadt 
Jul. Can heaven be so envious? | | 
Nurse. Romeo can, 
Though heaven cannot: : 0 5 — 3 
Who ever would have thought it? Romeo! 
Jul. What devil art thou, that dost torment me 
thus? | 
This torture should be roar'd i in al hell, | | 250 
Hath Romeo slain himself? say thou but /, | 
And that bare vowel I shall poison more 
Than the death-darting eye of cockatrice: 
I am not I, if there be such an j; | 
Or those eyes shut, that make thee answer, I. 
If he be slain say]; or if not, no: 
Brief sounds determine of my weal, or woe. 
Nurse. I saw the wound, I saw it with mine eyes. 
God save the mark I— here on his manly breast: 
A piteous corse, a bloody piteous corse 25650 
pale, pale as ashes, all bedawb'd in blood, 
Al in gore blood I sownded at the sight. | 
Gil 1 Jul. 
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Jul. O break, my heart !—poor n break 
at once! 

To prison, eyes! ne'er look on liberty ! 
Vile earth, to earth resign ; end motion here ; 
And thou, and Romeo, press one heavy bier! 
Nurse. O Tybalt, Tybalt, the best friend I had! 
O courteous Tybalt ! honest gentleman ! | 
That ever I should live to see thee dead! | 
Jul. What storm is this, that blows 80 contrary? 


Is Romeo slaughter'd? and is Tybalt dead? 271 


My dear-lov'd cousin, and my dearer lord ?— 
Then, dreadful trumpet, sound the general doom! 
For who is living, if those two are gone? 
Murse. Tybalt is gone, and Romeo banished; 
Romeo, that kill'd him, he is banished. 
Jul. O God l did Romeo's hand 0 Tybalt's 
EZ blood t 

Nurse. It did, it did; alas the day ! it did. 

Jul. O serpent heart, hid with a flow ring face 
Did ever dragon keep so fair a cave? e 
Beautiful tyrant ! fiend angelical ! 
Dove-feather*d raven | wolvish-ravening lamb! 
Despised substance of divinest show ! 

Just opposite to what thou justly seem'st, 
A damned saint, an honourable villain .- 
O, nature! what hadst thou to do in hell, 
When thou didst bower the spirit of a fiend 
In mortal paradise of such sweet flesh ?— 
Was ever book, containing such vile matter, 
So fairly bound ? O, that deceit should dwell 290 


il m& 0, M- 
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In such a gorgeous palace! 

Nurse. There's no trust, 
No faith, no honesty in men; all perjur'd, 
All forsworn, all naught, all dissemblers.— 
Ah, where's my man? give me some aqua vita — 
These griefs, these woes, these sorrows, make me old. 
Shame come to Romeo! 6 | 

Jul. Blister'd be thy tongue, 
For such a wish! he was not born to shame: 
Upon his brow shame is asham'd to sit; goo- 
For 'tis a throne where honour may be crown'd 
Sole monarch of the universal earth. 
O, what a beast was I to chide at him! 

Nurse. Will you speak well of him that kill'd r 

cousin? 

Jul. Shall I speak ill of him that is my ede ? 

Ah, poor my lord, what ton zue aba * thy 
nume, 

When I, thy three-hours mife, have winnie it 2— 
But, wherefore, villain, didst thou kill my cousin? 
That villain cousin would have kilPd my husband: 
Back, foolish tears, back to your native Spring; 310 
Vour tributary drops belong to woe, | 
Which you, mistaking, offer up to joy. | 
My husband lives, that Tybalt would have slain; 
And Tybalt dead, that would have slain my husband ; 
All this is comfort z Wherefore weep I then ? 
Some word there was, worser than Tybalt's death, 
That murder'd me: I would forget it fain ; 
But, O! it presses to my memory, 


Like damned guilty deeds to sinners' minds: | 
Tybaa 
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Tybalt is dead, and Romeo —banisted; | 329 
That—banrshed, that one word—danshed, 
Ilath slain ten thousand Tybalts. Tybalt's death 
Was woe enough, if it had ended there: 
Or, —if sour woe delights in fellowship, | 
And needly will be.rank'd with other griefs, — 
Why follow'd not, when she said Tybalt's dead, 
Thy father, or thy mother, nay, or both, 
Which modern lamentation might have mov'd? F 
But, with a rear- ward following Tybalt's death, 
Romeo is banislied, — to speak that word, 330 
Is father, mother, Tybalt, Romeo, Juliet, 
All slain, all dead: Romeo is bantshed, — 4 
There is no end, no limit, measure, bound, A 
In that word's death: no words can that woe sound.— 
Where is my father, and my mother, nurse ? 

Nurse. Weeping and wailing over Tybalt's corse: W 


Will you go to them? I will bring you, thither. Th 

Jul. Wash they his wounds with tears? mine shal ] 

2 be spent, 54. . | Is 

When theirs are dry, for Romeo 8 e ee | Ib 

Take up those cords :—Poor ropes, you are beguil'd, 1 
Both you and I; for Romeo is exil'd: 341 


He made you for a highway to my bed; 5 
But I, a maid, die maiden-widowed. | 
Come, cords; come, nurse; I'll to my wedding. bed 
And death, not Romeo, take my maidenhead ! 
Nurse. Hie to your chamber: I'll find Romeo 
To comfort you I wot well where he is. 
Hark ye, your Romeo will be here at night; 


oy! 
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I'll to him; he is hid at Lawrence? cell. 349 

Jul. O find him! give this ring to my true knight, 
And bid him come to o take his last farewel. 

[ Exeunt. 


— 


ScxE Ill. 


Friar LAWRENCE's Cell. Enter Friar LAWRENCE, 
and ROMEO. 


Fri. Romeo, come forth; come n ve fearful 
man z 
Affliction is enamour'd of thy parts, 
And thou art wedded to calamity. 
Rom, Father, what news? what is mw prince's 
doom? | | 
What sorrow craves acquaintance at my hand, 
That I yet know not? 
Fri. Too familiar b | 
Is my dear son with such sour company: 


bring thee tidings of the prince's doom. 360 
Rom. What less than doomy-Gay is the ny 8 
doom: 


Fri. A gentler judgment vanish'd from his lips, 
Not body's death, but body's banishment. 

Rom. Ha! banishment ? be merciful, say —death; 
Tor exile hath more terror in his look, 
uch more than death : do not say —banishment. 
Fri. Here from Verona art thou banished: 
Be patient, for the world is broad and wide. 


Ron. 
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Rom. There i is no world without Ver walls, 
But purgatory, torture, hell itself. | 70 
Hence-banished is banish'd from tbe world, | 
And world's exile is death; then 1 | 
Is death mis-term'd : aalling death—banishment, 
Thou cut'st my head off with a golden axe, 

And smil'st upon the stroke that murders me, 

Fri. O deadly sin! O rude unthankfulness! 

Thy fault our law calls death ; but the kind prince, 


Taking thy part, hath rush'd Ade the law, 


And turn'd that black word death to bamishinent : 


'This is dear mercy, and thou seest it pk 
Rom. *Tis torture, and not _— heaven i 
here, 


Where Juliet lives; 3 cat, and * 


And little mouse, every unworthy thing, 
Live here in heaven, and may look. on. ber, 
But Romeo may not. — More validity, 
More honourable state, more courtship lives 
In carrion flies, than Romeo: they may seize 


On the white wonder of dear Juliet's hand, 
And steal immortal blessings from her lips; 


Who, even in pure and vestal modesty, 900 
Still blush, as thinking their owb Kisses sin: 


Flies may do this, when I from this must fly; 


They are free men, but I am banished. 

And say'st thou yet, that exile is not SL 

But Romeo may not; he is banished. - 

Had'st thou no poison mix' d, no wars 0 bu 


No sudden mean of death, though ne'er so mean, 
| By 


if 


4a Il. 
But—banished—to kill me? banished? 
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0 friar, the damned use that word in hell; 
How lings attend it: How hast thou the heart 400 
Being a divine, a ghostly confesser, 
A sin absolver; and my*friendprofest, 
To mangle me with that word—banishment ? 
Fri. Thou fond mad * bear me « but” speak a 
word. 
Rom. O, thou wilt speak Again « 6 eee 
Fri. T'll give thee armour to keep off that word; ; 
Adversity? s Sweet milk, philosophy, | 
To comfort thee, thougli thou art banished. 
Rom. Vet banished? Hang up philosophy! 
Unless philosophy can make à Juliet, 4710 
Displant a town, reverse a prince's doom; 
It helps not, it prevails not, talk no more. 
Fri. O, then I see that madmen have no ears. 
Rom. How should they, when that wise men have 
no eyes? NOT 9121 3.519 Fe OV 
Fri, Let me dispute with thee of thy estate. 
Rom. Thou canst not 77 of what thou dost not 
;, or 15! | . 
Wert thou as young as I, Juliet ay love, 
An hour but marxy'd, Tybalt murdered, 
Doating like me, and like me banished, 
Then might'st thou speak, then e thou tear 
thy hair, | 
And fall upon the ground, as I do now,” ' 
Taking the measure of an mes: grave,” 
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Fri. Arise ; -one knocks ; wee Romeo hide thy. 
Self. f [Knock within, 
Nom. Not I; unless the breath of heart. sick 
| groans, 
cred infold me om the search of eyes. 
1155 [ Knock, 
Fri. Hark, how ory Wi !—Who's there! 
Romeo, arise; 
Thou wilt be taken . a wlule : stand up; 
| [Knock, 
Run to my 8 a and by i—God's will 
What WINES: is this ?—TI come, I come. 


Foie; [Kinock, 
Who knocks 80 hard ? whence come you ? what's 
your will? 03.5 1:13 ah 


Nurse. [within.] Let me come in, and you shall 
know my errand ; 
I come from lady Juliet. 
Fri, Welcome on 


Enter Nurse. 


Nurse. O holy friar, O, tell me, holy friar, 
Where is my lady's lord, where's Romeo? 
Fri. There, on the ground, with © own tears 
made drunk. 
Nurse. O, he is even in my mistress 200 
Just in her case !—-- 
Fri. O woeful Sympathy ! _ 
Piteous predicament |. > 20 24 4d; 10 
Nurse. Even so lies she, | 
Blubbering 


E 
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Blubbering and weeping, weeping and blubbering ;— 
| WH Stand up, stand up; stand, an you be a man: 
q For Juliet's sake, for her sake, rise and stand ; . 
Why should you fall into so * an O? | 
Rom. Nurse! | 
: Nurse. Ah sir! ah sir death is the end of all. 
£ Nom. Spak'st thou of Juliet? how eis it with her? 
Doth she not think me an old murderer,r, 
Now I have stain'd the childhood of our joy: 450 
With blood remov'd but little from her own ? 
Where is she? and how doth she? and what says 
My conceal'd lady to our cancell'd love? 
Nurse. O, she says nothing, sir, but weeps and 
weeps; 
And now falls on her bed and then starts up, 
And Tybalt calls; and oth on Romeo ere 
And then down falls again. 
Rom. As if that name, | 
Shot from the deadly level of a gun, | | 
Did murder her; as that name's cursed hand 46 
Murder'd her Fe anode .—O tell me, friar, tell Mes 
In what vile part of this anatomy _ | 
Doth my name lodge? tell me, that I may sack 
us The hateful mansion. [Prowng has Sword. 
Fri. Hold thy desperate hand: | | | 
Art thou a man? thy form cries out, thou art ; 
Thy tears are womanish ; thy. wild acts WOO. 
The unreasonable fury of a beast: 
40 Unseemly woman, in a Seeming man ae 
or ill beseeming beast, in seeming both! 170 
ng Mc: - 
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Thou ist tba G. me: by my holy order, 3 1 

1 thought thy disposition better temper'd. 

Hast thou slain Tybalt ? wilt thou slay artet. 3 
And slay thy lady too that lives in the, f 
By doing damned hate upon thyself? oo 

Why rail*st thou on thy birth, the heaven; ; and earth; ? 
Since birth, and heaven, and earth, all three do meet 
In thee at once; which thou at once would'st lose. 
Pie, fie! thou sham'st thy shape, thy Iove, 2 wit; 
Which, ke an usurer, abound'st in al!“ "48 
And usest none in that true use indeed , 
Which should bedeck thy shape, thy Wee, ey wit, 
Thy noble shape is but à form of wax, aca 
Digressing from the valour of a man: 

Thy dear love, sworn, but hollow per) ury, | 
Killing that love which thou hast vow'd to cherten. 
Thy wit, that ornament to shape and love, | 
Mis-shapen in the conduct of them both, 

Like powder in the $kill-less soldier's flask, (OT 7 
Is set on fire by” thine own ignorance, | # L903 geo 
And thdu dismember'd with tinne own Ache. | 
What, rouse thee, man! thy J uliet is s alive; © 

For whose dear sake thoti wast but lately dead; an 
There art thou Tiappy : Tybalt would Kill thee, 

But thou slew'st Tybalt'; there toò art thou happy : 
The law, that Crates death, becomes thy friend, 
And turns it to exile ; tliere art thou happy. 1 
A pack of blessings lights upon tliy back; . 
Happiness courts these in her best array; 


But, like a mis hav'd aud a zullen vench, 5⁰⁰ 
V0} 4 23 Thou 
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Thou pout'st upon thy fortune and thy ore 
Take heed, take heed, for such die miserable. 
Go, get thee to thy love, as was decreed, 1 41 
Ascend her chamber, hence and comfort her; 
But, look, thou stay not till the watch be set, 
For then thou canst not pass to Mantua 
Where thou shalt live, till we can find a time 
To blaze your marriage, reconcile your friends, 
Beg pardon of the prince, and call thee back 
With twenty hundred thousand times more joy 519 
Than thou went gt forth in Jamentation,— | 
Co before, nurse : commend me to thy lady's 15 
And bid her hasten all the house to bed, 4 
Which heavy sorrow makes mem vet. unto ; 2 
Romeo is coming. 2b 91700 

Nurs. O Lord, I could haye, $taid here all the 

night , 130 


To hear good counsel . o,. 0-H 8 31 


My lord, Lal telbmy lady you will comm. 
Nom. Do so, and bid my sweet prepare to o chide. 
Nurse. Here, sir, a ring she bid me give you, sir: 

Hie you, make haste, for it grows very late. 321 
Rom. Hoy well my comfort is reviv'd by this! 
Fri. Go hence, Good night: — and bras stands (pea 

- ; your state. 2 

Either bes gone . wah be Let, 1 

Or by the break of day disguis d from hence: 

Sojourn in Mantua; I'll find out your maſts.) 

And he shall Signify from time to time 


FOR good hap to you, that- chances here: 3 
| Hf 1 J | Give 
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Give me thy hand; 'tis late: farewel; good night, 
Rom. But that a joy past joy calls out on me, 590 

It were a grief, 50 brief to part with thee : 

A e 1 


„„ 


Sckx Iv. 


A Room in CAPULET's House. Enter CAPULET, Lady 
CAPULET, and PARIS. " 
Cap. Things have fallen out, sir, 80 andwckily, | 
'That we have had no time to move our daughter : 
Look you, she lov'd her kinsman Tybalt dearly, 
And so did I ;—Well, we were born to die.— 
*Tis very late, She'll not come down to-night ; : 
J promise you, but for your company, 
I would have been a-bed an hour ago. 539 
Par. These times of woe afford no time to woo:— 
Madam, good night: commend me to your daughter, 
La. Cap. I will, and ben her e- ban to- 
morrow; 
To- night she's mew'd up to has Water | 
Cap. Sir Paris, I will make a desperate tender 
Of my child's love: I think, she will be rul'd 
In all respects by me; nay more, I doubt it not.— 
Wife, go you to her ere you go to bed; 
Acquaint her here with my son Paris“ love; 
And bid her, mark you me, on eee vr th next— 
But, soft; What day is this? | 500 
Par. Monday, my lord, + : 2 


cn. 


— — 9 . . ww. 


ny rr 20 


T. 
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Cap. Monday 2? ha! ha! Wall. Wednerday. is too 
$905 2: +; Td 
0' Thursdag, let it . 0. "Thureday, tell "ny 
She shall be married to this noble earl j— _ 
Will you, be ready do you like this haste? 
We'll keep no great ado a friend, or two: 
For hark you, T ybalt being slain so late, 
It may be thought we held him carelessly, 4 
Being our kinsman, if we revel much: 559 
Therefore we'll have some half a dozen rs a 4 
And there an end. But what say you to Thursday ? 
Par. My lord, I would that Thursday were to- 
morrow. 
cap. Well, at. you gone + — 0˙ Thursday be it 
then — 
Go you to Juliet — 20 to 8 
Prepare her, wife, against this wedding · day.— 
Farewel, my lord. —Light to my chamber, 51. 
'Fore me, it is so very late, that ve 
Sad call it Wane by and 15 n night. 1 g 


"FS 4 r — * 


SCENE 2 


* 5 18 


Jouurr'sClanber. Enter konte, and Tower,” ; 


Jul. Walt thou, be gone ? ? it is not yet near day: | 
It was the nightingale, and not the jak, 3570 
That pierc'd the fearful hollow of thine ear; | 
Nightly. She sings on yon pomegranate tree: 


Believe n me, loye, it was the nightingale, EL, 
H 1 1 1 J Rom. 


— — pms — — 


O, now be gone; more lighüand light it grows. 
5 | oe EE fs 4 
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Nom. It was the lark, the herald of the morn, 5 


No nightingale: look, love, what envious streaks 
Do lace the severing clouds in yonder east: 
Night's candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountains' tops; 

I must be gone and live, or stay and die. 

Jul. Von light is not day-light, I know it, I; 380 
It is some meteor that the sun exhales, 
To be to thee this night a torch-bearer, 
And light thee on thy way to Mantua: 
Therefore stay yet, thou need'st not to be gone. 

Rom. Let me be ta'en, let me be put to death; 
I am content, if thou wilt have it so, 
I'll say, yon grey is not the morning's eye, 
*Tis but the pale reflex of Cynthia's brow ; 
Nor that is not the lark, whose notes do beat 
The vaulty heaven so high above our heads: 690 
I have more care to stay, than will to go: —- 
Come, death, and welcome! Juliet wills it $0,— 
How is't, my soul? let's talk, it is not day. 

Jul. It is, it is, hie hence, be gone, away; 
It is the lark that sings so out of tune, 
Straining harsh discords, and unpleasing sharps. 
Some say, the lark makes sweet division; 
This doth not so, for she divideth us: 
Some say, the lark and loathed toad change eyes; 
O, now I would they had chang'd voices too! boo 
Since arm from arm'that voice doth us affray, 
Hunting thee hence with hunts- up to the day. 


Rom, 


Pd — yeh tac 


F. 


Ei 
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Now. More light and light more dark and dark 
dur woes. 


Enter Nurse. 


Nurse. Madam? 
Jul. Nurse? | 
Nurse. Your lady mother's coming to yak cham- 
ber: . 
The Fr is bi Wire be wary, look about. 
[ Exit Nurse. 
Jul. Then, be let day in, and let life out. 
Rom. F are wel, farewel! one kiss, and I'll descend. 
[Romeo descends. 
Jul. Art thou gone so? Bauer lord! ah, husband! 
friend |! LS | | Wo 
must hear from thee every day i* the hour, 
go For in a minute there are many days: 
O! by this count I shall be much in 2 
Ere I again behold my Romeo. 
Rom. Farewel! I will omit no opportunity 
That may convey my greetings, love, to thee. 
Jul. O, think'st thou, we shall ever meet again? 
Nom. I doubt it not; and all these woes shall serve 
For sweet discourses in our time to come. 620 
Jul. O God! I have an ill-divining soul; 
. Methinks, I see thee, now thou art $0 low, 
boo As one dead in the bottom of a tomb: * 
Eicher my eye- sight fails, or thou look'st pale. 
Ram. And trust me, 100 in my eye so a you: 
85 J. x Dry 
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Dry sorrow drinks our blood. Adieu! adieu] 
[ Exit Romeo, 

Jul. O fortune, fortune! all men call thee fickle; 
If thou art fickle, what dost thou with him 
That is renown'd for faith? Be fickle, fortune; 
For then, I hope, thou wilt not * him long, 630 
But send him back. 

La. Cap. [within.] Ho, ee are you up? 

Jul. Who is't that calls? is it my lady mother! 
Is she not down so late, or up so early ? 

What unaccustom'd cause procures her hither ? 
Enter Lady Car ul Er. 

La. Cap, Why, how now, Juliet: 

Jul. Madam, I am not well. 

La. Cap. Evermore weeping for your cousin 

death ? _ 

What, wilt thou wash him from his grave with tears 
An if thou could'st, thou could'st not make him live; 
Therefore, have done: Some hd $hews much of 

Aves : 641 
But much of grief shews still some ag of wit. 
Jul. Vet let me weep for such a feeling loss. 
La. Cap. So shall you feel the loss, but. get ji 
« friend 
Which you weep for. | 
Jul. Feeling so the loss, | 
I cannot choose but ever weep the friend. 
Le. Cap. Well, girl, thou weep'st not so much for 
his death, 


As 


for 


As 
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As that the villain lives which slaughter'd bim. 
Jul. What villain, -madam ? 1 
Ia. Cap. That same villain, Romeo. | 
Jul. Villain and he are many miles asunder. 
God pardon him! I do, with all my heart; 
_ yet no man, like he, doth grieve my heart. 
5 That is, because the traitor ber 
lives. 
Jul. Ay, madam, from the ler of these ny 
- hands” « 
Would, none but I might venge my cousin's death! 
La. Cap. We will have omg ack aw it, TONE thou 
not: 3 ' 
Then weep no more. T'll send to one in alu 
Where that same banish*d runagate doth'live,— 660 
That shall bestow on him so sure a draught, 
That he shall soon keep Tybalt company: 
And then, I hope, thou wilt be satisfied. 
Jul. Indeed, I never shall be satisfied 
With Romeo, till I behold him dead 
Is my poor heart so for a kinsman vext :— 
Madam, if you could find out but a man 
To bear a poison, I would temper it; oy 
That Romeo should, upon receipt thereof, 
Soon sleep in quiet. O, how my heart abhors 670 
To hear him nam'd,—and cannot come to him, — 
To wreak the love I bore my cousin 'Tybalt, 
Upon his body that hath slaughter'd him! ' 
La. Cap. Find thou the means, and I'll find such a 
But 
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But now I'll tell thee joyful tidings, girl. 
Ful. And joy comes well in. such a. needful time; 
What are they, I beseech your ladyship Eo 
La. Cap. Well, well, thou hast a careful father, 
child ; 
One, who, to put thee from thy heaviness, 
Hath sorted out a. sudden day of joy, 6% 
That thou expect st not, nor I look'd not for. 
Jul. Madam, in happy time, what day i is that? 
La. Cap. Marry, my child, early next Thurxday 
| morn, 
The gallant, young, and a FH gentleman, | 
The county Paris, at saint Peter's church, I 
Shall happily-make. thee. there a joyful bride, _ 
Jul. Now, by saint Peter's church, and Peter too, 


ps 88 — _ — | 8 


He shall not make me there a joyful bride, H 
1 wonder at this haste; that I must wed _ Is 
Ere he, that should be husband, comes to woo. 0. 
'I pray you, tel my lord and father, madam, 80 
J will not marry yet; and, when I do, I swear, 
It shall be Romeo, whom you know I hate, 
Rather than Paris: These are news indeed! pr 
La. Cap. Here comes your father; tell him , Bu 
yourself, | 
And Fo how he will take it at your hands. 
Enter carurzr, and Nurse. 
Cap. When the sun sets, the air doth drizzle deri Th 
But for the sun- set of my. brother's son, But 
To 


It rains downright, — 
| Hol 
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How now? a conduit, girl? what, Still in tears * 7⁰⁰ 
Frermore Showering ? In one little body . | 
Thou counterfeit'st a bark, a sea, a nd: gs 
For still thy eyes, which I'may call the- sea, 
Do ebb and flow with tears; the bark thy body is, 
Gailing in this salt flood; the winds, thy sighs; 
Who,—raging with thy tears, and they with them, =. | 
Without a sudden calm, will overset 
Thy tempest-tossed body. Ho-) wy e N 
Have you deliver'd to her our decree? | 
Ia. Cap. Ay, sir; but she will 1 She gives you' 
e 710 
I would, the fool were married to her be- be. 
| Cap. Soft, take me with yours take me * vou, 
0, wife 201 F4 
How ! will she none? doth she not give us thanks? 
Is she not proud? doth she not count her blest, 
05 Unworthy as she is, that we have wrought 
| So worthy a gentleman to be her bridegroom? 
* Not - pag you have ; ou re that you 
have: | 
Proud can I never be of what I kites I 
i But thankful even for hate, that A dhe lobe. 
Cap. How now ! how now'r chop logick? Wat is 


this? 14 e an g- 21 770 
proud and, I thank you and, I thank you not 
And yet not proud Mistress minion, you. a 


leni Thank me no thankings, nor proud me no pronds, 
But settle your ſine joints gainst Thursday * y 
To go with Paris to saint Peter's church 


Or 


ö 
0 
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Or I will drag thee on a hurdle thither. | 
Out, you green sickness carrion out, ven baggage! 
You tallow-face} , —— 
La. Cap. Fie, fie! what are you. madl... | on 
Jul. Good father, 1 beseech you on my knees, 1 
Hear me with patience but to speak a word. 731 


Cap. Hang thee, Young, baggage |. dizobediene 


wretch 1... . 1 
I tell thee what,—get thee to o church 0 as... 
Or never after look me in the face: 
Speak not, reply not, do not answer me; 
My fingers itch.— Wife, we scarce er us blest, 


That God hath sent us but this only child; : 


But now I see this one is one too much, 
And that we have a curse in having her: | 
Out on her, hilding! e 
Nurse. God in heaven bless her e "To | 
You are to blame, my, lord, to rate her $0. | 
Cap. And why, {BF lady wan. ? hold, We 
101 tongue, 5 5 | 
Good prudence ; ; smatter with your g goips,. 80. 
Nurse. I speak no treasn. | 
Cap. O, God ye good =y | 
Nurse. May not one speak 2 . 
Cap. Peace, you mumbling fool! | 
Utter your gravity o'er a gossIp's r 15 5 
For here we need it not. 1 73 
La. Cap. You are too. hot. | 


* ; 14 


Cap. God's bread ! Lt, makes me mad: Day night, 
late, early, ty 4 bebe ot 21187 > 
| At 


6 4% 
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At home, abroad, alone, in compan | \ \ 
Waking, or sleeping, still my care hath been | 
To have her match'd ; and having now provided: 
A gentleman of princely parentage, _ H 
of fair demesnes, youthful, and nobly train 5 A 
Stuff'd (as they say) with honourable, parts, 
Proportion'd as one's thought would wish a man, 
And then to have a wretched puling fool, * 6.2. ca 
A whining mammet, in her fortune” 8 tender, is of 17 
To answer A' not wed, 0p cannot loue,— | 
I am too young, I pray you, pardon me -. 
But, an you will not wed, I'll pardon you 
Graze where you will, you shall not house with me; 
Look to't, think on't, I do not use est“ s 1; oth 
Thursday is near; lay hand on heart, advise: - cow 
An you be mine, I'll give you to my friend; 
An you be not, hang, beg, starve, die i“ the streets, 
For, by my, soul, I'll ne'er acknowledge thee, 770 
Nor what is mine shall never do thee good: br 
Trust to't, bethink you, I'll not be . bei. 
Jul. Is there no pity sitting in the clouds p 
That sees into the bottom of my grief ?—. 
0, sweet my mother, cast me not away! 
Delay this marriage for a month, a week; 
Or, if you do not, make the bridal bed | 


1 — 


la that dim monument where Tybalt GR 
Ia. Cap. Talk not to me, for T's: not Speak. a 
word; 
Do as thou wilt for I have done with Pave Enit. 
1 Jul. 


— a — 
— —— — 
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Jul. O God! —O nurse! how sal this be pre- 
My husband is on earth, my Faith 3 in wes 5 
How $hall that faith return again to earth, 
Unless that husband send it me from heaven 
By leaving earth? comfort me, counsel me.— 
Alack, alack, that heaven should practise stratagems 
Upon so soft à subject as myself — 
What say'st thou? lar thou not a word of joy? 
Some comfort, nurse. | 

Nurse. Faith, here "tis: Romeo þ 790 
Is banished; and all the world to nothing, | 
That he dares ne'er come back to challenge you; 
Or, if he do, it needs must be by stealth. N 
Then, since the case so stands as now it doth, 
I think it best you married with the county. 
Oh! he's a lovely gentleman! - + 


Romeo's'a'dish-clout to him; an eagle, madam, | 


Hath not 80 green, 50 duiek, so fair an eye 

As Paris hath. Beshrew my very heart, 

I think you are happy in this second match, - $08 

For it excels your first: or if it did not, | 

Your first is dead; or, *'twere as good . el | 

As living here and you no use of him. 
Jul. Speakest tliou from thy heart 2 
Nurse. And from my soul too; 

Or else beshrew them both 09 Tet 3:4 | 
Jul. Amen! OY 
Norte. What FE: 9 59 9 al! 11 

aN 1 


8 
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Jul. Well, e bait bed, . marvellous 


much. gab 4 ob 

Goin; and tell my lady 1 10 5 870 

Having displeas'd my father, to Lawrence“ cel, 4 

To make confession, and to be,;absoly'd. ' 
Nurse. Marry, I will 3 and this is wisely done. 

I $7601 11 Exit. | 

Jul. A a0 0 most wicked fiend! : 

Is it more sin to wish me thus forsworn, - 

or to dispraise my lord with that same tongue 

Which she hath prais'd him with above compare 

So many thousand times ?—Go, counsellor ; 

Thou and my bosom henceforth shall be twain,— 

[ll to the friar, to know his remedy ;' 3820 

If all cler fail, _ have r to die. Exit. 


4 SAS . STS 
ba 4 . . — 


erz. SCENE L 


Friar LAWRENCE" 8 cal. Enter Friar Lawnzxcr, 


n | 


Ox T hursday, sir? the time is very hon. 

Par. My father Capulet will have it s 
And I am nothing slow, to slack his haste. E 1 281 

Fri. Vou say, you do not know the lady's W ; 
Uneven is the course, I like it nat. 

Par. Immoderately she weeps for Tybalt' 8 . 
And therefore little have I talk'd of love; 

1j * 
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a . r 
For Venus smiles not in a house of tears 
Now, sir, her father counts it dangerous, 

That she do give her sorrow so much sway; 10 


And, in his wisdom, hastes our marriage, 
To stop the-inundation of her tear 
Which, too much minded by herself alone, 
May be put from her by society: N 
Now do you know the reason of this base. : 

. I would T knew n not 150 it should be slow' 4. 

| A [ Astde, 

Look, * ber comes the lady Wards af cell, 


Enter Juaazr.. 


Par. Happily met, my lady, and my wife ! 
Jul. That may be, sir, when 1 may be a wife. 
Par. That may be, must be, love, on Thursday 
CVI nk „ 20 

Jul. What must be shall be. | y 
Fri. That's a certain text. | 

Par. Come you te make confession to this father? 

Jul. To answer that, were to confess to you. 
Par. Do not deny to him, that you love me. 
Jul. I will confess to you, that I love him. 
Par. So will vou, I am sure, that you love me. 
Jul. If I'do so, it will be of more price, 

Being spoke behind your back, than to your face, 
Par. Poor soul, thy face is much abus'd with tears. 
Jul. The tears have got small victory by that; 3 


For it was bad enough, before their spight, 


. 
c 


Par. 


: 
: 


bes = 
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Par. Thou wrong st it, more than tears, with that 
report. 
Jul. That is no glander, sir, which i is a truth; 
And what I spake, 1 spake it to my face. | 
Par. Thy face is mine, and thou hast slander'd it. 
Jul. It may be so, for it is not mine own. 
Are you at leisure, holy father, now; 
Or shall I come to you at evening mass? 
Fri. My leisure serves me, pensive daughter, 
now := _ 
My lord, we must intreat the time alone. 41 
Par. God shield, I should disturb devotion. he 
Juliet, on Thursday early will I rouze you: 
Til then, adieu! and keep this holy kiss. : 
I Exit PA RIS, 
Jul. O, shut the door! = when thou bat done 
so, | 
Come, weep with me ; Past bope, past cure, past 
help!! 
Friar. Ah, Juliet, 1 already know thy grief; 
It strains me past the compass of my wits: | 
I hear thou must, and nothing may prorogue it, 

On Thursday next be married to this county. 50 
Jul. Tell me not, friar, that thou hear'st of this, 
Unless thou tell me how I may prevent it: 

If, in thy wisdom, thou canst give no help, = 

Do thou but call my resolution wise, | 

And with this knife I'll help.it presently. 

God join'd my heart and Romeo's, thou our W 

And ere this hand, by thee to Romeo seal d, | 
$25 7 Shall 
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Shall be the label to another deed, 

Or my true heart with treacherous revolt 
Turn to another, this shall slay them both: & 
Therefore, out of thy long-experienc'd time, 
Give me some present counsel ; or, behold, 
Twixt my extremes and me this bloody knife 

Shall play the umpire, arbitrating that 

Which the commission of thy years and art 

Could to no issue of true honour bring, 

Be not so long to speak; I long to die, 

If what thou speak'st speak not of remedy, 

Friar. Hold, daughter; I do spy a kind of hope, 
Which craves as desperate an execution 79 
As that is desperate which we would prevent, 

If, rather than to marry county Paris, 
Thou hast the strength of will to slay thyself; 
Then is it likely, thou wilt undertake 
A thing like death to chide away this shame, 
That cop'st with death himself to scape from it; 
And, if thou dar'st, I'll give thee remedy. 

Jul. O, bid me leap, rather than marry Paris, | 
From off the battlements of yonder tower; 

Or walk in thievish ways; or bid me lurk 80 

Where serpents are; chain me with roaring bears; 

Or hide me nightly in a charnel house, 

O'er- cover d quite with dead men's rattling bones, 

With reeky shanks, and yellow chapless sculls; 4 

Or bid me go into a new⸗made grave, 

And AE: me with a dead man in his shroud, 
„„ Things 


- 


2 
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Things that, to hear them told, have made me 
tremble; 
And I will do it without fear or doubt, 
To live an unstain'd wife to my sweet love. | 
Friar, Hold, then; 80 home, be merry, give con- 
gone” 
To marry Paris: Wednesday is to-morrow z 91 
To-morrow night look that thou lie alone, 
Let not thy nurse lie with thee in thy chamber : 
Take thou this phial, being then in bed, | 
And this distilled liquor drink thou off : 
When, presently, through all thy veins shall run 
A cold and drowsy humour, which shall seize 
Fach vital spirit; for no pulse shall keep 
His natural progress, but surcease to beat: 
No warmth, no breath, shall testify thou liv'st; 100 
The roses in thy lips and cheeks shall fade 
To paly ashes; thy eyes“ windows fall, 
Like death, when he shuts up the day of life; 
Each part, depriv'd of supple government, 
Shall stiff, and stark, and cold appear like death: 
And in this borrow'd likeness of shrunk death 
Thou shalt remain full two and forty hours, 
And then awake as from a pleasant sleep. 
Now when the bridegroom in the morning comes 
To rouse thee from thy bed, there art thou dead: 
Then (as the manner of our country is) 111 
In thy best robes uncover'd on the bier, | 
Thou $halt'be borne to that same ancient vault, 
Where all the kindr ed of the Capulets he, 
In 
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In the-mean time, against thou shalt awake, 
Shall Romeo by my letters know our drift ; 
And hither shall he come; and he and I 
Will watch thy waking, and that very night 
Shall Romeo bear thee hence to Mantua. 
And this shall free thee from this present Shame ; ; 
If no unconstant toy, nor womanish fear, 12 
Abate thy valour in the acting it. 
Jul. Give me, O give mel tell me not of * 
Friar. Hold; get you gone, be NINE! and prospe. 
| rous 
In this resolve: I'll Send a friar with esd 
To Mantua, with my letters to thy lord. | 
Jul. Love, give me strength and strength shall 
help afford. 4 | 
Farewel, dear father! fea f 31: | oat. 


8 


he 
— ” "_ — 


| Rents, 


| SCENE Wa. 


Capuent s House. Faber CAaPULET, Lady Carr: 
| LET, Nurse, and Servants. 


Cap, So many guests invite as here are Writ, 
Sirrah, go hire me twenty cunning cooks.. 75 g 130 
Serv. You shall nave none ill, sir; for I'll try if 
they can lick their fingers. 
Cap. How canst thou try them so? 
Serv. Marry, sir, tis an ill cook that cannot lick 
his own fingers: therefore he, that cannot lick his 
fingers, goes not with me. 


Cab. 


— 
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Cap. Go, begone.- © Edt Servant. 
We shull be ae unfurnish'd for this time. | 
What, is my daughter gone to friar Lawrence ? 

Nurs. Ay, forsooth. * 9 e e 

cap. Well, he may chance to 4 some good o on her: 

A peevish self-wilPd harlotry it ___ 


131 
Fe ne 


Nurse. See, where she comes from bhrift bein mer- | 
| ry book. e ee, 
Cap, How now, my kead-atrong? where here you 
been gadding? | 
Jul Where I have learnt me to repent the Sig” © 
Of disobedient opposition ; . 
To you, and your behests; and am enjoin'/ 
By holy Lawrence to fall prostrate here, 
And beg your pardon :—Pardon, 1 beseech you! 
Henceforward I am ever rul'd by you. 150 
(ap. Send for the county; go, tell him of this; 
Il have this knot knit up to-morrow morning. 
Jul. I met the youthful lord at Lawrence? cell; 
And gave him what becomed love I might, 

Not Stepping o'er the bounds of modesty. _ 
Cap. Why, I am glad on't; this 1 is well; stand up: 
This is as't $hould be. Let me see the county; 
Ay, marry, go, I say, and fetch him hither,— : 
Now, afore God, this reverend holy friar, we 
All our whole city is much bound to him. _ 166 
Jul. Nurse, will you go with me into my closet, 

To help me sort such needful ornaments 


ar 
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As you think fit to furnish me to-morrow 2? 
La. Cap. No, not till Thursday: are is time 


enough. 
Cap. Go, nurse, go with 1 A an 4 bo a to. 
- morrow, _ [Exeunt JULIET,' and Murer. 


La. Cap. We shall be short in our provision; 

_ *Tis now near night. ; 
Cap. Tush! I will stir about, 

And all things shall be well, I warrant thee, wife: 

Go thou to Juliet, help to deck up her ; 170 

I'll not to bed to-night ;—let me alone ; " 

Tl play the housewife for this once,—What, ho !— 

They are all forth: Well, I will walk N 

To county Paris, to prepare him up | 

Against to- morrow: my heart i is eee light, 
Since this same wayward girl is so reclaim'd. 

ere genes and 5 0 CAPULET, 


> 1 ” 


SCENE, . 


Grain s Chamber, Enter JurieT, and Nurse. 


Jul. Ay, those attires are best: — But, gentle nurse, 
I pray thee, leave me to myself to-night ; 
For I have need of many orisons 
To move the heavens to smile upon my state, 18 
Which, well thou know'st, is cross and full of sin. 


Enter 


je 


70 


T. 


Jo 


ter 
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Enter Lady CAPULET. 


Th Cap. What, are are. you busy ? do you need. wy, 
help? | 
Jul. No, madam ; we have cull'd such necessaries 
As are behoveful for our state to-morrow ; | f 
$0 please you, let me now be left alone, 
And let the nurse this night sit up with you; 
For, I am sure, you have Your l belt all, 
In this so sudden business. 
La. Cap. Good night! | 1 
Get thee to bed, and rest; for tliou hast e 190 
IExeunt Lady, and Nurse. 
Jil. Farewel God Knows, e we n, meet 
ae eee Es 
I have a faint cold fear thrills: through my veins, Gag 
That almost freezes up the heat of liſe 
I'll call them back again to comfort e TTY 
Nurse !—What should she do here? 
My dismal scene 1 needs. must act alone. — * 
Come, phial. 2-215 X ee, 
What if this mixture do not work at all? N 


* 


E 


Shall I of foree be married to the count? 0 
* Fo Shall e it :—he thou there. fi 
whe S Laying Os a dagger.” | 
What if it bes dene which'the friar © = 201 
Subtly hath minister'd to have a 4 
Lest in this marriage he should be dishonour d, 
Because he married me before to Romeo? * 0 


| fear, it is: and yet, metbinks, it should not, 


Seeking out Romeo, that did spit his body 
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For he hath still been tried a holy man: 
I will not entertain so bad a thought. 


Hou if, when I am laid into the tomb, 


wake before the time that Romeo 4 

Come to redeem me? there's a fearful point bi 
Shall I not then be stifled 3 in the vault, 

To whose foul mouth no healthsome air breathes 


in, 1 Wt 
And there die swangled ere my Romeo comes? 


Or, if I live, is it not very like, 

The horrible conceit of death and night, 

Together with the terror of the place. 

As in a vault, an ancient receptacle, 

Where, for these many hundred years, the bones 
Of all my buried ancestors are pack d; 

Where bloody Tybalt, yet but green in I 220 
Lies festring in his shroud; where, as they say, 

At some hours i in the night spirits resort, — 
Alack, alack ! is it not like, that I, | 
So early waking, what with lqathsome * | 
And shrieks like mandrakes torn out of the earth, 
That living mortals, hearing them, run mad 
O! if I wake, shall I not be Sate 
Environed with all these hideous fears? | 
And madly play with my forefathers joints J 229 
And pluck the mangled Tybalt from his shroud { 


And, in this rage, with some great kinsman's bone, 


As with a club, dash out my desperate brains? 
O, look methinks, I see my cousin's ghost 


Upon 


# { f 4 
5 . $ 


T 


8 
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Upon a rapier's point: — Stay, Tybalt, stay I. 
Ronen 1 come ! this do I drink to thee. 
S .be throws hereelf on the bed. 


* 


„ 


SCENE 7. 


* 
IL 
* 


cr s s Hal. "Enter Lady 8 dent Nite, 


La. Cap. Hold, take these keys, and fetch more 
|  $pices, nurse. 
Nr Tn, call for dates and quinces in the pantry, 


* 


iter CarvLEm. 


Cap. Come, ir, stir, tir! the second cock hath 
. © crow'd, 239 
The curfew bell hath rung, tis three o'clock :— 
Look to the bak'd meats, | omg hey, 25,5 : 
Spare not for cost. 3 
Nurse. Go, you cot- quean, go, e 
Get you to bed; faith, you'll be Sick to- -morrow | 
For this night's 8 | ; 
Cab. No, not a whit; What! I have watch'd ere 
now 
All night for a less cause, and ne'er been sick. 
La. Cap. Ay, you have been a EROSION" in your 
ers Fo 
But 1 will waneh you from 9 . now. 
by ¶ Exeunt Lady CArur zr, and Narse. 
* A e 0 a {a Now, fellows. 
What CR" N E | 
K 1 5 Enter 
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Enter Three or four, with Spits, and Logs, and 14 43 


Serv. Things for the cook, sir; but I know not 
what. 
Cap. Make haste, make haste. virrah, fetch drier 
logs; | 
Call Peter, he will Mo thee where thy are. 
Serv. I have a head, sir, that will find out logs, 
And never trouble Peter for the matter. Exit. 
Cap. Mass, and well said; A merry whoreson ! ha, 
Thou shalt be logger-head,—Good faith, tis day: 
The county will be here with musick straight, 
| [ Music within, 
For so he said he TY I hear him near. 
Nurse! Wife n. hol — what, Nurse, 1 Say! 


p ” wet RF * oo Ho. v e '% 


2 nter Nurse. 0 


Go, waken Juliet, go, and trim her up; ac, bs 
I'll go and chat with Paris: — Hie, make haste, 
Make haste! the bridegroom he } P come already: 
Make haste, I say! | [Excunt, 


 ——. 
— 


1 1 * OO y_ 
* 


SCENE 2 n 


Jorive" 8 e W 10 the Bed, Enter Nurs 


-—_— 


Nurs. Mistress what, mistress Juliet fas, 
8 I warrant her: _ 


Why, lamb hy, lady fe, you clug-a-bed!— IE 


p «7 > 
* 
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Why, love, I say! madam! aueet heart hy, 
_ bride!—— 

What, not à word i Y take your pennyworths 

now; 

sleep for a weeks for the next night, I warrant, 2 270 | 

The county Pats hath set up his rest, 

That you shall rest but little. God forgive me, 

(Marry, and amen!) how sound is she asleep] 3 

I must needs wake her: — Madam! madam | madam! 

Ay, let the county take you in your bed; _ 

He'll fright you up, i'faith.—Will it not be? 

What, drest! and in your clothes! and oa again 1 

I must needs wake you :—Lady! lady! lady! 

Alas! alas — Help! help! my lady's dead — .. 

O, well-a-day, that ever I was born!— 22830 

Some aqua - vitæ, ho My lord my lady! | 


Enter Lady corvlxr. nee 0; 


TT Cap. What noise is here? 

Nurse. O lamentable day! _. 
Ia. Cap. What's the matter? 

Nurse. Look, look ! O heavy day! 

La. Cap. O me, O me I my child, my ay life} 
Revive, look up, or I will die with the 1 
Help, help !—call help. 2 ER 


Enter CarvLer. 92 


Cap. For shame, bring Juliet forth; ber tord i 1 
come. a 
K ij an * 
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ne. She's dead, deceas' d, She's dead; alack the 
day! 290 
La. Cap. Alack the day! she's ai * 
shie's dead. : 
Cap. Ha! let me see.her:—Out, alas | She's cold; 
Her blood is settled, and her joints are stiff; | 
Life and these lips have long been separated: 
Death lies on her, like an untimely frost 
Upon the sweetest flower of all the field. 
Accursed time! unfortunate 95 n ER 
Nurse. O, lamentable . 2 
' La. Cap. O woeful time! 
Cap. 3 that Bath ta en her t to make me 
Ties up my tongs and will not Jet me pak: 


Enter Friar LAWRENCE, and Pants; with Musicians, 


Fri, Come, is the bride ready to go to church ? 
Cap. Ready to go, but never to return ;— 
O son, the night before thy wedding day 
. Hath death lain with thy bride :—See, there she lies, 
Flower as she was, deflowered now by him. 
Death is my son- in-law, death is my heir; 
My daughter he hath wedded! I will die, , 
And leave him all; life leaving, all is death's. 
Par. Have I thought "w_ to see this morning's 
mas. 910 
And doth it give me "noch a sight as . 1 
La. Cap. Accurs'd, unhappy, wretched, hateful 
day! 1 


Most 


. yu} My 8N 


A = — ij. ww 


= 


© try 


2 0 — = 


Most miserable hour, that time eber saw 
In lasting labour of his pilgrimage !- 
But one, poor one, one poor and loving child, 
But one thing to rejoice and solace in, 
And cruel death hath catch'd it from my sight. 

Nurse. O woe! O woeful, woeful, woeful day ! 
Most lamentable day! most woeful day, 
That ever, ever, I did yet behold! 320 
Oday! O day! O day} O hateful day 
Never was seen so black a day as this: 
O woeful day, O woeful day 4 

Par. Beguil'd, divorced, wronged, laid, slain 
Most detestable death, by thee beguil'd, 
By cruel cruel thee quite overthrown !—— 
O love! O life !—not life, but love in death! 

Cap. Despis'd, distressed, hated, martyr'd, kKil'dl— 
Uncomfortable time! why cam'st thou now 
To murder murder our solemnity ö 30 
0 child! O child my soul, and not my * — | 
Dead art thou !—alack! my child is dead ; | 
And, with my child, my joys are buried! 

Fri, Peace, ho, for shame ! pg s cure e lives : 

not 9 
In these confusions. Heaven and 1 yourgelF” 
Had part in this fair maid ; now heaven — yy 
And all the better i is it for the maid ; 
Your part in her you could not keep from death; 
But heaven keeps his part in eternal life. | 
The most you sought was—her promotion; 340 
For twas your heaven, she should be advanc'd: 
K ij And 
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And weep ye now, seeing she is advanc'd, 

Above the clouds, as high as heaven itself? 

O, in this love, you love your child so ill, 

That you run mad, seeing that she is well: 

She's not well marry'd, that lives marry'd long; 
But she's best marry'd, that dies marry'd young. 
Dry up your tears, and stick your rosemary 

On this fair corse; and, as the custom is, | 
In all her best array bear her to church: 350 
For though fond nature bids us all lament, 

Yet nature's tears are reason's merriment. 

Cap. All things, that we ordained festival, 

Turn from their office to black funeral: 

Our instruments, to melancholy bells ; 

Our wedding cheer, to a.sad burial feast ; | 
Our solemn hymns to sullen dirges change; 

Our bridal flowers serve for a þury'd corse, 

And all things change them to the contrary. 

Fri. Sir, go you in, —and, madam, go with him; — 
And go, sir Paris ;—every one prepare 55 
To follow this fair corse unto her grave: | 
The heavens do lour upon you, for some ill; 

Move them no more, by crossing their high ut 
[ Exeunt CAPULET, Lady CAPULET, PARIS, and Friar, 
Mus. Faith, we may . * our n and be 
„e 

Nurse. Honest good cows, Ys put up, — up; 

F or, well you know, ** is a pitiful case. 


[Exit Nurse. 


Ius. Ay, by my rroth 7 the.case may be. amended. 
5 Enter 


tc 


WI 


Wh 
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Enter PETER. 


Pet. Musicians, O, musicians, Heart 8 case, — 
ne , 1 
0, an you will have me ls play—bears” $ case. 370 

Mus. Why heart's ease h 

Pet. O, musicians, because my heart itself plays 
My heart is full of woe : O, play me some merry e 
to comfort me. . 

Mus. Not a dump we ; tis no time to play now. 

Pet. You will not then? 

Mus, No. F | 

Pet. I will then give it you mm ; 

Mus. What will you give us? 

Pet. No money, on my. faith; but the gleek : I 
will give you the minstrel. e en 
Mus. Then will I give you the serving· creature. | 

Pet. Then will I lay the serving-creature's dagger 
on your pate. I will carry no crotchets: I'll re you, 
ll /a you; Do you note me? | e 

Mus. An you re us, and fa us, you note us. 

2 Mus, Pray you, put up your dagger, and put 
out your wit. 

Pet. Then have at you with my wit; I avill dry- 
beat you with an iron wit, and put up my iron dag- 
ger: Answer me like men: 99 

When griping grief the heart doth wound. 
And doleful dumps the mind oppress, ä Fall 
Then musick with her silver sound, 


Why, silver ound ? why, musick with her ailver sound 
What 
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What say you, Simon Catling ? 

1 Mus. Marry, sir, e silver hath a sweet 

sound. 

Pet. Pretty! What say you, Hugh Rebeck ? 

2 Mus. 1 say silver sound, because musicians sound 
for silver. 400 

Pet. Pretty too what Say you, James Sound. 
post? oY | 

g Mus, Faith, I know not what to Say. 

Pet. O, I cry you mercy! you are the singer: I 
will say for you, It is—muzick with * silver 
sound, because Such fellows as you have no gold for 
Sounding ·— 155 

# hen musick with her lilolr Lhe 
With speedy help doth lend redress. ¶ Exit, Singing. Fe 
1 Mus. What a pestilent knave is this same? 410 | 
2 Mus. Hang him, jack! Come, we'll in here; I 


tarry for the mourners, and stay dinner. [Exeunt, * 
1 FN 1 19 a 1 FRETS $ 


——_ A 

5 F: cyl r 0 

"ATV, SCENE Lb 

| Ao 1 
Mantua War ed Note. E n 

„ i. $3 has in (134 } "d i un 117 i MASS An 
10 0 3 HO ae 28 | 1 
1. r I may Wild the flattering truth of sleep, ED py 
My dreams presage some joyful news at hand ; 4 
My bosom's lord Sits lightly on his throne; . 


And, all this day an unaccustom'd spirit 


Liits 


et 
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Lifts me above the ground with cheerful thoughts. 

1 dreamt, my lady came and found me dead | 

(Strange dream! . that gives a dead man leave. to 
„ thak)s: 7 

And breath'd such life with kisses in x my lips, 

That I reviv'd, and was an emperor. - Ha 

ah me ! how sweet is love itself possest, es 

When but love” s shadows are so rich in Joy ah - 


Enter BALTHASAR.. 


News from Verona ow now, Balthasar? 
Dost thou not bring me letters from the friar ? 
How doth my lady? Is my father well Be 2 

How fares my Juliet? That I ask again; 

For nothing can be ill, if she be well. 
Balth, Then she is well, and nothing can | be in; 3 
Her body sleeps i in Capulet”s 8 monument, 1 
And her immortal part with angels lives; 45 92 
I saw her laid low in her kindred's vault, „ 0] 

And presently took post to tell it you- 
O pardon me for bringing these ill news, 
Since you did leave it for my office, sir. 
Rom. Is it even $0? then I defy you, stars — py 
Thou know'st my lodging: get me ink and paper, N 
And hire post horses; I will hence to-night. | 
Balth, Pardon me, sir, I dare not leave you thus: : 
Your looks are pale and wild, and do inc 4 
dome misad venture. C 
Rom. Tush, thou art deceiy'd ; . 1 
Leave me, and do the thing 1 bid thee . „ 


n F ef 


Hast 
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Hast thou no letters to me from the friar? 
Balth. No, my good lord. 
Nom. No matter: Get thee gone, | 
And hire those r PII be with thee ite 
[ Exit BALTHASAx, 


Well, Juliet, I will lie with thee to night. He 
Let's see for means :O, mischief] thou art swift Mb 
To enter in the thoughts of desperate menn As 
I do remember an apothecary. Tl 
And hereabouts he dwells, —whom late 1 noted "I bs 
In tatter d weeds, with overwhelming brows, As 
Culling of simples; meager were his looks. Do 
Sharp misery had worn him to the bones: i - 
And in his needy shop a tortoise > as 
An alligator stuff'd, and other skins MO Is 
Of ill-shap'd fishes; and about his debe. ie e 


A beggarly account of empty boxes, 

Green earthen pots, bladders, and musty seeds, 
Remnants of packthread, and old cakes of roses, 
Were thinly scatter d, to make up a shew. 5 
Noting this penury, to myself I said— 5 
An if a man did need a poison now, 

Whose sale is present death in Mantua, 

Here lives a caitiff wretch would sell it him. 

O, this same thought did but fore-run my need; 
And this same needy man must sell it me. 

As J remember, this should be the house: 

Being holiday, the beggar's shop i is neuen 

What, Re pry | Fl Wu 


= | Enter 
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Enter Apothecary. 
4p. Who calls so loud? 8 60 
Rom. Come hither, i see, that thou art 


poor; | 
Hold, there is forty We let me have _ 
Adram of poison; auch s00n-speeding geer 
As will disperse itself through all the veins, 
That the life-weary taker may fall dead ; 
And that the trunk may be discharg'd of breath 
As violently, as hasty powder fir'd 
Doth hurry from the fatal cannon's womb. 
Ap. Such, mortal drugs I have; but Mantua's 
law 
Is death, to any he that utters them. 70 
Nom. Art thou $0 bare, and full of — 
And fear'st to die? famine is in thy — | 
Need and oppression starveth in thine eyes, 
Upon thy back hangs ragged mis er; 
The world is not thy friend, nor the world's law ; 
The world affords no law to make thee rich; 
Then be not poor, but break it, and take this, | 
Ap. My poverty, but not my will, r, ee 
Rom. 1 pay thy poverty, and not thy will. 
Ap. Put this in any liquid thing you will, 7 380 
\nd drink it off; and, if you had the strength 
of twenty men, it would dispatch you straiglit. 138 
Bon. There is thy gold; worse n bo. men 8 
- Souls, 


Doing more murders ĩ in this loathsome world, 


Than 


Than these poor compounds that thou may*st not 
sell: 
I sell thee poison, thou hast sold me none. 
Fare wel; buy food, and get thyself in flesh,— 
Come, cordial, and not poison; go with me 
To I . for there must I use _ 
L Eren: 


eee N SCENE II. 


— * — 


Friar Law RENCE'S Cell, Enter Friar Jon, 
Join. Holy Franciscan friar 1 brother, ho! 90 
Enter Friar LAWRENCE. R Bp 


This same chonld: be the voice col. friar 
Jede . Eat 1 
Welcome from Mantua: Wh at says . 
Or, if his mind be writ, give me his letter. 
John. Going to find a bare- foot ann t 
One of our order, to associate me, | 
Here in this city visiting the sick, | 
And finding him, the searchers of the nova; 
Suspecting that we both were in a house 
| Where the infectious pestilence did reign, 
Seal'd up the doors, and would not let us forth; 109 
So that my speed to Mantua there was stay d. 
Law. Who bare my letter then to Romeo? 
Joln. I could not send it, —here it is again. 
Nor get a messenger to bring it thee, 
So fearful were they of infection. 


lot 
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Law. Unhappy fortune | by my a ng 

The letter was-not nice, but full of OP” * 

of dear import; and the neglecting it 

May do much danger : Friar John, go . | 

Get me an iron crow, and N it 3 110 

Unto my cell. „ 
John. Brother, I'll go and W it a "On 
Law. Now must Tito the monument alone; 

within these three hours will fair Juliet wake; 

She will beshrew me much, that Romeo 

Hath had no notice of these accidents: _ 

But I will write again. to Mantua, W 

And keep her at my cell till Romeo come; 

Poor Wy 2 ge 5 in a dead man's tomb ! 


#2 5 11 r 5 4 11 " 


4 Church-Yard; in it, a Monument belonging to the 
 CAPULETS. , Enter Pants, * tus PacE with a 
Torch. as f 


Par. Give me thy torch, boys Hence, and stand 
alaof - 19115014 480 
Yet put it out, FA ef rene 1911 1 
Under yon yew⸗ trees lay thee all along 
Holding thine, ear close to the hollow ground; 
So shall no foot upon the church- yard tread | _ 
(Being loose, unfirm, with digging up of graves), 
But thou $halt hear it: whistle then to me, . 
| | . AN 


ads 
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As signal that thou hear'st something approach. \ 
Give me those flowers. Do as I bid thee, ooh 547 


Page. I am almost afraid to stand alone | 
Here in the church- yard; . I will adventure. 190 
8 [Exit 
Par. Songs nn with fowers I $trew w thy bridal 
deer tomb, that in thy circuit ao contain. 
he perfect model of eternity z vt £65060 2} | 
_ Juliet, that with angels . remain, 1 
Accept this latest favour at my hands 
That living honour'd thee, and, being dy” | 1ud 
With funeral oP do adorn thy tombl 
[The Boy whiatl, 
The bus es warning ; uniting doth approach, 
What cursed foot wanders this way to-night, _ ] 
To cross my obsequies, and true love's rites ? 16 
What, with a torch !—muffle me, night, awhile. 


Enter ROMEO, and BALTHASAR with a Torch, Gc. 7 
Rom. Give me that mattock, and the wrenching 


1 
iron. 

Hold, take this letter; early in de mom ; 
See thou deliver it to my lord and father. os 1 


- Give me the light: Upon thy life I charge thees | 
Whate'er thou hear'st or seest, stand all e 
And do not interrupt me in my course. 13 
Why I descend into this bed of deatn 
Is, partly, to behold my lady's face: 


CO Ok * = 


J. 


2 
* 
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But, chiefly,” to take thence from her dead an 156 eg 


A precious ring; a ring, that I must use 
In dear employment: therefore hence, be gone wa. 
But if thou, jealous, dost return to pry 
On what I further shall intend to do, 
By heaven, I will tear thee joint by joint, | 
And strew this hungry church-yard with thy] limbs: 71 
The time and my intents are savage- wild; 
More fierce, and more inexorable far, 
Than empty tygers, or the roaring sea. 
Balth, I will be gone; sir, and not trouble you. 
Rom. So shalt thou e An bender 
: thou that: Feen 
Live, and be prosperous; . fitewel, good fellow. 
Balth. For all this same, I'll hide me hereabout j © 
His lobks V ftan and his intents I doubt. 
i | [Exit BALTHASAR, 
FO Thou detestable maw, thou womb of death, 
Gorg'd with the'dearest morsel of the eart, 
Thus I enforce wy rer jaws to open, 
e! : [Breaking up the Monument. 
And, in . ; 1 cram'thee with more . 
Par. 'Phis is that hanish*d haughty Montague, 
That murder d r un cousin nn which | 
grief, 3 2 F 1 70 oy 
It is supposed, 'the glb cee aud. „ 
And here is come to do some villainous shame 
To the dead bodies: I will apprehend him— 
Stop thy unhallow'd toil, vile Montague; 
Can 9 be umu'd further than death? 


Th F Condemned To 
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Condemned villain, I do apprehend thee: *_ 
Obey, and go with me; for thou must 1 
Rom. I must, , and e came 1 
| hither.— 1114 
Good gentle youth, tempt. not a 3 man, 
Fly hence and leave me; — think upon these gone; 
Let them affright thee.— I beseech thee, r 181 
pull not another sin upon my head, 
By urging me to fury: — O, be gone! 
By heaven, I love thee better than myself: 
For I come hither arm'd against myself: . 
Stay not, be gone; live, and hereafter 2 1 
A madman's mercy bade thee run away. 
Par. I do defy thy conjur ation, 
And apprehend thee for a felon R 
Rom. Wilt thou provoke me? then have at * 
9 80 wn ü 1090 
eb +: 5 | T7 [They fight, Paris falls. 
Page. 0 f they ficht: I will go call the 
watch. ener e 
Par. O, I am slain !—If thou be merciful, 
Open the tomb, lay me with Juliet. [Dies. 
Rom. In faith, I will: Let me peruse this face;— 
Mercutio's kinsman, noble county. Paris i  _ 
What said my man, when my betossed soul 
Did not attend him as we rode? I think, 
He told me, Paris should have marry'd Juliet: 
Said he not so? or did I dream it so:? 
Or am I mad, hearing him talk of Juliet, - 200 
To think it was $0?—O, give me thy hand, 
One writ with me in sour misfortune's book! 
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I'll bury thee in a triumphant grave, by 
A grave? O, no; alantern, slaughter'd youth, 


For here lies Juliet, and her beauty makes 


This: vault a feasting presence full of light. 

Death, lie thou pe by a dead man interr'd. 
Laying Paris in the Montincnel 

How oft hum? men are at the point of death 

Have they been merry? which their keepers call 

A lightning before death: O, how may I ' 210 

Call this a lightning 20, my love! my wife! 

Death that hath suck'd the honey of thy breath, 

Hath had no power yet upon thy beauty 

Thou art not conquer d; beauty's ensign yet | 

Is crimson in thy lips, and in thy cheeks, - 

And death's pale flag is not advanced there. — 

Tybalt, ly'st thou there in thy bloody sheet? 

O, what more favour can I do to the, 

Than with that hand that cut thy youth in twain, 


To sunder his that was thine enemy? - 220 


Forgive me, cousin Ab, dear Juliet, 


| Why art thou yet 50 fair ? Shall I believe 
I will believe (come lie thou in my arms) 
That unsubstantial death is amorous ; 


1 


And that the lean abhorred monster —_ 
Thee here-in dark to be his paramoux,. 
For fear of that, I will still stay with thee; 
And never from this palace of dim night | 
Depart again: here, here will T remain 
With worms that are thy:chamber-maids; wi Here 


* -” 
* 


. set up my everlasting rest; 231 
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And shake the yoke of inauspicious stars 

From this world-wearied Leah. — Eyes, look your 
last! 

Arms, take your last W and lips, O you 

The doors of breath, seal with a righteous kiss 

A dateless bargain to engrossing death !— 

Come, bitter conduct come, unsavoury guide | 

Thou desperate pilot, now at once run on 

The dashing rocks thy sea-sick weary bark! 

Here's to thy health, where'er thou tumblest in: 246 

Here's to my love -[ Drinks] O, true apothecary 

Thy drugs are quick.—Thus with a kiss I die. [Dies. 


Enter Friar LAWRENCE, with 4 Lantern, Crow, and 


Spade. 
7 Saint bande be my speed! how oft to- 
night | 
Have my old feet stumbled at graves ?—Who's 
| there? 25 


Enter Bartl. 


Balth. Here s one, a friend and one Wen knows 

you well. 

Law. Bliss be upon you!: Tell me, good my 

friend, 
What torch is mw, that vainly ends his light 
To grubs and eyeless sculls? as I discern, 

It burneth in the Capulets monument. 
Bali. It doth so, holy sir; N there's my master 
one that you love. ; 251 

«A Law 


—— 
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Law. Who is it?: 

Baltk. Romeo. | 

Law. How long hath he been there ? 

Balth. Full half an hour. 

Law, Go with me to the vault. 

Balth. 1 dare not, sir: | 
My master knows not, but I am gone hence; 'F 
And fearfully did menace me with death, 


| If I did stay to look on his intents. | 260 
) Law. Stay then, I'll go alone: Fear (comes upon 
| me ; 


O, much I fear some ill unlucky things.” | 

Balth. As I did sleep under this yew-tree here, 
I dreamt my master and another 1 2 7 
And that my master slew him. | 

law. Romeo? 
Alack, alack, what blood is n which stains 
8 The stony entrance of this sepulchre ?p— 
What mean these masterless and gory swords | 
To lie discolour'd by this place of peace - 270 
Romeo! O, pale!—Who else? what, Paris too 
And steep'd in blood ?—Ah, what an unkind bour 
Is guilty of this lamentable OE] 3 | 
The lady stirs. 

Jul. [ waking. 10, comfortable friar! where is my 

lord? : 

I do remember well 8 I should bee 
And there I am baby is my Romeo ?. 
7 | 1. on at DN ( Noze withen, 
1 a Law. 
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Law. 1 hear some noise.—Lady, come from that 
nest 

Of death, contagion, and unnatural sleep; | 
A greater Power than we can contradict 
Hath thwarted our intents ; come, come away: 
Thy husband in thy bosom there lies dead; 
And Paris too; come, I'Il dispose of thee 
Among a sisterhood of holy nuns : 
Stay not to question, for the watch is coming; 


Come, go, good Juliet, Noise again.] I dare stay 


no longer. [ Exit, 


Jul. Go, get thee hence, for I will not away = * 
What's here ? a cup, clos'd i in my true loveꝰ 8 hand? 5 4 : 


Poison, I see, hath been his timeless end ;— 


O churl! drink all ; and leave no friendly drop, 0 A 


To help me after —1 will kiss thy lips; 
Haply, some poison yet doth hang on them, 
To make me die with a restorative. 
Thy lips are warm} - 

- Watch. Lending” Lead, boy wick way? 


dagger! {Snotching: Rouzo's Dagger, 


This is thy sheath ; Cake kerself.] there rust, and 


let me die. . 
Enter Watch, with the Page of Pars. 


Page. This is the place; there, where the torch 


doth burn. 
Watch. The ground is bloody ; Search about the 
church-yard; 
| yar a 
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Co, some of you, whome' er you find, attach. goo 
| [ Exeunt Some. 
Pitiful sight! here lies the county slain; | 
And Juliet bleeding; ; warm, and newly dead, 

Who here hath lain these two days buried. 

Co, tell the prince, run to the Capulets. — 
Raise up the Montagues,—some others search 
We see the ground whereon these woes do lie; 

But the true ground of all tliese piteous woes, 

We cannot without circumstance 0 


Enter Some-of the Watch, with  BAuThagan, 


2 aich. Here's Romeo's man, we found him in 

the church yard. | 

1 Watch: Hold him in Safety; > bill the: : prince come 
hither. e 


Enter aal 5 Watchnon, with Friar LawRrNcE. 11 


3 Watch, "Here | is a friar, that rrembles abe, and 
425 WEEPES 1: | 
We took this mattock and this tad * hh , 
As he was coming from this church-yard side. 

1 Watch, A great suspicion; Stay the friar too. 


Enter the Prince, and Attendants. 


Prince. What misadventure is so early up, 
That calls our person from our morning's rest ? 
Enter 
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Enter CArULET, and Lady Car ul ET, Sc. 
cap. What should it be, that they so shriek I 1 
abroad? _ | 
La. Cap. The people in the street cry Romeo, 
Some — Juliet, and some Paris; and all run, 7 
With open out- cry, toward our monument. 999 
Prince. n fear is this, FE Re in our Wl 
Watch. 8 here is the; county Paris 
Slain | þ 
And Romeo "FP and Juliet, dead before, þ 
Warm and new kill'd, / 
Prince. Search, seek, and know how mis foul mus 7 
der comes. 
- Watch. Here is a friar, and aughter d Rome's 
man; 
With instruments upon them, fit to open 
These dead men's tombs. | 
Cap. O, heavent——O, wife look how our W 
ter bleeds! | Heh 
This dagger hath mista'en, for, lo ! his Heide © 330 
Lies empty on the back of Montague, 
And it mis-sheathed in my daughter's bosom. 
La, Cap. O mel this sight of death is as a bell 
That warns my old age to a sepulchre. 


Enter MoxTAGvr, and Others. 


Prince. Come, Montague; for thou art early up, 
To see thy son and heir more early down. 


"tim 
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Mon. Alas, my liege, my wife is dead to-night; 
Grief of my son's exile hath stopp*d her breath :- 
What further woe conspires against 1. age . 

Prince. Look, and thou shalt see. 340 

Mon. O thou untaught! what manners is in this, 
To press before thy father to a grave? 

Prince. Seal up the mouth of outrage for a N 
Till we can clear these ambiguities, 8 
And know their spring, their head, their true 

descent; 
And then will I be general of your woes, 
And lead you even to death « Mean time forbear, | 
And let mischance be slave to patience, — 
Bring forth the parties of suspicion. 

Law. J am the greatest, able to do least, 330 
Yet most suspected, as the time and placde 
Doth make against me, of this direful murder 
And here I stand, both to impeach and parge®” 

Myself condemned and myself excus'd. 5 


Prince. Then say at once what thou dost know 3 in 


the, v7 | * 

Law, I will be brief, for my mon date of breath 
Is not so long as is a tedious tale. 27 
Romeo, there dead, was husband to that 4% 
And she, there dead, that Romeo's faithful wife: 
I married them; and their stolen marriage- day os 
Was Tybalt's doom's-day, whose untimely death 
Banish'd the new-made bridegroom from mis city 4 
For whom, and nat for Tybalt, Juliet pin d. 


You—to remove that siege of grief from ben | 
3 Betroth'd, 
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Betroth'd, and would have married her perforce, 
To county Paris: Then comes she to me; 

And, with wild looks, bid me devise some means 
To rid her from this second marriage, 

Or, in my cell, there would she kill herself. 

Then gave I her, so tutor'd by my art, 37⁰ 
A sleeping potion; which so took effect 

As I intended, for it wrought on her 

The form of death: mean time 1 writ to Romeo, 
That he should hither come as this dire night, 

To help to take her from her borrow'd grave, 
Being the time the potion's force should cease. 

But he which bore my letter, friar John, 

Was staid by accident; and yesternight | | 
Return'd my letter back: Then all alone, 

At the prefixed hour of her waking, 980 
Came I to take her from her kindred's vault ; 
Meaning to keep her closely at my cell, 

*Till I conveniently could send to Romeo: 
But, when I came (some minute ere the time 
Of her awaking), here untimely lay 

The noble Paris, and true Romeo, dead. 

She wakes; and I entreated her come forth, 

And bear this work of heaven with patience : 

But then a noise did scare me from the tomb; 
And she, too desperate, would not go with me, 399 
But (as it seems) did violence on herself. 

All this I know; and to the marriage 

Her nurse is privy: And, if aught in this 
Miscarry'd by my fault, let my old life 
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Be sacrific'd, some hour before his time, 
Unto the rigour of severest law. 
Prince. We still ie ce thee for a hol 
man. 
where s Romeo's man? hes can he Say to >"this ? 

Balth. I brought my master news of Juliet*s death; 
And then in post he came from Mantua, | 400 
To this same place, to this same monument. U 
This letter he early bid me give his father; 

And threaten'd me with death, going in the 5 N 
If 1 departed not, and left him there. ; 

Prince. Give me the letter, I will lock on it. | 
Where is the county's page that rais'd the watch "> 
Sirrah, what made your master in this place ? 

Page, He came with flowers to strew his lady's 

grave; 
And bid me stand aloof, and 80 I di 
Anon, comes one. with light to ope the tomb; 410 
And, by and by, my master drew on him; 
And then I ran away to call the watch. 
Prince. This letter doth make oed the friar's 
words, 
Their course of love, the tidings of her death: 
And here he writes that he did buy a poison 
Of a poor pothecary, and therewithal 
Came to this vault to die, and lie with Juliet. 
Where be these enemies? Capulet! Montague 
See, what a scourge is laid upon your hate, 
That heaven finds means to kill your joys with 
love! - © 420 
EW > - 
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And I, for winking at your discords too, 
Have lost a brace of kinsmen :—all are punish'd, 
Cap. O brother Montague, give me thy hand: 
This is my daughter's jointure, for no more 
Can I demand. 
: Mon. But I can give thee more: 
For I will raise her statue in pure gold; 
That, while Verona by that name is known, 
There shall no figure at such rate be set, | 
As that of true and faithful Juliet. 430 
Cap. As rich shall Romeo by his Oy liez 
Poor sacrifices of our enmity! _ % 
Prince. A glooming peace this morning with it 
brings 
The sun, for sorrow, will not shew his head: 
Go hence, to have more talk of these sad things; 
Some shall be pardon'd, and some punished: 
For never was a story of more woe, „ 
Than this of Juliet and her Romeo. [ Exeunt omnes. 
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ANNOTATIONS 
ve ON 


ROMEO and JULIET. 


P.. N 1. G d 


Tais prologue, after the first copy was published 
in 1597, received several alterations, both in respect 
of correctness and versification. In the folio it i 
omitted, ——The play was originally performed by 
the Right Honourable the Lord of Hunsdon his Servants. 

In the first of K. James I. was made an act of par- 
liament for some restraint or limitation of noblemen 
in the protection of players, or of players under their 
Sanction, STEEVENS. 
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are borrowed from thence. 


"4 ' ANNOTATIONS UPON 

ROMEO and JULIET.) Be VAL says, in his Travels, 
that, on a strict inquiry into the histories of Verona, 
he found that Shakspere had varied very little from 
the truth, either in the names, characters, or other 


circumstances of his play. S'rEE VERS. 
I believe that Shakspere formed his drama on the 


poem entitled The. Tragical Hystory of Romeus and 


Juliet, 1562, rather _ on Painter” s Novel, Tor 
these reasons : | 17 7 
1. In the poem the prince of Verona is called 


Excalus; so also in the play.—In Painter's translation 


from Boisteau he is named Signor Escala, and some- 
times Lord Bartholomew of Escala. 2. The messenger 
employed by Friar Lawrence to carry a letter to 
Romeo, to inform him when Juliet would awake from 
her trance, is in Painter's translation called Ansetme; 
in the poem, and in the play, Friar John is employed 
in this business. 5 The eircumstance of Capulet's 


writing down the names of che guests whom he in- 


vites to supper, is found in the poem and in the play, 
but is not mentioned by Painter. 4. Several pas- 


sages of Romeo and Juliet appear to have been formed 


on hints furnished by the poem, and some . 


N 


With respect to the name of Romeo, this also Shak- 


npere might have had from the poem; for in one 


place that name is given to him. MALONE. 
It is plain, from many circumstances, that Shak- 


pere had read this novel, both in its prosaick and 


metrical 
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metrical form. He might likewise have met with 
other poetical pieces on the same subject. We are 


| 

= not yet at the end of our discoveries relative to the 
om I originals of our author's dramatick pieces. 

hos a - -STEEV ENS, 
This story v was well 9 to the English poets 
the before the time of Shakspere. In an old collection of 


1 poems, called, A gorgeous Gallery of * Inventions, 
1578, I find it mentioned: ; 

« Sir Romeus* annoy but trifle seems to as ” 
led And again, Romeus and Jultet are celebrated in 4 
n poor Knight his Palace of private Pleasures, 1579. 


8 I quote these passages for the sake of observing, 
ger that, if Shakspere had not read Painter's translation, 
to it is not likely that he would have altered the name to 
om Romeo. There was anather novel on the subject by 
” L. de Porto; which has been _ printed at Venice. 

ved FARMER. 
t's The 1 two entries which 1 have quoted from the 


165 books. at Stationers-Hall, may possibly dispose Dr, 
Farmer to retract his observation concerning Shak- 


Fu spere's changing the names, STEEVENS, 


* * - 
— * Pr ES. ND ], — . ˙¹ im ˙m Ä . PR WIR So 
5 - Y by * * 
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ANNOTATIONS UPON / 


ACT I. 


dats. i NS 


Zine 1 — Wei not carry coals. Dr. Warbur. 
ton very justly observes, that this was a phrase for- 
merly in use to signify the bearing injuries; but, as he 
has given no instances in support of his declaration, 1 
thought it necessary to subjoin the following : 
Nash, in his Have with you to Saffron Walden, 1 595, 
says: „We will: bear no coles, I warrant you.“ 80, 
Skelton: * 
„„ ou, I say, Julian, 
„ Wyll you beare nocoles ?*? 
So, in Marston's Antonio and Mellida, 2d WY en 
He has had wrong, and if I were he, I would bear 
no coles. So, in Lew © Tricks; | or Who would have 
thought it? a comedy, by John Day, 1608: 1] 
carry coals and you will, no horns.“ Again, in May- 
Day, a a comedy by Chapman, 1610: „ You must 
swear by no man's beard but your own, for that may 
breed a quarrel: above all things you must carry no 
coals.” And again, in the same play: Now my 
ancient being a man of an un-cal- carrying spirit,“ &c. 
Again, in Ben Jonson's Every Man out of hes Humour : 
Here comes one that will carry coals ;: ergo, will 
hold my dog. And, lastly, in the poet's own 
Henry V. ee At Calais they stole a fire. shovel; I knew 
by that piece of service the men would carry. coals.” 
Again, in the Malcontent, 1604: 
| « Great 


concord is in character, and was probably intended. 


* 
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« Great Slaves fear better than love, born naturally 
for a coal - bas let. STEEVENS. 
This phrase continued to be in use down. to the 
middle of the last century. In a little satirical piece 
of Sir John Birkenhead, entitled, Two centuries 
of Books] of St. Paul's Church-Yard,”” & c. pub- 
lished after the death of K. Charles I. N“ 22, p. 50, 
is inserted Fire, Fire a small manual, dedicated 
to Sir Arthur Haselridge; in which it is plainly 
proved by a whole chauldron of scripture, that John 
Lilloyrn will not carry ccals. By Dr. Gouge. 
Percy, 
But, notwithstanding this accumulation of passages 
in which the phrase itself occurs, the original of it is 
Still left unex plored . If thine enemy be hungry, 
give him bread to eat; and if he be thirsty, give him 
water to drink: for thou shalt heap coats. of fire upon 
his head, &. Prov. xxv. 22.—or as cited in the 


Epistle to the Romans, xii. 20. HENLEY, 
34. lere comes of th the 4 of * Monagues.] I 
believe the author wrote | 


Here comes two of the Nw of Dy Montagues. 
The word two was inadvertently omitted in the quarto 
of 1599, from which the subsequent impressions were 
printed ; but in the first en of 1597, the passage 
stands thus: | | 

« Here comes * 8 the 1 
which confirms. the emendation. The disregard of 


* 


* 
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It should be observed, that the partisans of the 
Montague family wore a token in their hats in order 
to distinguish them from their enemies, the Capulets. 
Hence throughout this play, they are known at a 
distance. This circumstance, is mentioned by Gas. 
coigne, in a Devise of a Masque, written for the right 
honourable Viscount Mountacute, 1575 : 
„ And for a further proofe he shewed in hys hat 
« Thys token which the Mountacutes did beare 
alwaies, for that 
0 * covet to be known from Capels, where 
they pass, 
« For ancient grutch whych ng ago tweene 
these houses was.” MaLoxe, 
44. -I will bite my thumb at them; which is a dis. 
grace to them, if they bear it.] So it signifies in Ran. 
dolph's Muyses Looking Glass, act iii. sc. 3. p. 45. 
&« Orgylus. To bite his thumb at me. 
% Argus. Why should not a man bite his thumb? 
1 Orgylus. At me? were scorn'd to see men bite 
their thumbs; 
Rauapiers and ben &c. Dr. Gear, 
This mode of quarrelling appears to have been 
common in our author's time. What swearing is 
there (says Decker, describing the various groupes 
that daily frequented the walks of St. Paul's Church), 
what shouldering, what justling, what jeering, what 
byting of n to e mms Tux DEAD TRV, 
1608, Red TM Maron. 
1 : . ; 59+ 


4 J. 
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59. Enter Benuolio.] Much of this scene is s added 
since the first edition; but probably by Shakspere, 
since we find it in that of the year 1399. Por E. 
ere comes one of my Master's kinsmen.] Some 
mistake has happened in this place: Gregory is a ser- 
vant of the Capulets; and unh was of the Montague 
faction. ' FARMER. 

Perhaps there is no — Gregory may mean 
Tybalt, who enters immediately after Benvolio, but on 
a different part of the stage. The eyes of the servant 
may be directed the way he sees Tybalt: coming, and 
in the mean 2 Benvolio enters on the opposite side. 

| STEEVENS, 

64. — stuashing blow.) Ben Jonson uses this 
expression in his Staple for News : © do confess a 
washing blow.”” In the Three 288 o zone, 15845 
Fraud says: 

« 1 will flaunt it Tidy. bravb it after the lg 

Swask.”* . 

To wash seems to have meant to be a bully, to be 
noisily valiant. So, Green, in his Card of Fancy, 
1608, —in spending and spoiling, in swearing and 
washing. Barrett, in his Alvearie, 1380, says, that 
* toswask'is to make a noise _ swordes against 
kergaszzs HOIST $%n STEEVENS. 

76. —<Give me . long Sword . The long 
word was the sword used in war, e wer was some - 
times wielded with both hands. © JOHNSON. 


This long sword is mentioned in The Coxcomb, a 
comedy 
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comedy by Beaumont and Fletcher, where the justice 
Says -- . 
« Take their eee and my ling 75 
I cannot tell what danger we may meet with,” 
It appears that it was once the fashion to wear two 
swords of different sizes at the same time. 
So, in Decker's Satiromastixæ⸗- 
4 Peter nene, tie up your great and your 
little word. 1 SrEEVIVV. 
91. —mis-temper'd weapon) are angry OY 
805 in King John. 
; bh 200 Windstar of ee 8 cke, 
 _STEEVENS, 
106. 75 old Freetown, our common judgment: plate, 
This name the poet found in The Tragicall History of 
Romeus and Juliet, 1562. It is there said to be the 
castle of the Capulets. : MaLoxs, 
123. Peer d forth the golden window F the cast. 
The same thought occurs in pf gp pen _— Queen, 
B. II. c. 10. | 
« Early before the wy wich cremosin ray 
The windows of bright heaven opened had, 
Through which into the world the dawning day 
«© Might looke,”” &c. STEEVENS, 
131. | That most are busied, &c.] Edition 1597 
Instead of ce it is in the other edition thus: 
— —by my own, 


Which n 6 most sought, where most t might not 
be found, 


Being 
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tice | Being one too many by my weary self, | 
|  Pursu*d my humour, cke. Porz. 
3 133. And gladly sun d, &c.) The ten lines fol- 
h.“ wing, not in n 1597, but i in the Went of 1599. 
two l Por. 
148. Ben. er you dips, &c.] These two 
peeches also eder, in Wee 1697s but muerte! in 
your Wl 130 %,ꝭꝶ ꝙᷣ nn | Por x. 
ENS. 156. Or dedicate his Skin to the ame. When we 
ons. Wl come to consider, that there is some power else be- 
sides balmy air, that brings forth, and makes the ten- 
&c, Wl der buds spread themselves, I do not ink 1 it N 
ENS, bable that the poet wrote, 
Or dedicate his beauty to the Sun. 
or, according to the more obsolete spelling, Sunne; 
which brings it nearer to che traces of e corrupted 
ert. W e  THEOBALD. | 
The same expiention occurs in Timon, act iv. 
A dedicated beggar to the air.” STEEVENS. 
164. Is the day so young? ] 1. e. is it so early in 
the day? The same expression (which might once 
have been popular) I meet with in Acolastus, a comedy, 
1540: It is yet young nyghte, or Flare ys is yet moche 
of the nyghte to:come.” © STEBVENS. 
The same expression, in Nekresbe to the tide, is 
till in use; nothing being more common derte to 
peak of TON ⁰ flood.” ee . 
177. to is will] Sir T. Miter and after 
him Dr. Warburton, read, to his ill. The present 
reading has some obscurity; the meaning may = 
N | | * that 
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+ that love finds out means to pursue his desire. That 
the Wood Should 2 paths to fl i. na great wonder. 
e yiiitatoinbonvon. 
I see no e in the text. It is not unusual for 
those who are blinded by love to overlook euery diff. 
culty that opposes their pursuit. Nichols. 
The quarto, 1597, reads: 
Should, without larus, give pathways to our will! 
This reading is the most intelligible. SrTEEVXB. 
181. Why then, O bratuling loue l & Every son- 
netteer ann, Love * contrarieties. 2x 5, 
5 FA n. 
192. Why, 4 1 2 Mov s eee e. Such s 
the e, pe of unskilful and mistaken K indnęss. 
\.1 JOHNSON, 


Ie Y "Being * a Gin chathiing) — 
The author may mean, being purged of smokeg but it is 
perhaps a meaning never given to the word in any 
other place. I would rather read, Beingiurg'd, a fir: 
Sparkling. Being excited, 79 enforced; Ta urge the 
fire is the technical term. Jogxsox. 

207. Tell mein eee That is, tell me graveh, 
tell me in seriousn es. Jonxson. 

219. And, in strong proof, &c. ]. As thisiplay was 
written in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, I cannot 
help regarding these speeches of Romeo as an oblique 
compliment to her majesty, Who was not liable to be 
displeased at hearing her chastity ꝓraised after she 
was suspected to have lost it, or her beauty com- 


e in the sixty - se venth year of her age, though 
2 she 


71 
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che never possessed any when she was young. Her 
declaration that she would continue unmarried, in- 


creases 2 eee * the n suppositibn. 


. STEEVENSs 
219. —in my r In PREY of proof, 
25 we say in armour of proof. | JOHNSON 


295. —with beauty dies her $tore.] Mr. Theobald | 
reads, With her dies beauty's store; and is follow- 
ed by the two succeeding editors. I have replaced 
the old reading, because I think it at least as plausi- 
ble as the correction. She is rich, says he, in beauty, 
and only poor in being subject to the lot of humanity, 
that her store, or riches, can be destroyed by death, who 
_ * the same blow, ks an end to beauty. 

3 

Theobald” 8 kee may be e by the 
due e in 3 uren, Bard a men 
1620 97 | - [3 

{+04 Idan Shall hn mores fol. 

Of the riches of her store; ett e 
4 Since, in this her chiefest prize, 
„All the stock of beauty dies.“ 13 

Again, in the 14th Sonnet of Shakspere: 

Thy end is truth's and gg doom: and 

date. 2 N och 5 , "3 2h 
Again, in — 8 Fin | 

I 6 With her dies | | 

© The abstract of all sweetness that's in woman. 
a r Hort SrEzVENS. 
£47 B 46 e 1 227. 
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a2). Rom. She hath; and in that qpuring; Et.] 
None of the following specches of this scene are in the 
first edition of 1597. £12549 Thi AW S144 's + R. Pops. 
. 228, For beauty, stare'd with her severity; 
Cuts beauty off from all'posterity.]®' So, in bur 
author's 3d Sonnet: CLAMLY. 1346-341 AOL asg 
Or who is he so fond will be the tomb 
4 Of his self. love, ee eee 15 a 
Again, in his Venus and Adonas | 
4% What is thy body but Senallowing: grave, 
ec Seeming to bury that potteriʒ; 
« Which by the rights "_—_ thou needs must 
N eee rann I n Ma rovr, 
289. To call hers, a in ene more Y] That 
is, to call hers, which is exquisite, the more into my 
remembrance and contemplation. It is in this sense, 
and not in that of doubt, or dispute, that: the word 
question is here used.  Revxsat. 
240. These happy nass, &c.] i. e, the masks 
worn by female spectators of the play. Former edi- 
tors Print those instead of alen but without authority. 
I ot "STBÞV 2x6, 
247. ———— canst aue tees vt ab 
Of all afftictions taught a lover yet, 
$ Tis sure an r forget. "_ 
Z - 3:11 crow pe Eliot. 
e 0: (c5440425-GTEEVENS. 
261. en Soon marr d iure #hoss" $0 op 
e e 1597, reads I name 12009 
And too soon mary'd ute moe 50 early married. 


Puttenham, 
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Puttenham, in his Art off Poetry, 1589, uses | this : 
expressions| which, seems to be proverbial, as an in- 
Stance of a figure which he calls the Rebound : 
„The maid} that eon married is, zoon marred is. 

The jingle between marrd and made is * fre- 
quent among the old writers. So Sidney: q 

„„ Oh1:he. is marr'd.thatiis for others make wh 
opener een very often in his different poems. 


OO 41 25 I ELEVEN. 
. 65 Sha in abo long. . of my earth :] This line 
is not in the first edition. Porr. 


She, is the ſapeful lady af. my - — This is a 
ener! Fille de terre is the Preach ne for an 
hepress; STO Wnt nt REG £2 z 

King r ages his land, i. e. his kingdom, 
ki-carth py ++ di. 
eee. — o covercig' foe my gentle earth, 
Again: FA | 5 . 

4 S0 weeping, W 1550 I thee, th hah, 9 


Tarti, in other old plays, is likewise put for lands, 


i. e. landed estate. . in 4 Trick to 4 "_ ma 


One, 1619: Wo! 
A rich widow, and thus hundred : a year in good 
earth, Torres wit. ; | STEEVENS. 


2745. <-d0 An feel] To Say, and to 
day in pompous words, that a young man hall feel as 
much in an assembly of beauties, as young men feel in 
the month April, is surely to waste sound W a 
very poor Sentiment.” I read: 

Such aner as do lusty yeomen feel. 
5 ¹ 3623 Nan 
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Vou shall feel from the sight and conversation of these 
ladies, such hopes of happiness and such pleasure, a; 
the farmer receives from the spring, hen the plenty 
of the year begins, and the dit of the harvest 
fills him with delighgllt. Johnson. 
The author of eee Young 
men are perpetually used for yeomen: in old writings. 
See particularly the Legends of Robin Hood and 
Adam Bell. So in a subsequent scene of this very 
play, yew trees are in Aan 
Kees, een en aas Ree, 
The following passage from ini Fe of 
the Rose, will support the present reading, and sher 
the propriety of Shakspere's comparison: for to tell 
Paris that he should feel the same sort of pleasure in 
an assembly of beauties, which young. folks feel in that 
season when they are most gay and amorous, was Surely | 
as much as the old man ought to sax 
That it was May, thus dremid me, 
< In time of love and jalite, y lat N A ci 
de That al thing ginnith waxin gay, 85— * Mig 
% Then yonge folie entendin aye, 
For to ben gaie and amorou ss, 
«The 95 0 ai then so savorous.** *' 
WS bt © : Romaunt of the; Rase, V. 31, &. 
eee ee e e 93 eee vw STEEVENS 
- Ons. 1 8 o8th Sonnet may alsq serve cao 
few the reading of dhe text: ar outages 1 
From you have I been absent in the spring, 
When proud - pied April dress'd in all his trim, 
« Hath put a spirit of 1 in ev'ry thing.“ 
Again, 
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Again, in| Smcreddent1Gimund,” -a tragedy, 1592: 
1 Tell me not of the date of Nature's days, 
Then in the April of her springing age. 
r Att ore © 5 oe IN SLOWE. 
280. Such, amongst view of many, mine, being one, 
May tun in number, though in reckoning none.] 
The first of these lines 1-40 not understand. The old 
folio gives no help; the passage is there, Which one 
nore uieto. I can offer nothing better than this: 
Mitlin your vicm of many, mine, being one, 
May stand in number, ce. -JOHNSON. 
A very slight alteration will restore the clearest 
tense to this passage. Shalapere b. have W 
the lines thus 
11 7: Search are mine, 0 one, 
1001 ain stand in number, erg, als in 1 
112 26 Rene bY Nn JEQUE LE 
i. e. Amongst the many you will view there 00 for 
one that will please you. | Choose” out of the multitude. * 
This agrees exactly WIE he had 1 * ta 
en ag nin immun 
— yet eee 
« And ide der monty woe e most Shall 
be. 9101 | 

My-donig her (he phodeetiyyaniy, it is Pe, 150 one of the 
number But her beauty can be of. no reckoning (i. e. esti- 
mation) among those uilom you will see here. Reckoning 
for estimation, is used before in this very scene: 

% Of honourable rechortng erer 

117 eic Hs ni b* oi Web e 1421 1DTEEVENS. 
"BE vB ** ieee 


. 


— 
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The reading of the text, on which Mr /Stetvens 
has founded a very probable conjecture, is that of the 
first quarto. And his interpretation is fully suppon. 


ed by a n in Meature For Measure ee 


6 or compell'd sinsçs 
« Stand more + for number than accompty 1 e. esti. 
mation dp leds uon a 
There is ee 1 ebony an allusion to an old pro. 
verbial expression, that “ one is no ane! So, 
in Decker 8 Honest Mort, Part Ii: 
4 to fall ta om, este 
is to fall to nch 64184} et, og 
« For one no number 1. Maron 
286. Find them out, whose names are written here? 
The quarto, 1597, adds,” And yet l know not who 
are written here: I must to the learned, to learn of 
them; that's as much as ah Fs the tailor, &. 
Wh ot, 5 *. * i} 02 Srrzvzxs. 
3 those persons out, | 00 
n ee avi written tiere. Shakopee: has here 
closely followed the poem of Nomeus and Juliet? 
No lady fair or fotil was in Verona town, 
No knight or Steen of weed or lor n re- 
non, est odge. O KN (3368 cw! 
4c But Caper hinge tit bid unto his Wbt, 
ve "Or by lis name, in paper zent, appointed 46 4 
e Malo. 
4 975 Tut, man lebe fre nest ele- burking— 
Tul thou some new inſection to ti eye, 
Aud tie 66 will * Thus 
in the same poem ; - 


« Fre 
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Exe long dhe $ownish,dames together will re- 


delt 10 J , eino dd | he 
dome ans of: beauty favour, ohape, and of s 
lovely port, 
„With 80 fast ſixed ꝙ perhaps thou may'st be- 
«B25 91; adi wings 10 » wy 
e That thou shalt quite forget thy love and passi- 
on blo ons pat of. ad. (Vail 
o, <:As:out.of a plank a nail a nail doth c . 
44 0 novel love qut of; the mind the ancient love 
doth rive.“ 4 (1 Matrox. 
300. Your plantain deaf is excellent for that.] Tac- 
INE kius tells/us, that a. toad, before she engages with a 
2] WM 5pider, will fortiſy herself with some of this plant; 
who and that, if she comes off wounded, She cures herself 


nf afterwards with it. Gugx. 
& 329. to suaper ] Surely these words, to Supper, 
ns. must belong to the servant's answer in the next 
73Je speech: Ni 

here Jo supper, to our he. | STEEVENS, 


o. crush a cupof wine. ] This cant expression 
- Wl ems to.bave:been once common among low people. 
re- have met with it often in the old plays, So, in the 
195 Two Angry | Women of Abington, 1399 


„ Fill che pots hostess, &c. and we'll ak it,” 
71 We avec a bottle, 
NE» „AO JAM ens. 


2 eben rem h seed 204 n 
> Your, lady ss love against some other: maid] But 


mistress | 


us, WW the comparison was. not betyixt the love that Romeo's 
Ere | 


as | ANNOTATIONS uro 481. 
mistress paid him, and the person of any. other young 
woman; but betwixt ,Romeo!'s mistress herself, and 
some other that should be, matched, against her, Tbe 
poet therefore must en have wrote: Vinh TIE CN 


Your lady 1 is os 1 vou 1 den 
which in our language eee eee lady; 
herself. | 0 624 2 REVISAL; 

9366. —t my teen — To my sorrow. JoRNSON, 

This old word is introduced by Shakspere for the 
Sake of the A deren 1 and four, and /ourtern, 


ts Ai n | * » STEBVENs, 

=" "7; is since the Gan teten 3] But 
how comes the nurse to talk of an earthquake upon this 
occasion? There is no such circumstance, I believe, 
mentioned in any of the novels from which Shakspere 
may be supposed to have drawn his story; and there · 
fore it seems probable, that he had in view the earth- 
quake, which had really: been. felt in many parts of 
England in his own time, vz. on the 6th of April 
1580. [See Stote's Chronicle, and Gabriel Harvey's 
letter in the preface to Spenser s Works, edit. 1679,] 
If so, one may be permitted to conjecture; that Rana 
and Juliet, or this part of it at least, was written in 
1591, after the th of, April, When the dene 9uurt 
Sence the earthguake; were completed; and not later 
than the middle of July, 4 fortnight and ad days be- 
fore Lammastide. G5 26 HO +0701 Din wiinrt, 
| 3 ie + 0 o3 in bro 389. 
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could rau alone; — W The 4to, 1597, 
2 ſou! stand Ft high” tne,” L E. quite alone, com- 


= 


pletely alonſe- Soß inanottic her bf bur author's plays, 


high fantasticat means —— fantastical. SrrEVExs. 
401. Dit stinted, ] T. e. its stopped, it forbore 
from weeping. So, Sir Thomas North, in his trans- 
ation of Plutarch, speaking of the wound which An- 
tay! rebeived; Says; for the an steinted a little 
when he Was laid.” 
Again; in Cynthit*s Revels; by Ben Jonson: 
1 Stint thy babbling tongue.“ n ee 
Again, in What Yu Mil, by Marston, 1607: 
e Pish! for shame sint thy idle chat. 
Again, in The" Misfortunes of Arg art an ancient 
drama, 1387 f 94, W 
„amel but a blast that sounds a while, 
, And quickly Sints, and then is quite forgot.“ 
Spenser uses _ word art in his Faery Queen. 
«FIVE OR LY e e Srrevxs. 
403. Nurse 770 madam; yet I cannot choose, &c.] 
This Speech and tautology is not in the first edition. - 
aria Sadr Pf LIES ee PoPs. 
419. i an dener The first quarto reads 
lou the folio hour. I have chosen the feading of 


the quartov 2: 2 ese J M 10 FIG £5 4 
The word: iunr seems to have nothing in it that 


could draw from the Nurse that applause which he 


immediately bestows. The word fonour was likely to 
strike the old ignorant woman, as a very elegant and 
duereet word fur the occasion SxrERV ERS. 


Instead 
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Instead of this speech, the quarto, 1597, hat oply 


one line: ect vious her poor 
Well, girl, the. noble County Paris seeks thee for 
his wife. 8 1917 Olin DLOS FTE 111+ SB-BBV:BNg, 
429. — man M wax. ] So, in Wily.Beguleg: 
«© Why, he's a man as one should picture him in 
nnn n ese SIN 
—a man f waz. ]. Well made, as if bechad 
been modelled in wax, as Mr. Steevens hy à happy 
quotation has explained it. When you, Lydia, 
praise the waxen arms of Telephus“ (says Horace), 
Waxen, well shaped, finely turned?W2W2 vos 
« With passion swells my fervid breast, 
„„ With passion hard to be supprest. ?“ alt 6 
Dr. Bentley changes cerea into /adtea; little Under. 
Standing that _ praise nme the shape, and 
not the colour. Mae eu en 12 S. W. 
431. Me! After this: speech of the! Nure, 
Lady Capulet, in the old quarto, says only: 
Well, Juliet, how like yqu ef Paris“ love??? 
She answers, „ I'll look to like; & and 80 cos. 
cludes the scene, without the intervention of that stuf 
to be found in the later quartes and the fold. Abt 
e warmer; tn eee ene) SERIEN. 
432 ik Cap. . bat gay you, &c. -This\/ridiculous 
speech is entirely added since the first edition Por 
434. Read oer volume; It., The Same thought 
occurs in Pericies Prince of. Brea NN o 475 
« Her face the boo af ꝓraises, where is read 
Nothing but n + STREVENS, 
436. 
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436. Eramine ev Y everal lineament,] The quarto, 
1599, reads, every married lineament.—Sbakspere 
meant'by-this. last plirase, Examine how nicely one 
ſeature depends upon another, or accords' with ano- 
ther in order to produce that harmony of the whole 
face; which eẽ,jms to be impliedin content. In Troi- 
lu unn Cresda, he speaks of “the married calm of 
gates; and in his 8th Sonnet has the same allusion: 

I the true concord of well. tuned sounds, 
By unions married, do offend thine ear.“ 
F angats Frig 2s win aanvars; 

499. —the margin of his eyes.] The comments on 
the ancient books were always printed in the margin. 
So Horatio, in Hæmlet, says —[ knew you must 
be edifyd by the margent, &. STEEVENS. 

448. 5 The fish lives in the seu -] d. e. is not yet 
night. Fish-skin covers to books anciently were not 
uncommots, Such is Dr. Farmer's explanation of 
his passage, und it may receive some support from 
what Rnobarbus says in Antony and Cleoputra g 

Tha dtears lide in an onton, that should water this 
e Serre e i 4: STEEVENSs 

445. That in gal clatps locùs in tie golden story z] 
The golden3tory is perhaps the golden legend, a book 
in the dark apes of Popery much read, and doubtless 
often exquisitely embellished, but of which Canus, 
one of the Popish doctors, proclaims the author to 
have been homo! ferrei orts,\ plumber: cordis-. JOHNSON. 

The poet may mean nothing more than to say, that 
those bubks are most esteemed by the world, where 
03 6198 | ä valuable 
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valuable contents are embellished wy as valuable binding, 
STEEVENx, 
451. Dendart mine eye, ] The quarto, 1597, reads, 
engage mine eye. F STEEVENs, 
453- To this speech there have been likewise ad. 
ditions since the elder quarto, but they are not of su. 
ficient consequence to be quoted. STEZB VERS. 
459. Mercutio.] Shakspere appears to have form. 
ed this character on the following slight hint in the 
original story: “ another gentleman called Mercutio, 
which was a courtlike gentleman, very wel beloved 
of all men, and by reason of his pleasant and curte- 
ous behavior was in al companies wel intertained,” 
capa s Palace of ien Tom II. p. 221. 
STEEVENS, 
aha The date is out % Such SIG ] i. e. Maas 
are now out of fashion. That Shakspere was an 
enemy to these fooleries, appears from his writing 
none; and that his plays discredited such entertain- 
ments, is more than probable. | But in James's time, 
that reigu of false taste as well as false politics, they 
came again in fashion; and a deluge of this affected 
nonsense overflowed the court and country. 
| WARBUR TOA. 
| The denden going forward at —— is not a 
masque but a masquerade. In Henry VIII. where the 
king introduces himself to the entertainment given by 
Wolsey, he appears, like Romeo and his companions, 
in a mas4,' and sends a messenger before, to make an 
en for his intrusion. This was a custom ob- 
. Served 
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served by those h came uniavited, with a desire to 
conceal zhemselves for the sake of intrigue, or to en- 
joy. the greatenfregdom of conversation. . Their entry 
on these occasions was always prefaced by some speech 
in praise, of the, heauty of the ladies, or the generosity 
of the, ente rtainer ; and to the proliæity of such intro- 
ductions, I believe Romeo is made to allude. 
So, in Histriomastix, 1610, a man expresses his 
wonder that the maskers enter without, Any compli. 
my BMI An anew Hon 
3791 911 What, come they i In 80 ee n 285 
In the accounts of many entertainments given in 
reigns antecedent to that of Elizabeth, I find this cus- 
tom preserved. Of the same kind of masquerading, 
dee a specimen in e where S preceges a troop 
ot. ladies with a speech. FOES . STEEVENS. 
Shakspere has written a Ae high the reader 
will find introduced in the fourth act of The Tempest. 
It would, have been difficult for the reverend anno- 
tator to haye proved they were Ae during 


any period of Shakspere's lifſe. PERCY. 
464. —lihe a.crow-heeper,; ] The word ee is 
explained i in King Lear, act iv. sc. 6. -...., JOHNSON. 


465. Nor no toit / out book prologue, Kc. The two 
following lines are inserted from the first edition. 

4 91 67 237 GE a glt wh ph „ SO 2 Por. 
469. Gave, me a 1 The ate which 
Romeo, declares his resolution to assume, will be best 


explained by., a passage iu. Mestward Hoe, by Decker 
and Webster, 1607: He is just like a forch- bearer 


to maskers; he wears good clothes, and is ranked in 


C good 


Pg 
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good company, but he doth nothing.” A torch: bearer 
seems to have been a constant attendant on every 
troop of masks. So, in the Second part of Nobert, 
Earl 4 Huntingdon, 1601: 
As on a masque; but for our torch-bearers, 
<« Hell cannot rake so mad a crew as 1. 1 
Again, in the same play: 
© —————— gallant crew, 
« Of courtly maskers landed at the stairs; 
« Before whom, unintreated, I am come, 
„And here prevented, I believe, their page, 
& Who, with his torch is enter*d.”” STEEVENs. 
For other particulars on this subject, consult Strutt's 
honda 2 * III. p. 143, and plate 2. 
HENLBr. 
475. Mer. You are a * &c.] The twelve fol- 
lowing lines are not to be found in the first edition. 
| Poe, 
478. — Peg om WO. 
I cannot bound, c.] 80 Milton: 
46 — —n contempt 
6c At one slight bound high e 1 bound 
« Of hill,“ &c. 


Par. ler, Book IV. tins 180. 

. STEEVENS, 

489. —doth quot d-formiti 7 To has is to ob 

serve. | \STEEVENs, 

493. —let wantons light of dur, &c.] Middleton 

has: borrowed this ens in N of Blurt Matte 
| ' 0 : 
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« —þid him, whose heart no sorrow feels, 
„ Tickle the rushes with his wanton heels, 
„I have too much lead at mine.“ STEEVENS. 
494. Ti iclle the senseless rushes with their heels z] It 
has been already observed, that it was anciently the 
custom to strew rooms, with rushes, before carpets 
were in use. So Hentzner in his Itinerary, speaki 
of Queen Elizabeth's presence- chamber at Green- 
wich, says: “The floor, after the English fashion, 
was strewed with hay, meaning rushes. STEEVENS. 
496. -a grandsire phrase, —] The proverb which 
Romeo means, is contained in the line immediately 
following: To hold the candle, is a very common pro- 
verbial expression, for being an idle Spectator. Among 
Ray's proverbial sentences, is this,—* A good candle- 
holder proves a good gamester.** STEEVENS. 
496. 1'U be à candle-holder, &c.] An allusion to 
an old proverbial saying, which advises to give over 
when the game is at the fairest. . REMARKS. 
498. Tut ! dun's the mouse, the e as word =] 
Dun's the mouse is a proverbial phrase, which I have 
lkewise met with frequently in the old comedies, 
So, in Every Woman in her Humour, 1609: 
ce If my host say the word, the mouse shall be dun.“ 
It is also found among Ray's proverbial similies. 
Again, in the Two Merry Millmaids, 1620: 
Why then 'tis done, and dun's the mouse, and uns 


done all the courtiers.“ 


Of this cant expression I cannot Aetermint the pre- 
eise meaning. STEEVENS. 
Cij | To 
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To draw dun out of the mire, is a' Christmas gambol 
not yet forgotten in the west of Englanc. . 
- 560. Or sade your reverence) love,—] The word or 
obscures the sentence; we should read O for or love. 
Mercutio having called the affectation with which 
Romeo was entangled, we 80 1 a word 45 
mire, Cries out, | 
O!] save your reverence, love. unt 
Miercutio's meaning is lost if we dismiss the word 
er. We'll draw thee from the mire (says he) o- 
rather from this love wherein thou stick'st.““ 
Dr. Johnson has imputed a greater share of polite. 
ness to Mercutio than he is found to be possessed of 
in the quarto, 1397. "EY as s he ems through 
different editions, 
cc Works himself clear and as he runs refines. 
STEEVENS, 
Mr. Reed hath omitted the lines from the quarto, 
as it did not seem material either to quote, N . 
or excuse them. 
501. —we burn day- light, is. To burn day-light 
is a proverbial expression, used when candles, &c, 
are lighted in the day time. STEEVENS. 
504. like lamps by day,] Lamps is the reading 
of the oldest quarto. The folio and subsequent quir. 
tos read lights, lights by ©. nat STEEVENs, 
506, Five times in that, — — The quarto, 15975 
reads ? Three times a day 3 ; and 72ght has instead of 
fine” with,” 2057 MI > 'STEEVENS, 


' 
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Shakspere is on every occasion so fond of antithesis, 

that I am persuaded he wrote, | 
Five times in that ere once in our five wits, 
We meet in King Lear 

Bless thy five. wits 1?” | 

So, in a subsequent scene in this play: © Thou 
hast more of the wild goose in one of thy wats, than I 
am sure I have in my whole five,” 

The same mistake happened in The Midsummer Night's 
Dream, where in all the old copies we meet, 

« Of all these fine the sense 
instead of“ all these five 

In the first quarto the line stands, 

_ « Three times in that, ere once in our rigit wits.” 
When the poet altered“ tree times“ to five times, 
he probably for the sake of the jingle discarded the 
word right, and substituted five in its place. The 
alteration, indeed, seems to have been made merely 
to obtain the antithesis. MALONE. 

Fine wits may be the true reading. So, in The Merry 
Wives of Windsor: *© They would whip me with their 
fine wits till I were as crest-fall'n as a dry'd pear,” 

STEEVENS. 

514. In the quarto, 1 597, after the first line of 
Mercutio's speech, Romeo says, Queen Mab, what's 
tue? and the Printer, by a blunder, has given all the 
rest of the speech to the same character. 

SrEEVENS. 
5165. O, then, I see, Queen Mab hath been with you. . 
She is the FAIRIES' midwife; ] The Vairies“ 

Ciij midwife 
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midwife does not mean the mid wife to the fairies, but 
that she was the person among the fairies, whose de. 
partment it was to deliver the fancies of sleeping men 
of their dreams, those children f an idle brain. When 
we say the king's judges, we do not mean persons who 
are to judge the king, but persons appointed by him 
to judge his subjects. © STEEVENS, 
518. On the fore: finger of an alderman, | The 
quarto, 1597, reads, of a burgo-master. The altera. 
tion was probably made by the poet himself, as we 
find it in the succeeding copy, 1399: but in order to 
familiarize the idea, he has diminished its propriety, 
In the pictures of burgo-masters, the ring is generally 
placed on the fore-finger; and from a passage in The 
First Part of Henry IV. we may suppose the citizens in 
Shakspere's time to have worn this ornament on the 
thumb. So again, Glapthorne, in his e of "" 
in 4 Constable, 16392 
66 and an as 
As I may say to you, he has no more 
Wit than the rest o'the bench; and that lies in 
his Aumb- ring. ' STEEVENS, 
319. e little atomies] Atomy is no more than an 
obsolete substitute for atom. So, in t 15 a 
Alm dt, 1640 „ A d 
l can tear 5 
40 As small as atomzes, and throw thee or 
| « Like dust before the wind.” 80 
Again, in Heywood's Brazen Age, 16132 
n „ „ FS > = Ge ATE ne LD (-; 


* 


Pl 
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6 I'll tear thy limbs into more atomzes 
« Than in the summer play before the sun.“ 
In Drayton's Nimphidia there is likewise a descrip- 
tion of Queen Mab's chariot: 
« Four nimble Gnats the Horses were, 
c Thetr Harnesses of Gossamere, 
„ Fly Cramon, her Charioteer, 
&« Upon the coack-box getting : 
4 Her Chariot of a Snail's fine Shell, 
c Which for the Colours did excell, 
« The fair Queen Mab becoming well, 
So lively was the limning © 
& The Seat, the soft Wool of the Bee, 
« The cover ¶ gallantly to see 
« The Wing of a py'd Butterflee, 
strom, twas simple trimming 2? 
% The wheels compos d of Cricket's Bones, 
« And daintily made for the nonce, 
« For Fear of rattling on the Stones, | 
% With Thistle-down they Shod it. STEEVENS. 
546. ——Spantsh blades,] A sword js called a 
toledo, from the excellence of the Toletan steel. So, 
Grotius ; | 3 ; 
„ Ensis Toletanus 
4 Unda Tagi non est alio celebranda metallo, 
« Utilis in cives est ibi lamna suos.“ JOHNSON. 
The quarto, 1 597» instead of Spantsh blades, reads 
countermines. STEEVENS., 
552. And cakes the af-l locks, &c.] This was a com- 
mon superstition; ; and seems to have had its rise from 
ä the 
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the horrid disease called the Plica Polonica, 
WARBURTON, 

554. age id. &c.] So, in Drayton's Ny. 
phidia . 

% And Mab, his merry 88 by Night 

c Bestrides young Folks that lie upright 
In elder times the Mare that hight ) 
& Which plagues them out of measure. 

So, in Gervase of Tilbury, Dec. 1. C. 17. „ Vidi. 
mus quosdam dæmones tanto zelo mulieres amare, 
quod ad inaudjta prorumpunt ludibria, et cum ad 
concubitum earum accedunt, mird mole eas n. 
nec ab alus videntur.T“ 

556. —of good carriage.) 80 in Love s Labour's 
1255 act i. 

« —let them be men of good reputs and car. 
riage. . 

Moth. Sampson, master; he was a man oof 5 
carriage; great cartilage) ; for he carried the town- 
gates, &c. | STEEVENS. 

566. — from thence, ] The quarto, 1597, reads, 
— in haste. . \... STEEVENS 

577. Direct my Sail bed 1 have restored this 
reading from the elder quarto, as being more congru- 
ous to the metaphor in the preceding line. Suit is the 
reading of the folio. STEVENS, 

Virect my Suit |] Guide the sequel of the adventure. 

Jonson. 


378. Strike, drum.] Here the folio adds, They 
_ march 


71. 


ON. 
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march about the stage, and Serving men come forth with 
their naphins. FRE STEEVENS. 
579. T his scene is added since the first copy. 
| STEEVENS, 
5380. —he ohife a trencher, &c.] Trenchers were 
still used by persons of good fashion in our author's 
time. In the household book of the earls of Northum- 
berland, compiled at the beginning of the same cen- 
tury, it appears that they were common to the tables 
of the first nobility. 8 | PERCY. 
They continued common much longer in many 
publick societies, particularly in colleges and inns of 
court; and are still retained at Lincoln's- Inn. 8 
OY 'NicnoLs. 
On the books of the eder ug in the 
year 1554, is the following entry: „Item, payd for 
x dosyn of trenchers, xxi d.“ STEEVENs. 
585. —court-cupboard.—)] I am not very certain 
that 1 know the exact signification of court - cupbbard. 
Perhaps it is what we call at present the zide- Board. 
It is, however, frequently mentioned in the old plays. 
So, in Chapman's May-Day, 1611: IB REY 
e Court-cupboards PRI with faggons, cans, cups, 
beakers, a” &c. . K.  QOD+; 27 
IJ wo of these court-cuphoards are still 10. Stiller 
Hp? 243 Srrrürus. 
The use which to this day is made of those cup- 
Boards is exactly described in the above · quoted line 
of Chapman; to display at publick festivals the flag- 
gons, cans, * beakers, and other antique silver 
vessels 
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vessels of the company, some of which (with the 
names of the donors inscribed on them) are remark. 
ably large. a ng Nicaors, 
586. —save me a piece of march-panc ne] March. 
| pane was a confection made of pistachio-nuts, almonds, 
and sugar, &c. and in high esteem in Shakspere's 
time; as appears from the account of Queen Eliza. 
beth's entertainment in Cambridge. It is said that 
the university presented Sir William Cecil, their 
chancellor, with two pair of gloves, a nn, 1 
two sugar-loaves. 
Peck's Desiderata Curiosa, Vol. II. p. 29. 
SRE. 
March-pane was a kind of sweet brad or biscuit; 
called by some almond-cake. Hermolaus - Barbarus 
terms it mazapants, vulgarly Martius panis G. macepain 
and massepain, It. marsapane, il macapan. B. marcepeyn, 
1. e. massa pura. But, as few understood the mean- 
ing of this term, it began to be generally, though 
corruptly, called massepeyn, marcepeyn, martsepeyn ; and 
in consequence of this mistake of theirs, it soon took 
the name of martius pants, an appellation transferred 
afterwards into other languages. See Junius. 
| HaAwEIIs. 
_ March-pane was a constant article in the deserts of 
our ancestors. So, in Acolastus, a comedy, 1540: 
« seeing that the issue of the table, fruits and 
cheese, or wafers hypocras, and marchpanes or com- 
fytures, be brought in.“ See Dugdale's Orig. Jurid. 
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In the year 1360, I find the following entry on the 
books of the Stationers-Company : Item, payd for 
ix marshe paynes, xxvi s. viii d. STEEVENS, 

603. You're welcome, gentlemen.———] These two 
lines, omitted by the modern editors, I have replaced 
f ro the folio, JOHNSON» 

604. A halll a fall!] Such is the old read- 
ing, and the true one, though the modern editors 
read, A ball ! a ball! The former exclamation occurs 
frequently in the old comedies, and signifies, make 
room. So, in the comedy of Doctor Dodypoll, 1600 ; 

« Room! room! @ hall! a halt!? V 
Again, in Ben Jonson's Tale of a Tube 
6 Then cry, @ hall! à hall!” 

Again, in an Epithalamium, by Christopher Brooke, 
published at the end of England's Helicon, 1614: : 
« Cry not, a hall, a hall; but chamber-roome : 

«© Dancing is lame,“ &c. And numberless other 
passages. | STEEVENS. 

608. —good cousin Capulet,] This cousin Capulet 
is uncle in the paper of invitation; but as Capulet is 
described as old, cousin is probably the right word in 
both places. I know not how Capulet and his lady 
might agree, their ages were very disproportlonate; 
he has been past masking for thirty years, and her 
age, as drags tells Juliet, 1s rg en. | 

JOHNSON. 

baum was a common expression from one kinsman 
to another, put of the degree of parent and child, 
brother 
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brother and sister. Thus in Hamlet, the king bis 
uncle and stepfather addresses him with 

„ But now my cousin Hamlet and my son.“ 
And in this very play, act iii. lady Capulet says: 

“ Tybalt my cousin {—O my brother's clild.“ 
So, in As You Like It | 

« Ros, Me uncle? 
4c Duke, You cousin 

And Olivia, in Twelfth Night, constantly calls her 
uncle Toby cousin. REMARKS. 
6og. —our dancing days ©} Thus the folio: the 
quarto reads, © our standing days. STEEVENS, 
619.  —will you tell me, &c.] This speech stands 
thus in the first copy : 
Will you tell me that it cannot be SO? 
_ His son was but a ward three years ago; 

Good youths i' faith l—Oh, youth's a jolly thing!“ 
There are many trifling variations in almost every 
speech of this play; but when they are of little con. 
sequence I have forborne to encumber the page by 
the insertion of them. The last, however, of the: 
three lines | is natural, and worth preserving. 

STEEVENS, 
62 Lt. lat lady's that, which doth enrich the hand 
Of yonder knight?] Here is another proof 
that our author had the poem, and not Painter“ 
Novel, in his mind. In the latter we are told“ A 
certain 4% d of that troupe took Juliet by the hand to 
dance.“ | 
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In the poem of Romeus and Juliet, as in the play, her 
partner is a knzght 7 
« With torch in hand a comely knight did fetch 
her forth to dance.“ | MALONE8, 
| 625, —cheeb of night] Shakspere has the same 
thought in his 27th Sonnet: 
„% Which, like a jewel hung in ghastly night, 
% Makes black night beauteous, and her old face 
ol”; 
The quartos, 1597, 1599, nm . and the flo 
1623, read, 
- It seems she hangs upon the akin of night. 
It is to the folio, 1632, that we are indebted for the 
5 Mn ag 1 know not that it is the true 
one. | ' **  STEEVENS. 
626. Like a rich jewel. in an Elio s ear -| ba in 
Lily s Euphuess © 
„A fair pearl in a Morian's ear.“ T. H. W. 
633. For I neter vam true beauty till this night.] Thus 
King Henry VIII. 
| CC. beauty, 
„Till now I never knew thee!' “ STEEVENS. 
667. — 00 Scathe you ones}: 2. e. to do you an 
injury. SrEEVENS. 
668. You must contrary me.——.] The use of this | 
verb is common to our old writers. | 
do, in Warner's Albion's England, 1602, Book X. 
m_ 59. 
his countermand should have contrarzed 
— a: 
3 It 
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in the note, that there were books extant for good 


Again, in bel by Middleton, fins: 
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- It is used also in Sir Thomas North's translation of 
Plutarch. STEEVENs, 

669. — u are a princox, 80 —1 A rinear 
is a, coxcomb, a conceited person. : 

The word is used by Ben Jonson in Due Cate is 
Alter d, 1600; by Chapman, in his comedy of May. 
Day, 1610; in the Return from Parnassus, 1606, 
„ Your proud university princox; again, in Fuimus 
Troes, 1633; © That princox proud; and indeed by 
most of the old dramatick writers. Cotgrave renders 


un n estoudeau Superbe—a young princox boy.” 


STEEVENS, 

672. e per force, ] This . is in 
part proverbial: the old adage is, 

Patience perforce i is a medicine for a mad 5 x 

STEEVENS, 

694. You lin by the book, J In As You Like It, we 

find it was usual to quarrel by the book, and we are told 


manners. Juliet here appears to refer to a third kind, 
containing the art of courts/zp, an example n which 
it is n that Rosalind hath adduced. 

HENLEY, 

e We 3 a | trifling foolich banquet towards. 
Towards is ready, at hand. So, in Hamlet- F 

What might be towards, that this sweaty haste 

Doth make the night joint labourer with the 

day?“ 
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« here's a voyage towards will make us all.” 
STEEVENS, 
It appears from the former part of this scene, that 
Capulet's company had supped. A banguet, it should 
be remembered, often meant in old times nothing 
more than a collation of fruit, wine, &c. * in The 
Life of Lord Cromwell, 166222 
„Their dinner is our 4 after . . 
Again, in Howel's Chronicle of the gre Wars, £601; 
p. 662. 
6 Alter dinner he was 500 with a e 
MALONE. 
710. dn aaa Here the Wee, 1597, 
adds, | 
I promise you, but for your company, 
„ would have been in bed an hour ago: 
Light to my chamber, ho!“ STEEVENS. 
714. Come hither,. nurse ; What is yon gentleman b 
This and the wy: ane are taken from the 
novel. Sr᷑rEEVENS. 
739. - CHORUS. ] This coves: 1 is added since the 
first edition.? F, Porn. 
The use of this chorus is not . discovered; it 
conduces nothing to the progress of the play, but 
relates what is already known, or what the next scene 
will show; and relates it without adding the improve- 
ment of any moral sentiment. JOHNSON. 
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Line 12. Ca Y but— Ay me I — couple but = love and 
dove;] The quarto, 1597, reads pronounce, the two 
Succeeding quartos and the first folio, provant e the 
ed, 3d, and 4th folios couply; and Mr. Rowe; who 
printed from the last of these, formed the present 
reading. Provant, in ancient language, signiſies pro. 
vision. So, in The Court and Kitchen of Eltzabeth, cal. 
led Joan Cromwell, the Wife of the late Usurper, tru 
described and represented, 1664, p. 14. —carrying 
some dainty provant for her own and her daughter's 
repast.“ To provant is to provide; and to provide is 
to furnich. 4 Provant but love and dove, may 
therefore mean furntsh; but such hackney'd rhimes as 
these are the trite effusions of lovers. STEEVENS, 

15. Young Adam Cupid,] All the old copies read, 
Abraham Cupid. The alteration was proposed ori- 
ginally by Mr, Upton. (See Observations,' p. 243.) 
It evidently, as Mr. Reed hath observed; A to 
the famous archer, Adam Bell. IEET 

16. When king Cophetua, &c.] Altuding tt to an old 
ballad preserved in the first volume of Dr. Percy“ 
Reliques of Ancient 'English Poetry. 8ST ERVERS. 
—her pur-blind son and heir, 

Young Adam Cupid, he that shot so trim, 

When, &c.] This word trim, the first editors con- 
sulting the general sense of the passage, and not per- 

cCeiving 


x » 
* 


a Il. 


4a n. 


ceiving the allusion, would naturally alter to true; 
yet the former seems the more humorous expression, 
and, on account of its quaintness, more likely to have 
been used by Mercutio. PERCY. 
So trim is the reading of the oldest copy, and this 
ingenious conjecture is confirmed by it. In Decker's 
Satiromastix is a reference to the same archer : 
He shoots his bolt but seldom ; but when 
Adam lets go, he hits : | 
„He shoots at thee too, Adam Bell; and his ar- 
rovs stick here. STEEVENS. 
18, The ape is dead, —] This was a term of en- 
dearment in our author's time. So, in Nash's Apologie 
Pierce Pennilesse, 1593 : * EUPHuss I read, when 
1 was a little ape at Cambridge.“ Ma1oNE. 
33. —the humorous nght;] I suppose Shakspere 
means humid, the moist dewy night. Chapman uses 
the word in that sense in his translation of Homer, 
Book II. edit. 1598: 
« The other gods and knights at arms slept all 
the Aumorous night.“ . 
Again, in Drayton's Polyolbion, song g. 
Such matter as she takes from the gross kumor- 
ous earth.“ | | 
Again, song 13th : 
| « .-which late the . * 
a Bespangled had with pearl. — 
Again, in his Barons' Wars, Canto I. 
«© The kumorous og deprive us of his light.” 
: STEEVENS. 
Di 11 ) | 38. 
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38. As maids, &c.] After this line in the quarts, 
1597, I find two other verses, containing snch ribaldry, 
that I cannot venture to insert them in the text. 


STEEVENsS, 
44. He jests at Scars] That is, Mercutio jests, 
whom he overheard. | JonNnsox, 


He (that person) jests, is merely an allusion to his 
having conceived himself so armed with the love of 
Rosalind, that no other beauty could make any im- 
pression on him. This is clear from the conversation 
he has with Mercutio, just before they go to Capulet's 


feast. | REMARKS, 
50. Be not her maid ad Be not a votary to the 
moon, to Diana. JohNsox. 
53. I is my lady — This line and half I have 
replaced. Jonxsox. 
68. touch thet check ! * The quarto, 1597, reads, 
kiss that cheek. | - STEEVENS, 


71. O, speack again, bright angel! for thou art 
As glorious to this night, ] The sense is, 
that Juliet appeared as splendid an object in the vault 
of heaven obscured by darkness, as an angel could 
seem to the eyes of mortals, who were falling back to 
gaze upon him. 

As gt torious to this night, means, as glorious an appear. 
ance in this dark might, &c. It should be observed, 
however, that the simile agrees precisely with Theo» 
bald's alteration——szg4t—and not so well with the old 
reading. *STEEVENS. 
70, 


IL, 


Ne, 


dry, 


NS, 
sts, 
ON, 
) his 
e of 
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ks. 
the 
ON, 
have 
ON, 
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ENS, 


e is, 
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ould 
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ENS. 
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76. ——the lazy-pacing clouds, Thus corrected 

from the first edition; in the other, lazy-puffing. 

| Pore, 

84. Thou art — though not a Montague.] i. e. 

you would be just What you are, although you were 

not of the house of Montague. WAR BURTON. 
I think the true reading is, 

Thou art thyself, hex not a Montague. 


Thou art a being of peculiar excellence, and hast 
none of the malignity of the family from which thou 


hast thy name. — Hanmer reads: 
Thour't not thyself so, though a Montague. 
JonnsoN. 
This lions is wanting in the elder quarto; all the 


other editions concur in one reading. I think the 


passage will support Dr. Johnson's sense without his 
proposed alteration. Thou art thyself (i. e. a being 


of distinguished excellence) though thou art not what 


thou appearest to _ a-kin to thy family in ma- 
lice. STEEVENs. 
Thou art thyself, though not a Montague.) A slight 
change of punctuation would give an easy sense: 
Thou art thyself, though ; not a Montague. 


So, in The Midsummer Night's Dream, act ili. sc. last: 


„My legs are longer though, to run away,” 
Other writers frequently use tough for however, So, 
in The Fatal Dowry, a tragedy, by Massinger, 1632: 


Would you have him you * that ou 


love, 
And can it not be? He is your servant, though | 
% And may perform the office of a husband.“ 
Again, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Again, in Otway's Venice Preseroed 5 
« I thank thee for 9 labour, though, and him 
too.“ a MarLoxe, 

There is certainly some obscurity in this passage, 
which might possibly be removed by reading, 

Thou art thyself, though yet a Montague. 
Or thus : 
Thou art thyself, . a Montague. 

At least, Juliet's meaning seems to be, that though 
he was a Montague by name, and therefore her ene- 
my, yet, for his person and mind, 2. e. as a man, she 
might still be allowed to love him. 

The following lines are in tlie folio thus: 

What's Montague ? it is nor hand nor foot, 

Nor arm, nor face; O be some other name 
Belonging to a man! c 
What's in a name, &c. 

And should, perhaps, be thus regulated: 
What's Montague? it is nor hand, nor foot, 
Nor arm, nor face (nor any other part), 
Belonging to a man. O be some other name 
What's in a name, &c. 

The words, nor any other part, which are in the 
quarto editions, seem to have been omitted in the folio 


by inad vertency. 6 REMARKS. 
93. Take all myself.] The elder quarto reads, 
Take all 1 have.  STEEVENS. 


104. My ears have yet not Henne a hundred word: 
Of that tongue's uttering, —] We meet with 
almost the same words in King Edward Ul. a tragedy, 


1596: 


14 1 might 
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I might perceive his eye in her eye lost, 
1. * ear to drink her sweet tongue s utterance. 
i 0 MaLON E. 
112. With love's tight wings did 1 o'erperch these 
walls;] Here also we find Shakspere following the 
steps of the author of The, Hystory of Romeus and Juliet, 
1562 : 
« Approaching near the place from whence his 
heart had hfe, | 
« So light he wox, he /eap'd tie wal, and are 
| he spy'd his wife, 
% Who in the window watch'd the coming of her 
lord.“ MALONE. 
117, ——there lies more peril in thine eye, | 
Than twenty of their words; Beaumont 
and Fletcher have copied this thought in The Ow in 
the Mill. | | 
« The lady may command, sir; 
&« She bears an eye more dreadful than your wea- 
pon.“ SrEEVYENSV. 
168. Exe one can say, — it lightens.] So, in the Mira- 
cles of Moses, by Drayton : 
« _— lightning ceaslessly to burn, 


„ Swifter than thought from n to o place to 


165 Ad, being gone, doth suddenly renin 
Exe vu could say precisely what it mas. 
The same thought occurs in the Midsummer Night's 


Dream 1 % „ + STEEVENS. 


K goad night 1 All the intermediate lines. 
from 


ö 
| 
* 
| 
| 
ö 
| 
| 
: 
| 
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from n good might, to Stay but @ little, &c. were 
added after the first copy.  STEEVENs, 
191, If that thy bent gf love be honourable, &c.] In 
The Tragicall Hystory already quoted, nee n 
the same expressions: 
if your thought be 1 a _ on vir. 
tue ground, 1 
ce If wedlock be the end and mark which your is 
__ _ sire hath found, 
© Obedience set aside, unto my 8 due, 
« The quarrel eke that long between our house. 
holds grew, 
& Both me and mine I will all ee to you 3 
And following you where so you go, my father's 
house forsake ; | 
& But if by wanton love and by uam suit 
4% You think in ripest years to pluck my maiden- 
hood's dainty fruit, 
A You are beguil'd, and now your Julie you be- 
seeks, | 
« To cease your suit, and zuffer her to . W 
her likes.” MALoNE, 
207. To lure this tassel-gentle back again I] Ihe 


tasse or tzercel (for so it should be spelt) is the male of 


the gosshawk ; so called, because it is a tierce or Mild 
less than the female. This is equally true of all birds 
of prey. In the Booke of Falconrye, by George Tur- 
bervile, gent. printed in 1575, J find a whole chapter 
on the falcon-gentle, & c. "Mb in The ſer G0; by 
Massinger: : 

cc | nth 
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then for an evening flight 
« A kiercel- gentle.“ 
Taylor, the water-poet, uses the same ehpreviida, 
« _——— By casting out the lure, oe makes the tassel- 
gentle come to her fist.“ 
Again, in Spenser's Faery Queen, B. III. c. 4. 
« Having far off espyde a tassel-gent, 
Which after her his nimble wings doth straine.”? 
Again, in Decker's Match me in London, 16g1 : 
„ Tour tassel- gentle, she's lur'd off and gone. fy 
This species of hawk had the epithet of gentle an- 
nexed to it, from the ease with which it was tamed, 
and its attachment to man, STEEVENSs 
242. The grey-ey'd morn, &c.] These four first 
lines are here replaced, conformable to the first edi- 
tion, where such a description is much more proper 
than in the month of Romeo just before, when he 
was full of nothing but the thoughts of his mistress. 
PoE. 
In the folio these lines are printed twice over, and 
uu twice to Romeo, and once to the Friar, 
JoHNSON, 
The same mistake has likewise happened in the 
quartos, 1399, 1609, and 1637. STEEVENS»s 
244. And flecked darknes———] Flecked is spotted, 
dappled, streaked, or variegated, Lord Surrey aſe 
the same word in his translation of the 4th Aneid : 
Her quivering cheekes flecked with deadly staine.“ 
The same image occurs in Much Ado about Nothing, 
att v. sc. ili. | 
« Dapples 
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& Dapples the drowsy east an spots of grey.” 
STrIINVrIS. 
248. I must up- 41 this ozier cage of 1 &c.] $, 
in the 1gth song of Drayton's Polyolbion- 
« His happy time he spends the works of God to 


see, «7 

« In those so sundry herbs which hire: In  pleny 
Na. 

C Whose sundry strange effects 10 only seeks to 
know. | 

« And in a little maund, being made of 0zien 
small, 

Which serveth him to 6s * n a ih 
withal, 

« He very choicely Sorts his e got abroad.“ 

Drayton is speaking of a hermit. | STEEVENS, 


250. The earth, that's Nature's mother, is her tomb ;| 
“ Omniparens, gadem rerum commune sepul- 


chrum «/ Lucretius. 
The womb of nature, and perhaps her grave.” 
We ; Milton. 
Sent 
| 936. —power ful rt. Efficacious virtue. 
8 JOHNSON, 


258. For nought so vile that on the n doth live,] 
The quarto, 1597, reads: 

For "nought 80 vile * vile on earth doth live: 
15 S᷑rEEVIIVõ, 
268. Two such opposed FOE bes) Foes is the read - 


ing of the oldest copy; kings of that in 1609, Shak 
p Spere 
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* spere m might have remembered the following passage ; 


ens, in the old play of Mzyfortunes of King Arthur, 1587: 
80, « Peace hath three foes encamped in our breasts, 


« Ambition, wrath, and envie, ”? STEEVENs. 
dd to 279. — t ungtuft brain, &c. The COPY, 1397, 
DS reads, 

lenty cc. n unstuff d brain 

| 4% Doth couch his limmes, there golden sleep re- 
ks to maines. SrREVENI. 
311. Holy Saint Francis /\——] Old copy, Jesu 
02ers Maria { . SrEEVENS. 


336. The two following lines were added since the 
thing first copy of this play: | 
| Rom. O, let us hence, &c. STEVENS. 
354. — Thy very pin of his heart cleft with the 
Lind bow-hoy's but-shaft ;, ——] The allusion is to 
archery. The clout or white mark at which the ar- 
rows were directed, was fastened by a black in placed 
in the centre of it, To hit this was the highest am- 
bition of every marksman. So, in No Wit like a 
Woman's, a comedy, by Middleton, 1657: 

„ They have shot two arrows without heads, 
They cannot stick i' the but yet: hold out, 
EKkknight, 
And I'll cleave the black pin i the midst of the 
white.” 
Again, i in Marlowe's Tamburlazne, 1591 : 
For kings are clouts that every man shoots at, 
* ur crown the pin that thousands seek to 
cleave.“ Malox B. 
E 358. 
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358. More than prince of cd, : bert, the tame 
given to the Cat, in the story. bock of Reynard the Lot. 
nnen en Wassun ros. 
0 in Decker's Safiromdtti r- 

% though you were Bbert, "the" Jong-tail 
prince of rats. | 
Again; in Have with Jou to Seffron: Wali, Kc. 1398: 
„not Tibault, Printe of cats, Kc. OY 0) 

"*STxEVENs, 

359. —courageous captain of WED; J A com> 
plete master of all the laws of ceremony, the princi. 
pal man in the doctrine of punctilio. 

c A man of compliments, Whom * and wrong 
« Have chose as umpire ; 
zays our author of Don N e the Spaniard, in 
Love's Labour's Lot. © " Jonnsox. 

360. —keeps, time, WOO * ee my 
80, Jonson's Bobadi! 

Note your alten keep your due proportion 9 
time. S Srexvexs, 

. —the very butcher if a sili button, ——)" N . 
in the Return from Parnasus z OSD DAI. 

<2 566 Strikes thy nö at a ee breadth,” . 

FARE rr nl 

N — Kauka of tie y ak houve / the 
first and second cause.—] i. e. one who pretends to be 

at the head of his family, and quarrels by the book, 
See aug on As "_ Like It, act V. sc. 6. 
_ | A. DIST RAE TUE: OY 190d WARBURTON. 

ROT REAR, $160 5D An 235 Tybalt | 
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"ybalt cannot pretend to be at the head, of his fa- 
uily, as both Capulet and Romeo barr'd his claim. to 
that elevation. «CA gentleman of the first house; 

of the first and second cause, is a gentleman. of the 


bret rank, of the first eminence among these duellists; 


and one who understands the whole science of quarrel- 


gg, and will tell you of the first cause, and the second 


cause, for which. a man is to fight.— Lhe Clown, in As 
r It, talks of the Seventh cause in the same sense. 
Ae Ir ans: b NT e f pee  PERBN BN Os 
365. : wothe hay!].,,Al the terms of the modern 
fencing-schools were originally Italian; the rapier, or 
small thrusting sword, being first used in Italy. The 
hay is the word kai, you have it, used when a thrust 
reaches the antagonist, from which our fencers, on 
che same occasion, without knowing, 1 por, any 
reason for it, cry out, a PS _JoaunsoN. 
367. —affefling 'Fantmeticoes a Thus the old 
copies, and. rightly. Modern editors and the folios 
read, phantasies. Nash, in his Have with you to Saffron- 
Halden, 1596,.. $ays— ( Follow some of these new- 
fangled Galiardos and Signor Fantasticos,” &c. Again, 
in Deckers comedy of Old Fortunatus, 1600: I have 
danc'd with, queens, dallied with ladies, worn strange 
attires, seen Kamen, convers d with humorists, 
r SEE VENS. 
870. 5 is 1. this a lamentable thing, grand- 
Sire——] Humorously apostrophising his ancestors, 
whose sober times were unacquainted with the fop- 
peries here complained of. WARBURTON, 
E ij . 


5 AVN TATA Urn J N 
379. D tlese pardontiez-tnbys, I Pardonnezime; 
became the language bf*dotibt' br heditation' antong 
. men of the sword, when the point of henour was 
grown so delicate, dat nö other mode '6f conträdiction Þ 
would be endured; © 7 00 19% ©2119 08; Nl 
374. , —stand so much on the new form; that thiy cu. ( 
hot rt al ease on the old binch 5] This conceit is lot; if 
the double meaning g of the'word II jpoa be nöt attended 
W FARM 
A quibble on the two meanings of the word'/forn i ! 
occurs in Love's Tabouf's Lost, àct i. sc. 1. 4 sitting 
with her on the bm, and taken following her 10 l 0 
park ; which, put together, is in manner and frh Ml ! 


following. 3 | ”"STtEvENs, 
383. — our French s10þ. ay Spe wes tate Ml ff 
Breeches, or trowsers. i 02n «6 e 
387. Vat counterfeit? & o. | Leinen ( 
e 


Mer. The slip, the slip, ur; Mr. Need 
Wives; that to understand this play upon the words 
counterfett and slip, it Should be observed, that in vtt 
author's time there was a counterfeit piece of mont) 
distinguished dy the name of a sib. This will appear 
in the following instances : „ And therefore he went : 
and got him certain Sn, which are counterfeit piect if * 
of money, being brasse, and covered over” with'silve, i 7 
which the common people call Slips. Thieves fal. 
ing out, True men com by their Goods, 'by Robert 


| Greene. ROT. 10 55 u „disgt A 
n ö n 8 710 1 * 1 114 4151 1 
a n 4 4 Fi, ; 7 * TRY * 0 TOP 34 a 41 1 Hep 's ( 
B anten 
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0 _— had like t have. been. 8 
| v7 „ Abus'd i 1 * business, had the «lip alur'd on 
85 me, 5 
RT Amed Magnetic Lad, act iii, sc. 6. 

Other instances may be seen in his edition of Dodsley' 5 

Old Plays, Vol. V. p. 396. 

401. ten is my pump ell flower'd.] Here i is a 
vein of wit too thin to be easily found. The funda- 
mental idea is, that Romeo wore pinked, pumps, that 
is, punched with holes in figures. Joxsox. 

See the shoes of the morris-dancers in the plate at the 
conclusion of the first part of King Henry V. with 
Mr. Tollet's remarks annexed to it. 

It was the custom to wear ribbands in the Shoes 
formed into the Shape e of roses, or of any other flow- 
ers. So Middleton, in the Masque, by the Gent. of 
Gray's-Inn, 1614 : Every masker's pump was fasten- 
ed with a flower suitable to his cap.“ STEVENS. 

418. —good goose, bite not.] Is a proverbial ex- 
press on, to be found in Ray's Collection; and 1s used 
in The Two angry Women, of Abington, 1599. | 

SrEEVENS. 

419. —4 very. bitter sweeting —1 A bitter Sweet. 

ing is an apple of that name. So, in Summer s Last 


Mill and Testament, 1600 


as well crabs as | Sweelings for his summer 
do 9 fruits. 5 
Again, 3 in Fair Em, 1631: | 
„ —what, in displeasure gone! 5 | 
x 66 And left me such a bitter swweet to gnaw upon * 
E 13j | Again, 
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Again, in Gower, De ee N b Lib. ut. 
fol. 174. b. „ ö 
« For all such tyme of Ring? is lore, K 
„ And like unto the Bitter swete,. . 
& For though it thinke a man Hye swete 
« He Shall well felen at laste | 3 
7 That it is sower, “ &c. 5 Weine 


422. —a wi of FAO ,—] . Cheverd.is soft leather 
for gloves. | WES Jouxzox, 


So, in the Two Maids of Moreclacke, 1609: 
« Drawing on love's white hand a glove of 
warmth, | 
Not cheveril stretching to such propliatiation.” | 
From Chevrean, a Kid, Fr. : "7, = SBERY ENS, 
| Cheveril i is from chevreuil, a roebuck, WR 
|  Mb56kavs. 
431. —to hide his bauible in @ hole.]J It has been 


already observed by Sir J. Hawkins, in a note on All; 


Well that Ends Well, that a bauble was one of the ac. 
coutremetits of a licensed fool gr jester. STEEVENS, 
434. — against the hair.) A contrepoil: Fr. An 
expression equivalent to one which. we now use 
against the grain.“ SrREVERSö. 
446. My fan, Peter.] The Uatinen of Peter car. 
rying the Nurse g. fan, seems ridiculous according to 
modern manners; but I find such was formerly the 
practice. In an old pamphlet called The Serving-man's 
Comfort, 1 598, we are informed, * The mistress must 
have one to carry. her cloake and MI another her 
W ol biw wor 0 2 Farm. 
ann | es Again, 


Sa. a. hc. 


ll. 1 1 1 


an code lde fett. 


Again, in 13695 Labour's Tatts . 
% To see him walk Wanne a lady, and t to bear her 
8 
Again, in Every Man out of his Humour 40 If any lady, 
&c. wants an upright gentleman in the nature of a 
gentleman usher, & c. who can hide his face with her 
fan, Ke. |  STERVENS. 
450. Cod ye good 44 =] 1. e. God give you 4 
good even. The first of these contraftions is common 
among the ancient comick writers. So, in R. Bromeꝰs 
Northern Lass, 1633 : 
1 God you good even, sir.“ srrzvens. 
452. —the hand of the dial In the Puritan 
Widow, 1 605, which has been attributed to our au- 
thor, is a similar expression: #* —the feskewe of the 
diale is upon the chrisse-crosse of noon?” ? 
| STEEVENS., 
54. — gere you, Kc.) Perhaps the poet wrote, 
re. Out upon you! what a man you are! 
kana, One, lady, that God made, himself to mar. 
S. D. v. 
. "No hare, sir 72 Mercutio having roared 
out, So, ho! the cry of the sportsmen when they start 
a hare; Romeo asks what he has found. And Mer- 
cutio answers, No hare, Kc. The rest is a series of 
quibbles unwortliy of explanation, which he who does 
not underatand, needs not lament his 3 Ignorance. __ 
2 5 Jonxson. 
475. An ap kart hoar,] Hoar or loary, is often 
used for mouldy, as things grow white from mould-= 
ing. 


N 
l 
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ing. so, in Pierce Pennatess's 1 to tie Deuil, 
1595 : ** —as khoary as Dutch butter. SrEREVENS. 

484. — Oy _ 1 * burthen of an old 
song. 318 +...  STEEVEN$, 

486. Cd zaucy 8 was this ? &c.] The 
term merchant, which was, and even now is, frequently 
applied to the lowest sort of dealers, seems ancientiy 
to have been used on these familiar occasions in con- 
tradistinction to gentleman; signifying that the person 
shewed by his behaviour he was a low fellow. The 
term chap, i. e. chapman, a word of the same import 


with merchant in its less respectable sense, is still in 


common use among the vulgar, as a general denomi- 
nation for any person of whom they mean to speak 


with freedom or disrespect. StrREEVENõ. 


487. —of his ropery?] Ropery was anciently used 
in the same sense as roguery is now. So, in the Three 
Ladies of London, 15842 
__ « Thou art very pleasant and full of thy 3 F 
Rope tricks are mentioned in another place. 
\ STEEVENS, 
495. —none of his skains- mates: ] A. Kein or 
| Skain was either a knife or a short dagger. By $hains- 
mates the nurse means, none of his loose companions 
who frequent the fencing-school with him, where we 
may suppose the exercise of this ee was taught, 
| \STEEVENS. 
520. | Protest ;] Whether the repetition! of this 
word conveyed any idea peculiarly comick to Shak- 
ee > audience, is not at prezent to 2 determined. 


De Maw is ridliĩculed in the oh come- 
dy of Sir Gites Guasctup, abobt ee | 
«There is hot the best dthe's eon in 8 dls 
say, I protect, til he be one-and-thirty years old at 
least; eee e is not to be 
before?! nos bos aw A= 'STtsy ENS. 
52 é -H ee is for thy Jains.]-+ 80 in The Tragi> 
cal WH $f len bb Fri 1363: 1 11539 vel co! 
„Then he vi. crowns of Wannen porkes 
od Wee ol 's ers off oled if 49 
0. « And gavethem her-—aalight reward, IVEY bez 


10 and 80 adieu.“ -MALONE» 
Th gr i a tackled vat) Like stalt of rope in 


* de tackle of a ship. Ions. 

8. 332. —top-gallant of my joy] The top. -gallant is no 

ed highest extremity of the mast of a ship. 

ee This ex pression is common to many writers; among 
the rest, to Markham, in his Engitsh Arcadia, 160% 


* -==—beholding in 4p High! ome of his 

ET”) I 92 \STEEVENS, 
8. „An. 1 Well, air; my mistress is ils ew lady— 
ot Lord, lord} when c little ya thingg+—] 


- 85 W WI Poets Wosz 5 10/9003 E 19106 en wegn 
ns bie nd A She leavs 


ve 55 eth not to tell 1091pS1 offer 
ee bebe, dect ae, ip was, hep it 
8 young, 

is e 1 LA 1. Cod Hl ert frave- praued 
2 N with its tongue, e:: ?: vNV ba yovnoo io 


I, o#411111919b 9d G1 149914 1s Jon ei 29090us &' IDhh. 


8 
8 AY 0% ee N 


This dialogue is not found in Painter's Ron + 
lietta. 5 
6 De „ bl, f fig, (Eu 
thus e in the quarto, — 1 ot K 
——zhould'be' thoughts, e oe 

And run more swift than bad powd er fir'd, 
Doth hurry from the fear ful cannon's mouth. 


Oh, now slie comes! Tell! and gentle Ni ans 


127 


What days my lobe 7 
The greatest part of the scene is s likewise added since 
that edition. ©, STRBVENs, 


586. Fit, how my Bones ache e 4 jaunt have 
T1 had?) This is the reading, of the folio. The e 
read: 
"LN wks a jaunce have I had 7 
The two words appear to have been 80 $yn0- 
nymous. See King Richard. U man N ia 
e Spur-gall'd and tir'd by / Jauncing Baljnghroke.” 

: Maron. 

The rignification. of thee tyo words. is obvious) 
different. : 1 K 

607. No, no: but al this did 1 know re * 

M fat gays he of our marriage ?. whatof. that?] 
| 175 in The Tragicall, Hystory of Romeus | and Juliet, 
1502: aan aA 

« Tell me else what, quotli she, this Forage [ 

„ "thought, . - = 

But of our marriage, say at once, "what anzwer 

have you brought > OO! Cant 


N « 1 1 14 I. : 
F ; * : ' $3 446% - 1 7 


«3% 


* 
Lv « 
* * 


1 WF 


> COS 20 


| 7 os OA HUIFLALLANS 1 

4 att ROMEO Near JULIET. 9 
N 2131 Ty {ll Die ene ie 

*. Ke s scene was entirely new formed: the, 

Ne, 4212 


der may be pleated adds Hake at, Grst 


32940 
wri len 7 281 (OVL8UP 911) (li baum zun 
Rom. Now, father Lawrence, in thy holy grant, 
Consists the good of me and Juliet. 10 5 
F riar. Without more words, 1 775 la all may ; 
: To n make you happy, if in me it lie. 
Rom. This EY here she your we __—_ 


5 : meet, : 12 
And consummate those never-parting ; 35 
wt Witness of our hearts love, ig Jonas, bands; 3 
And come she will. \ 
* * I guess she will indeed: 
Youth's love is quick, swifter thay written 
no. Peg. N 
N ke 7 uliet ee fat, and enbract Romeo. 
a] See where she comes — ofa ; 
7 | _ light a foot ne'er hurts the trodden flower; 


Of love and joy, see, see the bene power! 
f Jul. Romeo! _ 4 
Nom. My Juliet, dei go do Sas eyes 
15 "(Olos'd i in hight's mists) attend the frolick days | 
25 80 Romeo hath expected , 4 | FP 
And thou art come, 
I . Tam (if 1 be day) 
Come to my sun; shine forth, and make me 


ver {$3WeAk. Kit! 0 YN0 JE You e | 
ay Nom. All beauteous fairhess dwelleth in thine eyes. 
5 Ju. Romeo, from thine all brightness doth arise. 


Friar. 


4 


— — —— ee. — — 
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Friar. Come, wantons, come; Of res boy 
ds pass; 
Defer embracements to some fitter time; 
Part for a time, © you ahall not be alone, 
Till holy church hath and IM 8 in 
„ 120+ ##-.. 85 
Rom. Lead, holy father, all delay seems Song, 
Jil. Make haste, make haste, this ling ring doth 
us wrong. 
Friar. Q, soft * fair makes sweetest work = 
N 
Haste i is a common hind' rer in crobe· vny· 
| [ Exeunt, 
| + STBEVENs, 
3 " Too — „ He that travels too 
fast, is as long before he comes to the end of his 
journey, as he that travels slow. N e e pro- 
duces mishap. ' | JOKNsS0W, 
656. Here comes the lady, &e.]. However the poet 
might think the alteration of this scene on the whole 
to be necessary, I am afraid, in respect of the passage 
before us, he has not been very successful. The 
violent hy perhole of never wearing out the, everlasting 
flint, appears to me not only more reprehensible, but 
even less beautiful than the lines as they were origi- 
nally written, where the lightness of Juliet's motion 
is accounted. for from the cheerful effects the passion 
of love produced in her min. © STEEVENS 
658. 4 lever may begtride - the gossamer.] The 
gamer is the long white filament which flies in the 
N 3 ail 


F 


22 ROMEO and lutkx. 65 
urs zuin eee a s an n. 1697, by 
Fine as Arachne 1 

Whose curls when garnish'd by their dreang, 
in W sher $0 {AUS ume, FI 4 
« Like that yu vapour when *tis 4 with 
A vol dew e is 541, 103.4. es ran: 
loth 679%: iT comet rum up half wy a of £665 Io The 
old copies read: 
they 1 nne nem of kaif my — | 
.. Ion. aum up comes of half my Mt voy | 
a $7 STEEVENS. 
1 he aws would de n the nga. . | 


ing: II 1 
cannot sum up th sum wy half | my edulis; 


i G0 Har alh wrt 1 7 888415 Mudus. 
* 0 11. bs 
99 115 7 ; 

Na bel Coat 4214; ; 7 5 A y Fu 17 * 

«it « 5 „1460447. Ts 1 L Fey E — 8 $3: 5 3 
amn OS: 9; FR: e 


Line a. TIE A * 2s prong: It woes} © ana 

Italy almost all eee are — during 

the heat of summer. Joh xNSON. 
aug — here dank added. since the 

ns, fist quarto, together with some few circumstances in 

The the rest of che scene, as well as in the ensuing one. 

hell dr bi ei en fl A STEIVIEXS. 
a f | F 74» 


. 


62 ANNOTATIONS UPoN | 44 I. 
74. Ala Stoccata—] Stoccata 1s the Ttalian term 
for a thrust or _ with a vhs von Io; in The Devil“, 
Charter, 1607 : eee e os 
He makes a thrust ; I with a swift passado 
% Make quick avoidance, and with this stoccata,"” 
VVV e 'STEEVENsS, 

80. Will you pluck your sword out 0 his pilcher by 
the ears?] We should read prlche, which signifies a 
cloke or coat of skins, meaning the scabbard. 

| WARBURTON, 

The old quarto reads rakdard. Dr. Warburton's 
explanation is, I believe, just. Nash, in Pierce Penny- 
less his Supplication, 1595, Speaks of a carman in a 
leather pilche. Again, in Decker's Satiromastix : 
<« 1'll beat five pounds out of his leather piich, " 
Again, | 
Thou hast forgot how thou ambled'st in a leather 
pilch, by a play-waggon in the highway, and took'st 
mad Jeronimo's part, to mw Service among the mi- 
micks.“ 

It appears from this passage, chat Ben Jonson acted 
the part of Hieronimo in the Spanish tragedy, the 
speech being addressed to Horace, under which cha- 
| 2 old Ben is ridiculed. ' ©  STEEvVENs, 

Ea grave man.] After this, the quarto, 
1 497% continues Mercutio's speech as follows: 
A pox o' both your houses! I shall be fairly 


mounted upon four men's shoulders for your house 
of the Montagues and the Capulets: and then some 
pleasantly rogue, some eiten sone base slave, shall 

4 write 


th 


x 
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write my epitaph, that Tybalt came and broke the 
prince's laws, and Mercutio was slain for * first ang 
second cause. Where's the 2 
Bey. He's come, sir. mY 
Mer. Now he'll keep a mumbling i in my 2 on 
the other side. — Come, Benvolio, lend me thy 
hand: A pox o' both your houses! STEEVENS. 
You will find me a grave man.] This jest was better 
in old language, than it is at eren Lidgate says, 
in his elegy upon Chaucer: 
My master Chaucer now is grave." FARMER. 
1 meet with the same quibble in the Revenger* Ss Tra» 
gedy, 1608, where Vindici dresses up a lady's scull, 
and observes, 
“she Nn a 3 grave look with her.” 
me STEEVENS, 
120. —hath aspir'd the clouds, We never use this 
erh at present without some particle, as, to and after, 
EEE STEEVENS. 
"Middleton, 3 in No Wit * a Woman's, a comedy, 
W575 uses this word as our author has done: i 
Why 'tis not possible, madam, that man 's hap- 
1 4.5 DI... ö | 
6 « Should take a e re than mine 5 


9 


80 also, Marlowe, in his Tamburlaine, 15912 


Until our bodies turn to elements 
BY And, both our souls 996, Fünen thrones.” 


1 111 MALONE: 
122. This day" 7 Hack fate on more days doth depend: 


This day's unhappy destiny hangs over, the days yet to 


Fiz come. 
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ene will vet de more mixchief 
* Jonnson, 8 
oy And 1 q 1 E daidoR now!) Con. e 
duct for conductor. Malo, n 
140. O! Ian fortune 5 fool!] I am always running 
in the way of evil fortune, like the fool in the play. 
c Thou art death's * fool, in Measure for Measure. See Nl 
Dr. Warburton's note. ' Jokxsox. 
"Tn the first ei 1 am farin: slave. 
SrEEVRENS. 
154. —as thou art ras As thou art jus? and up. 
"nw. {43 e Jotixs0x, 
160. How nice "the pat) How «light, _ 
unimportant, how petty. So in the last act, 
The letter was not nite, but full of charge al 
Of dear import. JohNsox. 
feet urg d withal) The rest of this speech was el 
new written by the poet, as well as a part of what il © 
follows in the same scene. STEEVENS, 
18g. Affection makes him false The charge 
of falsehdod on Benvolio, though produced at hazard, 
is very just. The author, who seems to intend the 
character of Benvolio as good, meant perhaps to shew, 1 
how the best minds, in a state of faction and discord, ln 
are distorted to criminal partialitp. oxsox. 
200. Nor ttun, nor prayers, nul purchase out 


abutes,} This was probably designed as aà stroke at 8 
the church of Rome, by which the different prices of 8 
murder, incest, and all other crimes, were minutely . 

1 and as a. dls  Sreevens. / 


204. 
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204. Mercy but murders, pardoning those that Kkill.] 
x, o, in Hale's Memorials - When I find myself sway- 
n. ed to mercy, let me remember likewise that there is a 


k. MW mercy due to the country.” Mitowe: 
ng 205. Gallop apace, you fiery- footed steeds, 
y. Towards Plabus mansion, &c.] Our author 


ee probably remembered Marlowe's King Edward Il. 
xn, which was performed before 1593: 
« Gallop apace, bright Phoebus, through the ie, 


3. « And dusky nigit in rusty iron car; 
þ- Between you both, shorten the time, I pray, 
v. That I may see that most desired day.“ 
50 MaLoNE. 
| 206, — Phabus' mansion ;—] The second quarto 
and folio read, lodging. STEEVENS, 


5 208. —immediately.] Here ends this speech in the 
a eldest quarto. The rest of the scene has likewise re. 
at ceived considerable alterations and additions. | 


_ | SrkEV ENS. 
ge 209. Spread thy close curtain, love- performing night [ 
d, That run-away's eyes may wink ;—] What 


he run-away's are these, whose eyes Juliet is wishing to 
w, have stopt ? Macbeth, we may remember, makes an 
d, invocation to night much in the same strain: 
6, Come, seeling night, 
& 21 up the tender eye of pitiful day, &c. 

So Juliet would have night's darkness obscure the 
great eye of the day, the sun; whom considering in a 
weten light as Phabus, drawn in his car with fery- 
footed steeds, and posting through the heavens, she 

| F i IJ very 
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very properly calls him, with regard to the swiftness 
of his course, the run- away. In the like manner our 
poet speaks of the night in the Merchant of Venice. 
For the close night doth play the run-dway. . 
WARBURTON, 
The construction of this passage, however elliptical 
or perverse, 1 believe to be as follows: 
May that run- away's eyes win. 
Or, That run-away's eyes, may ( they ) wink! 

These ellipses are frequent in Spenser; and that, for 
oh that, is not uncommon, as Dr. Farmer observes in 
a note on the first scene of The Winter's Tale. So, in 
Antony and Cleopatra, act iii. sc. 6. 1 

e Nat ever I should call thee cast- away!“ 
Juliet first wishes for the absence of the sun, and then 
invokes tlie niglit to spread its curtain close around 
the world: | 

Spread thy close curtain, love-performing night| 
next, recollecting that the night would seem short to 
her, she speaks of it as of a 7un-away, whose flight 
she would wish to retard, and whose eyes she would 
blind, lest they should make discoveries. The eyes of 
niglit are the stars, so called in the Midsummer Night's 
Dream. Dr. Warburton has already proved that 
Shakspere terms the night a run- way in the Merchant 
ef Venice and in the Fair Maid of the Exchange, 160], 
it is spoken of under the same character: | 
The night hath play'd the swift-foot run- away.” 
Romeo was not expected by Julict till the sun wa 


Zone, and therefore it was of no consequence to he! 
that 


C 
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that any eyes should wink bat those of the night 3 = 
as Ben Jonson says in Sejanus e | 


“night hath many eyes, 
« Whereof, tho! most do Sleep, yet some are 
Spies.” STEEVENS. 


That Seems not to be the optative adverb utinam, 
but the pronoun ista. These lines contain no wish, but 
a reason for Juliet's preceding wish for the approach of 
cloudy night; for in such a night there may be no 
star- light to discover our stolen pleasures : 

That run-away eyes may wink, and Romeo 
Leap to those arms, untalked of, and unseen. 


128 BLACKSTONE: 

214, — Come, civil night,] Civil is grave, decently 
Solemn. Johxsox. 
218. —unmann'd Blood] Blood yet unacquaint- 


ed with man. JOHNSON. 
Hood my unmann'd blood bating in my cheeks, ] These 
are terms of falconry. An unmanned hawk is one that 
is not brought to endure company. Bating (not bait- 
ing, as it has hitherto been printed) is fluttering with 
the wings, as Striving to fly away. So, in Ben * 
son's Sad Shepherd * 
«© A hawk yet half so haggard 110 l 5 
Again, in an old ballad, entitled Prettie er 
wittily grounded, &c. 0 
44 Or like a hawk that's never man 4. log? 2 1 
Or like a hide before tis tan'd.”  . 
Again, in — _ of STO" le. bl. lat, no 


dae: 
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date: © It is called bating, for she bateth with herselfe 
most often causelesse.”” STEEVENS, 
226. Take him and cut himanto little stars, &c.] The 
same Childish thought occurs in The Wisdom / Doftor 
Dodypole, which was acted before the year 1596: 
“The glorious parts of faire Lucilia, 
Take them and joine them in the heavenly 
Spheres ; 
& And fixe them there as an eternal light, 
60 For lovers to adore and wonder at.“ tl 
STEEVENS, 
229. —the garish sun.] Milton had this speech in 
his thoughts when he wrote II Penseroso : 
, del night, 
& Thou sober- suited matron. „il bere. 
% Till civil-suited morn appear.“ Milton. 
ic Pay no worship to the garisſ sun.”—Shakspere, 
I Hide me from day's garzsh eye.” Milton. 
JoansoN, 
Garish, is 3 showy. So, in Richard 111. 
« A dream of what thou wast, a garzsh flag.” 
Again, i in Marlowe's Edward II. 1622: 
«© —march'd like players 
„With garzsk robes.” | . 
It sometimes signifies wild, flighty. So, in the 
following instance ? & — starting up and gazrzs/iy 
staring about, especially on the face of Eliosto.“ 
Hinde's Eliosto Libidinoso, 1606. STEEVENS. 
258+ —death-darting eye f cockatrice. ] The strange 
lines 
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lines that follow here in the common Oe are not 
in the old edition. | Pork. 
The strange lines are these: 
I am not I, if there be such an I, 55 
Or these eyes shot, that makes thee answer I; 
If he be slain, say I; or if not, no: 
Brief sounds determine of my weal or woe. 
These lines hardly deserve emendation; yet it may be 
proper to observe, that their meanness has not placed 
them below the malice of fortune, the first two of 
them being evidently transposed. We should read: 
— That one vowel J shall poison more, ; 
Than the death-darting eye of cockatrice, 
Or those eyes 5hot, that make the answer, I. 
I am not I, &c. JounsoNn. 
I think the transposition recommended may be 
pared. The second line is corrupted. Read slut 
instead of shot, and then the meaning will be suffi. 
ciently intelligible, | 
Slot, however, may be the same as suf. So, in 
Chaucer's Miller's Tale, late edit. ver. 3358: 
« And dressed him up by a ot window.“ 
STEEVENS. 
279. 0 serpent heart, hid with a flow r ring Ke 


* 
* 


The same images occur in Macbeth : 
„lock like the innocent flower, 
© But be the serpent under it.''—— HENLEY» 
282: Dove-feather'd raven! &c.). In old editions, 
| Ravenous dove, feather 'd raven, _—=_— | 
The 
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The four following lines not in the first edition, as 
well as some others which I have omitted. Pork. 

.,Ravenous dove, feather d rauen, 

Wolvisli. ravening lamb !] This passage Mr. Pope 
has thrown out of the text, because these two noble 
hemistichs are inharmonious: but is there no such 
thing as a crutch for a labouring, halting verse? I'll 
venture to restore to the poet a line that is in his own 
mode of thinking, and truly worthy of him,  Raver. 
ous was blunderingly coined out of raven and raven. 
ing; and-if we only throw it out, we gain at once an 
harmonious verse, and a ** contrast of epithets 
and images: 

Dove-feather'd raven! wolvish-rav'ning lamb! 

1 | THEOBALD, 

: : 200. 18 his brow shame is asham'd to sit;] So, in 

Painter's Palace of Pleasure, Tom. II. p. 223: 1 

it possible that under such beautie and rare comeli- 

nesse, disloyaltie and treason may have their edge 
and lodging?“ This sentiment Js not in the poem. 

STEEVENS, 

20k. 4h poor _ 2 what tongue. Shall, smaath thy 

ob x. th 

| \ When J. thy three hours, wife, have mangled 1150 V0 

So, in the poem already quoted, of Romeus and Juliet: 

„ Ah eruel n e murderer of other's W 


3 „ e 18914 to 
- 44 How durst 8 once e attempt to a che ho- wi 
nour aeg his WE. EE ink on 
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e Whose deadly foes do yield him due and earn · 


ed praise, 
For though his Pre ve Waren his honour 
not decays. 
* Why blam'st thou Romeus for e of Ty- 
R 
te Since he is guiltless quite, a and Ing nts bears the 
fault. 
„ Whither shall he, alas! poor banish'd man, 
now fly? 
What place of succour shall he seek beneath ms 
© $tarry sky! | 
« Since she Age _ and him defames of 
wrong,. 
« That in distress Should * his fort, and vl 
rampire strong.“ | MALONRE. 


310. Back, foolish tears, wor So, | in The er : 
64 ＋I am a foot 
© To weep at what I am glad of.“ 

I think, in this speech of Juliet, the words woe and 
joy should change places; otherwise, her reasoning is 
inconclusive. STEEVENS». 

To me it appears, that the transposition proposed 
woull have the i 5.5 of the N effect. 

| HENLEY. 

h Juliet? s reasoning, as the text now stands, appears 
to me perfectly correct. Baci (says she) to your native 
wurce, you fooltsh tears | Properly you ought to flow only 
on melancholy occasions; but notm you erroneously Shed 
Jour tributary drops for an event Oy death of Tybalt, 
3 and 


oY 
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and the ubsequent escape of my beloved Romeo] 
which is in fact to me a subject of joy. —Tybalt, if he could, 
would have slain my husband ; but my husbaud ts alive, 
and has slain Tybalt. Thais ts a Source of joy, not of sor. 
rom e wherefore then do I weep ? Malo. 

Again, in Painter's Palace of Pleasure Where 
from henceforth shall be his refuge? sith she which 
ought to be the only bulwarke and assined repare of 
his e doth persue and detame hun,” 

HENDERSON. 
- 922.  Hath slain ten thousand Tybalts,] Hath put 
Tybalt out of my mind, as if out of being. _— 2 
5 JokRsox. 

The true meaning is, I am more affected by 
Romeo's banishment, than I should be by the death I 
of ten thousand such relations as Tybalt. RR MARES. 
328. Whick modern lamentation, &c.] This line 
is left out of the later editions, I suppose because the 
editors did not remember that Shakspere uses modern 
for . common, or light; I believe it was in his time 
confounded in colloguiet language with moderate. 

JoOANSON, 


3883. ——More validity, | 
More honourable state, more i FIG 

: In carrion flies, than Romeo] Validiy 
$eems here to mean worth or dignity ; and courtship 
the state of a courtier ee to aden the high- 
est presence. Jonxsox. 

By courisſ ip the author seems racher to have meant 
the state of a lover; that "Oe in which he who f 


2 courts 


w 
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courts or wooes à lady is Sometimes indulged. This 
appears clearly from the subsequent lines: 
hey may seize 
« On the white wonder of dear juliet's EE; 
And steal immortal blessings from her lips— 
Flies may do this.“ MalLoNE. 
9390. Who, eden in pure and uestal modesty,] This 
and the next line were not in the first copy. 
1 MALONE. 
395. But ape may not ; he is baniched.] This line 
is very awkwardly introduced here, and might better 
be inserted after tler own lisses sin. STEEVENS. 
—lt ought, without doubt, to be placed there. In 
the first edition it is inserted immediately before 


Flies may do this. MaALON E. 
429. What wilfulness—] The folio reads— W hat 
sumpleness. \, _STEEVENS- 


439. O woeful apathy 1 
ES Piteous predicament ! | One may wonder the 
editors did not see that this language must necessarily 
belong to the Friar. Fan. 
Dr. Farmer's emendation may justly claim that 
As in the text to which I have now advanced it. 


«% 


STEEVENS. - 
453+ —cancell'd love 9 The folio reads conceal'd 
love. | JohNsON. 
The quarto, cancell d love. : STEEVENS. 


466. Art thou a man? thy form cries out, thou art; 
Jay tears are womantsh z—==" | ShaksperT has 


here closely followed his original: 


G „ 
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ce Art thou, quoth he, a man ? thy _ sait), 40 
thou art; 
« Thy crying and thy n eyes denote a woman's 
heart. 755 
« For manly reason is quite from off thy mind 
outchased, ; 
“ And in her stead affections lewd, and fancies 
highly-placed ; 
& So that I stood in doubt this hour at the least, 
4 thou a man or woman wert, or. else a brutish 
beast. 
Tragicall 2 of Romeus and Juliet, 1562. 
| MaLoNe, 
476. Why rail'st thou on thy birth, the heaven, and 
earth ?] Romeo has not here railed on his birth, &c. 
though in his interview with the friar, as described in 
The Tragicall Hystory of Romeus and Juliet, he is made 
to do so: | 
4 First Nature did he blame, the author of his 
life, 
4 In which his joys had . s0 scant, and sor. 
rows aye so rife; 
„The time and place of birti he fiercely did re. 
prove, 
« He cryed out with open mouth against the ar; 
abode. | 
© On Fortune eke he . | 
Shakspere copied the remonstrance of the friar, with- 
out reviewing the former mt of his scene. 
 MALON1, 


409. 
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489. Like powder in the bill. less soldiers flask, &c.] 
To understand the force of this allusion, it should be 
remembered that the ancient English soldiers, using 
matck-locks, instead of locks with flints, as at present, 
were obliged to carry a lighted match hanging at their 
belts, very near to the wooden fast in which they kept 
their powder, The same allusion occurs in Humour's 
Ordinary, an old collection of English epigrams : 

« When she his ftask and touch-box set on fire, 
« And nll this hour the burning is not out.“ 
STEEVENS. 

491. And thou dismember d with thine own defence, | 

And thou torn to e vin thine own weapons. 
JounsoN, 

515» Bead is coming. 3 Much of this speech has 

likewise dees added since the first edition. 
| STEEVENS. _, 

523. * 3 Cood night, &c.] These three lines 
are omitted in all the modern editions. JOHNSON. 

—here stands all your state, The whole of your for- 
tune depends on this. . - JoHNs0N. 

533. SCENE IV.] Some 8 unnecessary verses 
are omitted in this scene, according to the oldest 
editions. - Por. 

These verses are ack as will by no means connect 
with oy last and most improyed copy of the play. 

STEEVENSs 

543. — e d up——] This is a phrase from 
falconry. A mew Was a place of confinement for 
hawks, Z STEEVENS. 

77 G ij 544 
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524. Sir Paris, I will make @ desperate tender 
my child's love. ] Desperate means only 
bold, advent'rous, as if he had said in the vulgar phrase, 
1 will 5peak a bold onde th and venture 20 Promise you my 
daughter. | bes Johxsox. 
So, in The Weakest goes to the Wall, 1618: 
Witness this on. nes tender of mine honour.” 
1.” STEEVENS, 
569. SCENE V. Juliet's dladblr1 The stage. 
direction, in the first edition, is—* Enter Romeo and 
Juliet at the window.“ In the second quarto—* Enter 
Nomeo and Juliet aloft.” They appeared probably in 
the balcony which seems to have been erected on the 
old English stage. See The Account of the Ancient 
Theatres. MaLoNr. 
572. Nightly sie sings on yon pomegranate tree: 
This is not merely a poetical supposition. It is ob- 
served of the nightingale, that, if undisturbed, she 
sits and sings upon the same tree for many weeks 
together. 7 ST EEVENõ. 
588. —the pale reflex—] The appearance of a 
cloud opposed to the moon, 5 JOHNSON, 
591. 1 have more care to stay, than will to go; 
Would it not be better thus: I have more will to stay, 
than care to go? FOO OS OT oO RON 
597. sweet division;] Division seems to have 
been the technical term for the pauses or parts ofa 
musical composition. So, in King Henry IV. P. I. 
Sung by a fair queen in a summer's bower, 


“ With ravishing division to her lute, ?? 
STEEVENS| 


600, 
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600. O, now 1 would they had chang'd voices too !] 
The toad having very fine eyes, and the /ark very ugly 
ones, was the occasion of a common saying amongst 
the people, that tie toad and lark had changed eyes. 
To this the speaker alludes. But sure she need not 
have wished that they had changed voices too. The lark 
appeared to her untunable enough in all conscience; 
as appears by what she said just before, 

It is the lar that sings so out of tune, | 

Straining harsh discords and unpleasing Sharps. 
This directs us to the right reading. For how natural 
was it for her after this to add, 

Some say the lark and loathed toad change eyes; 

O, now [ wot they have chang d voices too. 
i. e. the lark sings so harshly, that I now perceive the 
toad and she have e changed voices as well as eyes. 

WARBURTON. 
This tradition of the toad and lark 1 have heard 
een! in a rustick rhyme. 
« —To heav'n I'd fly, 
« But that the toad beguil'd me of mine eye.” 
JounsoN. 

601. Since arm from arm, &c.] These two lines 
are omitted in the modern editions, and do not de- 
serve to be replaced, but as they may shew the dan- 
ger of critical temerity. Dr. Warburton's change of 
{ would to I wot was specious enough, yet it is evi- 
dently erroneous. The sense is this, The lars, they 
ay, has lost * eyes to the toad, and now I would the 

G 115 : toad 
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| toad had her voice too, since she uses it to the disturbance 

of lovers, © JonNsox. 
5602. Hunting thee hence with hunts- up to the day.] 
The hunts-up was the name of the tune anciently play. 
ed to wake the hunters, and colle& them together, 
So, in the play of Orlando Furioso, 1594 and 1599 : 

% To play him khuntsup+ with a point of war, 

« I'll be his minstrell with my drum and fife.” 
* in Westward Hoe, 1607: 


Make a noise, its no matter; any funtsup to 


waken vice.” 

Again, in Drayton's Polyolbion, song 1g. 
« But hunts-up to the morn the feather'd sylvans 
ö | STEEVENS, 
Puttenham, i in his Art of Engltish Poesy, 1389, speaking 
of one Gray, says, „what good estimation did he grow 
into with king Henry (the Eighth) and afterwards 
with the duke of Somerset, protectour, for making 
certain merry ballads, whereof one chiefly was, The 
hunte is up, the hunte is up. 55 REMARKS, 

614. O! by this count I shall be much in ears, b 

Ere I again behold my Romeo 

« Illa ego, quæ fueram te decedente puella, 

60 Protinus ut bu facta videbor anus.“ 
= Ovid. Epist. J. 
| |  STEEVENS. 
621. O God! I have an ull-divining soul, &c.] This 
miserable prescience of futurity I have always regard- 
ed as a circumstance particularly beautiful, The 
same 


1 


allusion to We patios Sorrow's dry.“ 
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same kind of warning from the mind Romeo seems to 
have been conscious of, on his going to the entertain- 


ment at the house of Capulet: 
my mind misgives, 
Some consequence yet hanging in the stars, 
Shall bitterly begin his fearful date 
From this night's revels. SrEEVENS. 
626. Dry sorrom drinks our blood. ] This is an 


STEEVENS, 
635. WA er e her hither ?] Procures for brings. 
WARBURTON. 
638. Evermore weeping np your cousin's death, &c.] 
So, in e Tragicall Hystory of Romeus and Juliet, 1562: 
| time it is that now you should our n 
death forget; 


« Of whom since God hath claim - d the life that 


woas but lent, 
He is in bliss, ne is there cause why you chould 
thus lament : 150M 
& You cannot call him back _ tears and man 


SArill; 
It is a fault thus still to grudge at God's ap- 
pointed will.““ MALON E. 


So full as appositely in Painter's Novel : * Thinke 
no more upon the death of your cousin Thibault, 
whome do you thinke to revoke with teares, &c. 

STEEVENS» 


656. 5 madany ny Juliet” s enn; 


are 


3 => F ee ²˙ PTTL... 
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are rather too artful for a mind disturbed by the loss 
of a new lover. | Joanson, 
661. That 5Shall Nt ke on him 50 Sure a draught, 
Thus the elder quarto, which I have followed in pre. 
ference to the quartos 1599 and 1609, and the folio 
1623, which read, less intelligibly, 
6“ Shall * him such an unaccustom'd dram.”” 
STEEVENS, 
—unaccustom'd dram,] In vulgar language, Shall 
give him a dram which he is not wed to. Though! 
have, if I mistake not, observed, that in old books, 
unaccustomed 9 wonderful, power ful, efficacious. 


Jonnsox. 
674. Find thou, &c.] This line in the quarto 1597, 
is given to Juliet. STEEVENS, 


682, —:n happy n A la bonne heure, This 
phrase was interjected, when the hearer was not quite 

so well pleased as the speaker. Jouxsox. 
_* Og, . The county Paris, —] It is remarked, that 
1 Paris, though in one place called Earl, is most 
commonly styled the Countie in this play. Shakspere 
seems to have preferred, for some reason or other, 
the Italian Compt to our Count? perhaps he took it from 
the old English novel, from which he is said to have 
taken his plot.“ He certainly did so: Paris is there 
first styled a young Earle, and afterwards Counte, 
Countee, and County; according to the unsettled orths- 
graphy of the time. 

The word, however, is frequently met with ! in other 
writers, particularly in FART ; 
«A 


ler 


50, in Romeus and Juliet, 13622 1 
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„As when a captaine doth besiege some hold, 
te Set in a marish or high on a hill, 
« And trieth waies and wiles a thousand fold, 
«0 bring the place subjected to his will; 
« So far'd the Countie with the Pagan bold,“ &c. 
11 of Ballo gu, n VII. Stanza 90. 


8 FARMER, 
722. And 24 not e proud e.] This line 1: is wanting 


in the folio. SrEEVENS. 
. out, you 1 . 

You tallow-face !] Such was the indelicacy of 
the age of Shakspere, that authors were not contented 
only to employ these terms of abuse in their 'own _ 
original performances, but even felt no reluctance to 
introdiice them in their versions of the most chaste and 
elegant of the Greek or Roman poets,” Stanyhurst, 
the translator of Virgil in 1582, makes Dido call 
Aneas——Hedgebrat, cullion, and arti ts in the 
course of one speech. 

Nay, in the Interlude of The -Repentance of Mary 
Magdalene, 1567, Mary Magdalene says to one of her 
attendants: 

0 W 1 e e your ert, are you here?“ 

75 STEEVENS. 

733. 1 having now provided 

A gentleman of princely parentage—— 

And then to have a wretched puling fool, 

A whining mammet, in her fortune's tender, 

To answer I' not wed—1 cannot love, ——] 


& Such 


| 
| 
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« Such care thy mother had, so dear thou vert 


to me, 

cc That I with long and earnest suit Provided have 
for thee 

4 One of the greatest lords that wonnes about 
this town, 

& And for his many Hl sake a man of great 

| renown n: — 

16 — al yet thou playest in this 

dee 

| © The dainty foo! 0 e girl; for want of 

skill, 

te Thou dost refuse thy offer d weal, 0 disobey 
my will.“ 8 MaLone, 


778. In that dim mnt; &c.] The modern 
editors read dun monument. I have replaced din 
from the old quarto, 1597, and the folio. 

i RE STEEVENS. 

790. Faith, lew 0 —1 The character of the 
nurse exhibits a just picture of those whose actions 
have no principles for their foundation. She has been 
unfaithful to the trust reposed in her by Capulet, and 


is ready to embrace any expedient that offers, to avert 


the coamquences of her first infidelity. 
er. 
This picture, e is not an original. In The 
Tragicall Hystory of Romeus and Juliet, 1562, the Nurse 


exhibits the same readiness to accommodate herself 


to the present conjuncture: 
FT. | 46 The 


s. 
The 


elf 
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The flattering nurse did praise the friar for his 
skill, 
ce And said that she had done right ven, by wit 
to order will; 
4“ She setteth forth at large t the father s furious 
rage, 
« And eke she praiseth much to her the second 
marriage ; 
And County Paris now he praises ten times more 
6 By wrong, than sse herself by right had Romeus 


prarzs'd before 
“Paris shall dwell there still: An hall not 
return; 
« What shall it boot her all her life to inn 
Still and mourn?”  _MaLoNE. 


Sir John Vanburgh, in The Relapse, has copied in 
this respect the character of his Nurse from Shak- 
spere. BLACK STONE. 


798. —50 green,. —] So the first editions. Han- 


mer reads so keen. JohNSs OR. 


Perhaps Chaucer has given to Emetrius, in the | 


Knight's Tale, eyes of the same colour : 
« His nose was high, his eyin bright citryn “ 
i. e. of the hue of an unripe lemon or citron. 
Again, in the Two Noble Kinsmen, by Beaumont and 


Fletcher, act v. sc. 1. 


4c —oh vouchsafe, 
* Wich that mY” rare green eye, &. 


STEEVENS. 
803. 


E = po 
» 


FF 
— 
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80g. n here—] Sir, T. Hanmer. reads, as 
living hence; that is, at a distance, in banishment; 
but here may signify, in this world. Jonkxsox. 
814. Ancient damnation !— | This term of # reproach 

occurs in the Malcontent, 1604 : 
& —out, you ancient damnation STEEVEXs, 


AC T.IW. 


Line g. An D I am, Kc. Hlis . Shall not be 
abated by my slowness. It might be read, 
And I am nothing slow to back his haste: 
that is, I am Gligept to abet and enforce his haste. 
JoaNxs08k. 
Stack was certainly the author's word, for, in the 
first edition, the line ran | 
For I am nothing s/ack to slow his hs.” 
Back could not have staod there. | MALONE, 
ab, —be flow'd.] So, in Sir A. Gor ges?. tral- 
Slation of the second book of Lucan : 
will you overflow 
« The fields, thereby my march to s/ow?'” 
'STEEVENS, 
18, - "EY and my wife 1} As these four firs 
lines scem intended to rhyme, perhaps the author 
wrote thus: 


be 


IN, 
the 


NE, 
all- 


Ns. 
first 
thor 


mn 


% 
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my lady and my life! JohNsox. 
64. Shall play the umpire,—)] That is, this knife 
chall decide the *ruggle between me and my dis- 


tresses. | JonNnsoON, 
65. —commiss10n of thy years and art] Commission 
is for authority or power. | JonnsoN, 


79. —of yonder tower; ] Thus the quarto, 1597. 
All other ancient copies—of any tower. STEEVENS. 
94. Take thou this phial, &c.] Thus Painter's 
Palace of Pleasure, Tom. II. p. 237. © Beholde heere 
I give thee a viole, &c. drink so much as is contain- 
ed therein. And then you shall feele a certaine kinde 
of pleasant sleepe, which incroching by litle and litle 
all the parts of your body, wil constrain them in such 
wise, as unmoveable they shal remaine: and by not 
doing their accustomed duties, shall loose their natu- 
ral feelings, and you abide in such extasie the space 
of xl houres at the least, without any beating of 
poulse or other perceptible motion, which shall 80 
astonne them that come to see you, as they will judge 
von to be dead, and according to the custome of our 
citie, you shall be caried to the churchyard hard by 
our church, when you shall be entombed in the com- 
mon ne 1 the Capellets your ancestors, & c. 
' STEEVENS, 

96. 3 all thy veins Shall run 
A cold and drowsy humour, he first ud 

tion in 1597 has in general been here followed, except 
only, that instead of a cold and drowsy humour, we 


there find -a dull and heavy Slumber, MALONE. ' 
; H : 102. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
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102. To paly ashes 5—])] The first folio, dy an 
evident error of the press, reads To many ashes, 
The second — mealy ; which might have been the 
author's word, on a revision of his play. Paly is the 
reading of the quarto, and occurs again in K. HemyP, 
1 — and through their paly flames, 
c Each battle sees the other's umberꝰd face,” 
We have had, too, . in a « former scene“ Pal 


pale as ashes.”? MMALokn. 


112. In thy best robes die We ad bier,] Between 
this line and the next, the quartos 1599, 1609, and 
the first folio, introduce the following verse, which 
the poet very probably had struck out on his revisah, 
because it is quite unnecessary, as the sense of it h 
repeated, and as it will not connect with either: 

Be borne to burial in thy kindred's grave. 
Had Virgil lived to have revised his Ane:d, he woull 
hardly have permitted both of the ini lines to 
remain in his text: 

« At Venus obscuro gradientes atre sepsit; 

Et multo nebulæ circum dea fudit amictu.“ 
The awkward repetition of the nominative case in the 
Second of ae: bu Seems to decide very strongly agains 


; STEEVENS. 


Then Cas the manner * our country is) 
In thy best robes, uncover'd on the bier——] The 


Italian custom here alluded to, of carrying the dead 


body to the grave with the face uncovered (which is not 


mentioned by Painter), our author found particular} 
E in The — Hystory of Romeus and Julitt! 


46 Another 


4 
a 


in 


I 


48 J. 
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« Anothęr use there is, that whosoever dies, 
46 Borne to their church with apen face upon the 


. In wonted weed attir d, not wrapt in winding. 


bbeet.“— MaLons. | 
$17. a— he and I ER 
_ Will watch thy wehing;—] These oy" are 
not in the folio. Jonxsox. 
121. 4f no unconstant toy, —] If no fickle freak, no 
light caprice, no change of fancy, hinder the perform. 
ance... . __ JoHns0N, 
no unconstant toy nor womanish fear — 
Abate thy valour in the acting it.] These eee 
are borrowed from the poem: | 
Cast off from thee at once the weed of woman · 
| is dread, 5 ; 
te With manly courage arm bra from heel un · 
do the head— 
G grant be 50 confirm in thee thy present 
will, 
% That no inconstant toy thee let thy promise to 
fulfil 1'? _ _ MALONE. 
149. rom shrift,] 7. e. ha confession. So, 


in The Merry Deuil of Edmonton, 1626: 


& Ay, like a wench comes roundly to her shr:ft.” 
In the old morality of Every Man, bl. let. no date, 


confession is persanified z 
" Now I "OY yan „ Shri an mother of 1 


SrTEBZV ENS. 


11 ; $6 160. 
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160. All our whole city is muck bound to him.] Thus 

the folio and the quartos 1599 and 1609. The oldest 
quarto reads, I think, more grammatically : 

All our whole city is much bound unto. 

* . ———— . ante 
80, in * and Juliet, 1362 8 
this is not, wife, the friar's first e, 

&* In all our commonwea! Scarce one is to be 


© found 
= £57150 Buri is, for some good turn, unto this ; holy fa. 
ther bound.” MALoONE, 
166. " an be _— That 1 * we shall be de- 
Ndliv e.. + JOHNSON, 


167. 5 nom near 1181 It appears in a fore- 
going scene, that Romeo parted from his bride at 
day-break on Tuesday morning. Immediately after- 
wards she went to Friar Lawrence, and he particularly 
mentions the day of the week [. Wednesday is to-mor- 


rot.] She could not well have remained more than 


an hour or two with the friar, and she is just now 
returned from shrift yet lady Capulet says, “ tis 
near nigit, and this same night is ascertained to be 


Tuesday. This is one out of the many instances of 


our author 5 qr in the ne of time. 
| MaLOxx. 
1 Enter Juliet and Nurse. Instead of the next 
speech, the quarto, 1397, e the ane short 
dialogue: ia | 9K 
Nurse. Come, « come, what need you anie thing 
else? 


Juliet. 


W . 2  » P „„ 0 «a> K „ a4 
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Jultet. e, good nurse, but leave me to my 

selfe. | 

Nurse. Well there's a cleane smocke under your 

pillow, and so good night. STEEVENS. 

179. For 1 laue need, &c.] Juliet plays most of 

her pranks under the appearance of religion: perhaps 
Shakspere meant to punish her hypocrisy.  . 

Jonnson. 

191. Farewel! &c.] This speech received con- 

siderable additions after the elder copy was published. 

SrEEVENS. 


| nods What if this mixture do not work at all ?] So, 


in Painter's Palace of Pleasure, Tom. II. p..239, 
«.—but what know I (said she) whether the operation 
of this. pouder will be to soone or to late, or not cor- 
respondent to the due time, and that my faulte being 
discovered, I Shall remayne a jesting stocke and fable 
to the people? what know I moreover, if che serpents 
and other venomous and crauling wormes, which 


commonly frequent the graves and pittes of the earth, 


will hurt me, thinkyng that I am dead? But how 
Shall I indure the stinche of so many carions and 
bones of myne auncestors which rest in the grave, if 
by fortune I do awake before Romeo and Frier Lau- 
rence, doe come te help me? And as she was thus 


plunged in the deepe contemplation of things, she 


thought that she sawe a certaine vision or fansie of 

her cousin Thibault, in the very same sort as she 
zawe him wounded and imbrued with blood,” &c. 

mY STEEVENS. 

Hi 115 Shakspere 


wy , 
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Shakspere appears, however, to have . 


the poem: 
* to the end 1 | may my name a conscience 
save, 
« ] must devour the mixed n U by me here 
I have; 
Whose working and whose force as yet I do not 
know: 
« And of this pitecus olaint Wir another wn 
to grow-W ? | 
My What do I know (quoth beg, if _ _ NY 
| der shall 
4 Sooner or latter than it coped or else not work 
at all? © 
46 Or how shall I that always Rave" in 80 o red 
air been bred, 
Endure the ane n of such a | heaped 
store | 
“ Of carcases not yet consum'd, and bones that 
long before a | | 


“ Intombed were, hepa 1 my a . 
shall have, 

«© Where all my ancestors do rest, _ EEE? 
common grave. 

&« Shall not the friar and my ROT; when Fae” 


come, 
« Find me, if I her ga before, — in the 
; tomb * LILLE ; MALONE. 


199. ' Shall P of force 'be married to the count ?] Thus 
_ the 


at 


ce 
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the eldest quarto. ” Succeeding quartos and the folio 
read : | 
Shall 1 be 3 en to-morrow morning? 

STEEVENS. 

200. ibis thou there, Laying down a dagger. | This 
stage direction has been supplied by the modern edi- 
tors. The quarto, 1597, reads: —Knzfe, lie thou 
there. It appears from several passages in our old 


plays, that knives were formerly part of the accoutre-' 


ments of a bride; and every thing behoveful for Juliet's 
state had just been left with her. ny in CNY 
Match me in London, 3649+: z 

„ Seeat my girdle hang my wedding and 2 

Again, in King Edward III. 1599: © | 
Here by my side do hang my wedding knives : 
„Take thou the one, and with it kill thy queen, 

* _ wah 5 _ 1 ren my love.” 
SrEEVENS. 
In * to account a Juliet's having a dagger, 
or, as it is called in old language, a knife, it is not 
necessary to have recourse to the ancient aecoutre- 
ments of brides,” how prevalent soever the custom 
mentioned by Mr. Steevens may have been; for 
Juliet appears to have furnished herself with this in- 
strument immediately after her father and mother 
bad threatened to force her to marry Paris. 1 250 

If all fail else, myself have power to die. | 
Accordingly, in the very next scene, when she is at 
the friar” s cell; and before- she could have been fur- 
1418 | nished 
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nished with the apparatus of a bride (not having then 
consented to marry the count), she says: 
Give me some present counsel, or behold, _ 
Twixt my extremes and me is öloody knife 
Shall play the umpire. _ MaLoxx. 
207. 1 will not entertain gd bad a tloug lt.] This line 
J have restored from the quarto, 1397. STEEVENS. 
217. As in @ vault, &c.] This idea was probably 
suggested to our poet by his native place. The char. 


nel at Stratford upon Avon is a very large one, and 


perhaps contains a greater number of bones than are 
to be found in any other repository of the same kind 
in England .—I was furnished with this observation by 
Mr. Murphy, whose very elegant and spirited defence 
of Shakspere against the criticisms of Voltaire, is one 
of the least considerable out of many favours which he 
has conferred on the literary world,  STBEVENs, 
| 220. pow in earth,] i. e. fresh i in earth, newly 
40 ng our gre brother's death 
„The memory be green. 
„% eee by Shirley 8 
| A am but 1 
4 Green in my honours. _ STEEVENS, 
221. Lies festring—] To fester is to corrupt. So, 
in King Edward III. 1599: 
« Lilies that. fester smell far worse than weeds. 


This line likewise occurs in the 94th Sonnet of Shak - 


spere. The play of . Ul. has been ascribed to 
him. STEEVENS. 
| 223. 
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223. is it not like, that I,] This speech is con- 
fused, and inconsequential, according to the disorder 
of Juliet's mind,  JonHNns0N. 
226. run nad—] So, in Webster' 85 Dutchess f 
Malfy, 162g : 

a I have this night 3 up a eue, 

. c And am grown mad with't,” oo 

f So, in The Atheist's Tragedy, 1611: 

0 66 The cries of mandrakes never touch'd the ear 

| % With more sad horror, than that voice does 
2 % on 

1 Again in 4 Christian' turn'd Turk, 1612: 

/ 

- 

p 

e 


I'll rather give an ear to the black r 
„ "O mandrakes,” &c. 
Agia, in Aristippus, or the Jovial Philssopher: 
„This is the mandrake's voice that undoes me.“ 
. The mand rate (says Thomas Newton in his Herball 
y to the Bible, 8v0.'1587), has been supposed to be 4 
creature having life, and engendered under the earth 
of the seed of some dead person that hath been con- 
victed and put to death for some felonie or murther; 
and that they had the same in such dampish and fune- 
rall places where the 8 convicted persons were 


. buried & gu F 144% 16h. 012 Sees. 

* N — 6e engt) Dane is n 
80, in Drayton's Polyolb:on, Song 10. 

5 761 wy for that river's hs near of his wits. dis. 

Q tiraug it. | 8 

0 A gain, in en Faery ge B. * 0. 10 


5. b ine e «© What 
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60 What frantick fit, quoth he, hath thus dis. 
traugli, K. | STEEVENS 
238. Dey call for dates, Sc. in the n On the 
hooks of the Stationers- Company, in the year 1560, 
are the following entries: 

4 Item payd for iiii. pound of datts ii iis, | 
« Item payd for xxitii, pounde of prunys iis, 
viii d.“ , » STREVENS, 
240. | The curfew-bell—] I know not that the morn. 
ing bell is called the curfew in Wange. 

Ionnson. 
| Thi curd e eee ein the ering as 
appears from a passage 8 Merry eee 
ton, 1626: | 

4 ell *tis aine o'clock, tis time to ring cur. 

| few." Ser EEVIXs. 
448. — a mane» "EL It appears from a pas. 
zage in Hamlet, that mouse was once a term of endear. 
ment applied to a woman: 

„Fisch wanton on your check, call you his 


mouse. Sr ERVIX«s. 
The animal called a mowe-hunt, is the martin. . 
FE. - HENLEY, 


271. Det 4 * 7050 This ee . which is 
frequently employed by the old dramatick writers, is 
taken from the manner of firing the harquebuss, 
This was so heavy a gun, that the soldiers were 
obliged to carry a supporter called a rest, which they 
fixed in the ground before they levelled to take aim. 


| — uses it in his comedy of Old Fortunatus, 1600: 
6c set 


dd ²m ũ , ͤ 
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« —$et your heart at rest, for I have set 2h my rest, 
that unless you can run Swifter than a hart, home you 
OT HON ; STEEVENS. 

Mr. Reed says, that though the above expression 
may probably be sometimes used in the sense already 
explained, yet it is oftener employed with a reference 
to the game at Primero, in which it was one of the terms 
then in use. See his edition of Dodsley's Collection of 
Old Plays, Vol. X. p. 64. © Evprror. 


275. Ay, ke the evtnty take you in your bed; So, in 


The Tragicall Hystory of Romeus and Juliet. 
- n wry _ rot W ers she did 


. $6 


cry, wh 
« Lady, you Sleep too long, the earl will raise you 
EA, i eas MaLONE. 


300. Death, that hath ta en her hence to male me wail, 
ies up my tongue, and will not let me speak.] 
Our author has here followed the poem closely, with- 
out recollecting that he had made Capulet, in this 
scene, clamorous in his grief. In The Tyagicall Hys- 
tory of Romeus and Fuliet, Juliet's mother makes a 
long speech, but the old man utters not a word: 


. But more than all the rest the father's heart 


was $0 
' 4 Smit with the heavy news, and 50 Shut up wk 
sudden woe, 
„ That he ne had the pow'r his daughter to be- 
weep, | 
10 Ne yet to speak, but long i is forc'd his tears and 
plaints to keep.“ MALONE., 


304. 
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g04. O son, the night before thy wedding FF 40 

Hat /i death lain with thy bride ;—] Euripides 

hath sported with this * in the same manner. 
Ipbig. in Aul, ver. 460: 


6 T 2 rd ν,’ wœrgbẽvo (7%. T&g)«vov ; 5 


40 A vis 606 Lolxt, weve 51 ra. F 
Sir W. RAWLINSON. 


305. 2 death lain with thy bride — Perhaps 
this line is coarsely ridiculed in Decker's Satiromastix: 
« Dead: she's death's bride; he hath her maid- 


enhead.”? | 3 © STEEVENsS. 


Decker seems rather to have intended to ridicule a 
former line in this play: | 
« _— I'll to my wedding bed, 
« And Death, not Romeo, take my maidenhead.” 
[4 MALONE. 
555. Flower as zie was, deflowered now by Him. 
This jingle was common to other writers; and among 
the rest, to Greene, in his Greens in Conceipt, 1568: 
„ garden-liouse having round about it many 
flowers, and within it much deſlomering. CoLLlixs, 
310. — morning's face,] The quarto, 1397, con- 
tinues the speech of Paris thus: | 
And doth it now present such prodigies ? bb 
Accurst, unhappy, miserable man, 


Forlorn, forsaken, destitute I amm 
Born to tlie world to be a slave in it: 


Distrest, remediless, unfortunate. 
| f | | O heavens ! 


© a a_— 4 tt ab is ——_— „ "WW. ah as 
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O heavens! O natary |, wherefore did you make 
me, 

To live so vile, so wretched as I An! ? 
STEE VENS, 
318. O woe / "ok woeful, &c.] This speech of 
exclamations is not in the edition above- cited. Seve- 
ral other parts unnecessary or tautology, are not to 
be found in the said edition; which occasions the 
variation in this from the common books. Pop x. 
334. Peace, ho, for shame ! confusion's care lives not. 
In ihese confusions.—] This speecli, though 
it contains good Christian doctrine, though it is per- 
fectly in character for the Friar, Mr. Pope has cur- 
tailed to little or nothing, because it has not the 
sanction of the first old copy. But there was another 
reason: certain carruptions started, which should 
have required the indulging his private sense to make 
them intelligible, and this was an unreasonable labour. 
As I have reformed the passage above - quoted, I dare 
warrant I have restored our poet's text; and a fine 


n reproof it contains against immoderate grief. 


THEOBALD, 

353. All things, Kc. lastead of this and the fol- 

lowing speeches the eldest quarto has only a couplet : 
Cap. Let it be so, come woeful sorrow- mates, 

Let us rogerher taste this bitter fate. 

STEEVENS. 

All 9 that we ordained festival, &c.] Seni in 1 

poem already quoted: W f 

1 lng TH Nom 
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. Now is the parents* mirth quite changed int 


mone, 
4 And now to sorrow is return'd the j joy of every 
= a} 
« And now the wedding weeds for rea wed 
they change, N 
« And Hymen to a . alas 1 it seemeth 
strange. 
4 Instead of marriage W now funeral OY 
they have, 


6c And, whom they should see married, 5 fol- 


low to the grave; 
« The feast that should have been of pleasure 


and of joy, 
« Hath every dish and cup ava full of sorrow 
and annoy.” MaLoOoR k. 


969. Enter Peter.] From the quarto of 1599, it 
appears, that the part of Peter was originally perform- 
ed by William Kempe. MaLoxx. 

373. My heart is full if woe — This is the bur- 
then of the first stanza of A pleasant new Ballad of Two 
Lovers, yet, as ancient as the time of Shakspere ; 

"ROI? "Ina enn | 
| STEEVENS, 

0, play me some merry dump, to comfort me.] This 

is not i in the folio, but the answer plainly requires it. 
| JOHNSON. 
It was omitted in the folio by mistake, for it is 
found in the quarto, 1609, from which the folio was 
manifestly printed. r MALONE, 
I [7 A dump 


NLO [CY Y 0 0 


r EEE SY UESSEAP * ART Y 
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A dump anciently signified same kind of dance, as 


well as Sorrow, 
So, in Humour out of Breath, a comedy, by 26s 
Day, 1607 : 
« He loves nothing but an hatian dun, . 
ic Or a French brawl.” 
But on this occasion it means a mournful song. So, 
in the Arraignment of Paris, 1584, after the Shepherds 
have sung an elegiac hymn over the hearse of Ki. 
Venus says to Paris. 375 
Ho cheers my lovely boy after this aun 
of woe? 
« Paris. Such dumps, sweet lady, as bin these, 
are deadly dumps to prove. ? STEEVENS. 
Dumps were heavy mournful tunes; possibly indeed 
any sort of movements were once so called, as we 
sometimes meet with a merry dump. Hence doleful 
dumps, deep sorrow, or grievous affliction, as in the 
next page, and in the less ancient ballad of Chevy 
Chase, It is still said of a person uncommonly sad, 
that he is in the dumps. + REMARKS» 


380. —the gleck Por So, in * W 


Night's Dream + __ 1 
* Nay, I can gleek, upon dee iN 
To gieek is to scoff. The term is taken from an ans 
cient game at cards called gleel. SrEEVENS. 
The game is mentioned in the beginning of the 
present century, by Dr. King of the Commons, in 


his Art of Love © | 
T 1j 6 But 1 


; 
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% But whether we diversion seek 
« In these, in Comet, or in Gleek, 
4 Or ombre,” &c. r NICHOLS, 


The use of this cant term is no where explained ; 
and in all probability cannot, at this distance of time, 
be recovered. To gleek, however, signified to put a 
joke or trick upon a person, perhaps to jest according 
to the coarse humour of that age. See Midsummer 


Night's Dream, above quoted. WA 


381. —the minstrel.] From the following entry 
on the books of the Stationers- Company, in the year 
1560, it appears that the hire of a parson was cheaper 
than that of a minstrel or a cook, _ 


10 Item, payd to the ae e vis. F 
Item, payd to the minstrell xis. 
Item, paid to the coke xs.  STEEVENS.. 

392. Wien griping grief, &c.] The epithet griping 
watibyinolmgac likely to excite laughter at the time 
it was written. Lord Surrey, in his translation of the 


second book of e We [rakes the hero 


Say: : 


New gripes of dred then bene our 'rembling 
breites N 


Dr. Percy thinks that the questions of Peter. are de- 
Signed as a ridicule on the forced and unnatural ex- 
planations too often given, by us painful editors of 
ancient authors. 5 92 Srrrykxs. 


. ELK In 
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In Commendation of Musicke. 
« Where griping grief y. hart would woũd (and 
dolful domps y* mind oppresse), 
« There musick with her silver sound, i is wont 
with spede to geue redresse, 
« Of troubled minds for every sore, swete musick 
hath a salue in store. 

In ioy it maks our mirth abound, in rief it it 
| chers our heauy sprights, | 
« The carefull head releaf hath found, by mu- 

sicks pleasant swete delights, 
4 Our senses, what should I saie more, are eub- 
ject unto musicks lore, 
© The Gods by musick hath their h the 3 
therein doth ioye, | 
« For as the Romaine poets sale, in seas whom 
pairats would destroye, 
A Dolphin sau'd from death most Sharpe, 
Arion playing on his harp. - 
«Oh heauenly gift that turnes the minde, like as 
the sterne doth rule the ship, 
« Of musick whom y. Gods assignde to comfort 
ma, whom cares would nip, _ 
6“ Sith thou both man & beast doest moue, what 
| wisema the will thee reprove ?*? 
From the Paradise of Daintte Richard Edwards, 
Deuises, fol. 31. b. | 
Of Richard Edwards and William "Hants, the 


authors of sundry poems in this collection, see an 
1 113 account 


| { 
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account in Wood s Athena Oxon. and also in Tanner 8 
Bibliotleca. 1 Sir J. Hawkins, 
Another copy of this song is published by Dr. 
Percy, in the first volume wa 1 Reliques of Ancient 
Englis/ Poetry. © 'STEEVENS, 
293. And doleful dumps the mind oppress,] This line 
I have recovered from the old copy. It was wanting 
to complete the stanza as it is afterwards repeated. 


STEEVENS, 
396. Linon Calling ?] A catling was a small 
lutestring made of catgut. | STEEVENS. 


398. — Hugh Rebeck ] The fidler is so called from 
an instrument with three strings, which is mentioned 
by several of the old writers. Rebec, rebecquin. See 
Menage, in v. Rebec. So, in Beaumont and Fletcher's 
Knight of the Burning Pestle 5 . Tis present death 
for these fidlers to tune their rebecks before the great 
Turk's grace.” In England's Helicon, 1614, is The 
Shepherd Argilzus, his Song to his REBECK, by Bar, 


Yong. Tae WE STEEVENS, 
It is mentioned by Mane as an instrument of 
K 15 | 


„When the merry bells ring round, 
And the r rebecks Sound. — 

MALONE. 
406. because be fellows as you,—] Thus the 
quarto, 1597, The otliers read—because musicians. 

55 I Should suspect that a fidler made the alteration. ' 
| STEEVENS: 
408. 
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408. —stlvoer sound,] So, in The Return from Par- 
nassus, 1606 : ; 

4 Faith, fellow n here's s no silver sound in 
this place“. 2 
Again, in Wily Beguiled : 
„ what harmony is this 
& With silver ound that glutteth Sophos? ears ?*? 
Spenser perhaps is the first who used this phrase: 
« A siluer sound that heav'nly musick seem'd to 
make.“ - STEEVENS, 


— 


40 V.] Tar acts are here us 1 di- 


vided, nor did any better distribution than the editors 
have already made, occur to me in the perusal of 
this play; yet it may not be improper to remark, that 
in the first folio, and I suppose the foregoing editions 
are in the same state, there is no division of the acts, 
and therefore some future editor may try, whether 
any improvement can be made, by reducing them to 
a length more equal, or interrupting the action at 
more proper intervals. Jonxsox. 
ine 1. V 1 may trust the flattering truth of sleep,] 
The sense is, If I may only trust the honesty of sleep, 
which I know however not to be so nice as not often 
to practise flattery. JOHNSON. 

| The 
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The oldest copy reads—the flattering eye of sleep, 
Whether this Kr. ought to supersede the more 
modern one, I shall not pretend to determine: it ap- 
pears to me, however, the most easily intelligible of 
the two, * | STEEVENS. 
3. My bosom's lord—] So, in King arthur, a 
poem, by R. Chester, 1601: 

«© That neither Uter nor his councell knew 
„How his deepe bosome's 1 the dutchess 
| thwarted.” 
The author, in a marginal note, 3 that by 
bosom's lord he means — Cupid. Thus too, Shakspere 
(as Mr. Malone observes to me), in Twelfth Met 


and Othello :* 
« It gives a very echo to the Seat 


« Where love is thron'd. — 
Again, 
© Yield ds 0 Love, 05 crown a Sad NWA 25 
STEEVENS. 
My bosom's ae T hezo three, lines are very 
gay and pleasing. But why does Shakspere give 
Romeo this involuntary cheerfulness just before the 
extremity of unhappiness ? PerHaps to shew the vanity 
of trusting to those uncertain and casual exaltations or 
depressions, which many consider as certain foretokens 
of good and evil. JounsoN. 
The poet has explained this . himself a little 
further on: 
How oft, when men are at the point of death, 
Have they been merry? which their keepers call 
A lightning before death, . 


Again, | 
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Again, in G. Whetstone's Castle of Delight, 1576: 
« —a lightning delight against his souden de- 
trucks, | STEEVENS. 
6. T1 dreamt, ny lady came and found me dead, 
And breath'd such life with kisses on my lips, 
Nat I reorved—) Shakspere seems here to 
have remembered Marlowe's Hero and Leander, 4 
poem that he has ane in A + Tok 1 = 
% By this sad Hero- Watt 
«© Viewing Leander's face, fell Gen and Hines 4 
ce He hiss'd her, and nen 14 * into her lips, Sc. 
| MaLoNE. 
18. —in 1 monument.] The old copies 
read, in Capel's monument; and an ae eng in 
his Flowers, p. . 
4 Thys token whych the — did beare 
_ © alwaies, so that 
«© They covet to be knowne WE _ Mo: 


they passe, 0 
« For ancient grutch r W ago W 
these two houses was. SrTEER VERS. 
24. 3 I defy Dou, Stars 9 The folio reads—deny you, 
„ SITE EVENS. 


27. Pardon me, sir, I dare not leave you thuse] This 
line is taken from the quarto, 1597. T* mes 
1609, and the folio, read, | 

« I do beseech you, Sir, — patience.““ 
'H STEEVENS., 

47. A beggarly account of empty boxes, ] Dr. War- 
burton would read, * account; but beggarly 

= 
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is probably right: if the boxes were empty, the account 
was more beggarly, as it was more pomyſus. 
| Jonxsox. 
This circumstance is like wise found in Painter's 
translation, Tom. II. p 241: © beholdyng an apo- 
ticaries shoppe of lytle furniture, and lesse store of 
boxes and other thynges requisite for that science, 
thought that the verie povertie of the mayster apo- 
thecarye woulde make him wyllyngly yelde to that 
 whych he pretended to demaunde.”” STEEVENS. 
It is clear, I think, that Shakspere had here the 
poem of Romeus and Juliet before him; for he has 
borrowed an expression from thence ; . 
| & An apothecary sat unbusied at bis door, 
© Whom by his Heavy Cc countenance he e to 
be po re 
& And in his shop he saw his hows were but few, 
4 And in his window of his wares there was 50 
small a shew, 
© Wherefore our Romeus axcuredly peththought, 
© What by no friendship could be got, with 
money should be bought; 
& For needy lack is like the poor man to tel 
Jo sell that which the n forbiddeth him 
to sell | 
t Take fifty crowns of * Pat e 
«  — Fair sir (quoth he), be sure this is the 
- gpeeding geer, 
% And more there is than you shall need; for 
| halfof that is there, | 
5 1 Will 


| 


1 


thus: 
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« Will serve, I undertake, in les than half an 


hour 
« To kill the strongest man alive, such is the 
poison's pow'r.“ MALORE. 


73. Need and oppression $tarveth i in thine eyes, | The 
first quarto reads: 
And starved famine dwelleth in thy cheeks. 
The quartos, 1599, 1609, and the folio: | 
Need and oppression starveth in thine eyes. 
Our modern editors, without authority, 
Nen and VF stare within thine eyes. 
STEEVENS. 
The passage might, perhaps, be better regulated 


Need and oppression stareti in thy eyes. 

For they cannot, properly, be said to starve in his 
eyes; though starved famine may be allowed to dwell 
in his cheeks. Thy not thine is the reading of the 
folio, and those who are conversant in our author, 
and especially in the old copies, will scarcely notice 
the grammatical impropriety of the he Me emenda- 


tion. | REMARKS. 


74, Upon thy back hangs ragged misery;] This is 
the reading of the oldest copy. I have restored it in 
preference to the following line, which is found i in all 
the subsequent impressions: 

= INIT and beggary hang upon thy back. 
: STEEVENS, 
05,9) One of our u; to associate me,] Each friar 


has alway s a companion assigned him by the superior 
2 | when 


o 
- 

— IS. AY Wer ie AT. — * — 1 as 

WEE * * — 5 * 2 


9 „ Lag — 
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when he asks leave to go out; and thus, says Baretti, 
they are a check upon each other. SrEEVENCI. 
Going to find a bare-foot brother out, 
One of our order, to assoctate me, 
Here in this city visiling the sich, 
And finding him, the Searchers of. the town 
Suspecting, &c.] So, in The Tragicall Hystory of 
Romeus and Juliet, 1562 : | 
« Apace our friar John to Mantua him hies; ; 
* And, for because in Italy it is a wonted guise 
« That friars in the town should seldom walk 
alone, 
6 But of their convent aye Should be accompanied 
with one 
« Of his profession, straight a house he findeth out 


cc In mind to take some friar with wats to walk 


the town about.“ | 

Our author having occasion for friar 8 has here 
departed from the poem, and supposed the pestilence 
to rage at Verona, instead of Mantua. 

Perhaps the third and fourth lines are misplaced. 
If, however, the words“ to associate me' be in- 
cluded in a parenthesis, the line “Here in the city 
visiting the sick,“ will refer to the brother whom 
friar John sought as a companion; and all will be 


right. | herd _ Matone, 
107. —was not nice, —] i. e. was not written on a 
trivial or idle subject. Sr RRVENsS. 


A line in King Richard III. ls aupports Mr. 


Steevens' 's interpretation: 3 


40 My 
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« My lord, this argues conscience in your grace, 
But the een thereof are nice and trivial.“ 
| __- MALONE. 
114. Within' these three hours will fair Juliet, wake; ] 
Instead of this line, and the concluding part of the 
speech, the quarto, 1597, reads only: * 5 
Lest that the lady should, before I come, 
Be wak' d from sleep, I will hye 
To free her from the tombe of miserie. 


\ STEEVENS, 
134+ | Fair Juliet, that with angels 1 þ These four 
lines from the old edition. DOPE, 


The folio has these lines: 
Sweet flow'r, with flow'rs thy bridal bed I strew; - 

O woe! thy canopy is dust and stones, 
Which with sweet water nightly I will dew, 
Or, wanting that, with tears distill'd by moans, 
The obsequies which I for thee will keep, 
Nightly bai 158 to strew toy grave, and weep. 
JoaunsoN. 
Mr. Pope has followed no copy with exaCtness ; 
but took the first and fourth lines from the elder 
quarto, omitting the two intermediate verses, which 


I have restore. SrkEVENS. 


152, dear employment. mas That is, action of 
importance. Gems were e to have great pow- 
ers and virtues. \ JoaNnSON. 

Ben Jonson uses the word dear in the same sense: 

N you known taleats on so dear a business.“ 
| Catiline, act i. 
K Again 
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Again, in Chapman's version of the 1oth book of the 
Odyssey: 
c full pitching on 
4 The dearest joint his head was plac'd upon. 


: STEEVENS, 
157. 1 3] Here the speech concludes 
in the old copy. STEEVENS, 


165, —detestable—] This word, which is now ac- 
cented on the second syllable, was once accented on 
the first; therefore this line did not originally seem 
to be W So, in the Tragedie Crœsus, 


1604: 
« Court with vain words ans detestable lyes,'? 
Again, An Shakspere's King John, act iii. SC. g. 
« And1 will kiss wo detestable bones. 
STEEVENS, 
182, Pull not, &c.] The quarto, 1597, reads: 
keap not. The quartos 1599 and 1609, and all the 
falios : put not. Mr. Rowe first made the change, 
which may be n at the reader's pleasure. 
STEEVENS. 
288. I 40 405 &c.] The quarto, 1597, reads, 
I do aefy thy conjuration. Paris conceived Romeo to 
have burst open the monument for no other purpose 
than to do some villanous shame on the dead bodies, 
such as witches are reported to have practised; and 
therefore tells him he defies him, and the magick arts 
which he suspects he is preparing to use. 80, in 
Painter's translation of the novel, Tom. II. p. 244. 
« the watch of the city by Chance passed by, and 


Seeing 


1 term this sad and gloomy prospet᷑t a ligitning. 
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seeing light within the grave, suspected straight that 
they were necromancers which had opened the tombs 
to Abuse the dead bodies for aide * their arte.“ 5 


The folio reads: 
I do defy thy commiseration. 


To defy, anciently meant to refuse or deny. Paris 


may, however, mean—I refuse to do as thou conjurest 


me to do, 1. e. to depart. | STEEVENS, 
206, Presence A prexence i is a publick raom. 
JOHNSON. 


This thought, extravagant as it is, is borrowed by 
Middleton in his OY of Baur Master N 
15 ; 4;:- 

« The darkest Ann which spite can devise 
& To throw this carcase in, her glorious eyes 
Can make as lightsome as the fairest chamber 
In Paris Louvre.“ hs STEEVENS. 
210, —O, how may I 
Call * @ ligitning——1 J think 1 we should 


read, 
—0, now may EY = 
Call this a lightning F=——— JOHNSON, 


How is certainly right and proper. Romeo had 
just before been in high spirits, a symptom which he 
observes was sometimes called a /:zghtning. before 
death: but how, says he (for no situation can exempt 
Shakspere's characters from the vice of punning), can 


REMARKS, | 
1 1 


r — 


n 


3 


only says: 
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This idea occurs frequently in the old dramatick 
Pieces. So, in the second part of The Downfall 4 
Robert Earl of Huntington, 1661: 

« 1] thought it was @ ligitning before death, 
& Too sudden to be certain.” 
Again, i in Chapman's translation of the 1th Iliad: 
since after this he had not long to live, 
c This /ightning flew before his death.” 


, in his translation of the 18th Odyssey: 


8 Bs extend their cheer 
& To th' utmost Ughtning that still ushers death.“ 
: STEEVENS, 
216. And death's pale flag, Kc. $0, in Daniel's 
Complaint of Rosamond, 15944 _._ 
And . respecting death (be last of 
Pinne: 15: os 

« Plac'd his pale colours (th' ansign of his might) 

> Upon his new-got spoil, &. 


In the first edition of Romeo and Juliet, Shakspere is 


less florid in his account of the ws os 8 . and 
5 „ 
| «& ah, Aon Julſes, | 
„How well thy beauty doth become the te? . 
The speech, as it now n is first found in the 
quarto, 1599.  - STEEVENS. 
And death's pale flag 1 is not 3 there.] An 


üngenious friend some time ago pointed out to me 2 
passage of Marini, which bears a very strong resem. 
blance to 90 


& Morte 
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& Morte la*nsegna sua pallida e bianca 
tc Vincitrice Spie go gu! volto mu. 
Nine lugubri, p. 149, ed. Views: WY 
TyRxwHirtrt, 
217, Tybalt, ly'st thou there in thy bloody Sheet H] So, 
in Painter's translation, Tom II. p. 242. —what 
greater or more cruel satisfaction canste thou desyre 
to have, or henceforth hope for, than to see hym 
which murdered thee, to be empoysoned wyth hys 
owne handes, and buryed by thy _ * STEEVENS. 
223. I will believe 
That unsubstantial death is amorous ;] $0, i in 
Daniel's Complaint of Rosamond, 1592: 
« Ah now, methinks, I see Death bullying tele 
© Jo entertain itself in Love's Sweet place; 
«« Decayed roses of discolloured cheekes | 
& Do yet retaine deere notes. of former grace, 
“And 1 death sits faire erer F 
MaLoNE, 
228. Aud andy Hin thrs palace of dim night | 
Depart again: (Come lie thou in my arms; 
Here's to thy health. O true apothecary! 
Thy drugs are quick).}] Mr. Pope's, and 
some other of the worser editions, acknowledge ab- 
zurdly the lines which I have put into parenthesis 
here; and which F have expunged from the text, for 


this reason: Romeo is made to confess the effect of 


the poison before ever he has tasted it. I suppose, it 
hardly was so savoury that the patient should choose 
to make two draughts of it. And, eight lines after 
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these, we find him taking the poison in his hands, 
and making an apostrophe to it ; inviting it to per- 
form its office at once; and then, and not till then, 
does he clap it to his lips, or can with any probability 
speak of its instant force and effects. Besides, Shak- 
Spere would hardly have made Romeo drink to the 
health of his dead mistress. Though the first quarto 
in 1599, and the two old folios, acknowledge this 
absurd stuff, I find it left out in several later quarto 
impressions. I ought to take notice, that though 
Mr. Pope has thought fit to stick to the old copies in 
this addition, yet he is no fair transcriber; for he has 
sunk upon us an hemistich of most profound absur- 
dity, which possesses all those copies. 

Come, lie thou in my arms 

Here's to thy health, where-e er thou tuinblest | in. 

O true apothecary! &c. THEOBALD, 

I am sorry to say, that the foregoing note is an 
instance of disingenuousness, as well as inattention, in 
Mr. Theobald, wha, relying on the scarcity of the 
old quartos, very frequently makes them answerable 
for any thing he thinks proper to assert. 
The quarto in 1599 was not the first. It was pre- 

ceded by one in 1597; and though Mr. Theobald 
declares, he found the passage left out in several of the 
later quarto impressions; yet in the list of those he pre- 
tends to have collated for the use of his edition, he 
mentions but one of a later date, and had never seen 
either that published in 1609, or another without any 


date at all; for in the former of these, the passage in 
| question 
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question is preserved (the latter I have no copy of), 
and he has placed that in 1637, on the single faith of 
which his rejection is founded, among those quartos 
of middling authority: so that what he so roundly 
affirms of several, can with justice be said of only one; 
for there are in reality no later quarto editions of this 
play than I have here enumerated, and two of those 
(by his own confession) he had never met with. 

The hemistich, which Mr. Theobald pronounces 


to be of most profound absurdity, may deserve a gome- 


what better character; but being misplaced, could 
not be connected with that part of that speech where 
he found it; yet, being introduced a few lines lower, 
seems to make very good sense. 3 

Come bitter conduct come unsav'ry guide! 

« Thou desperate pilot, now at once run on 

c Phe dashing rocks my sea- sick weary bark ! 

&« Here's to thy health, where-eer thou tumblest in. 

4% Here's to my love! O true apothecary ! | 

« Thy drugs are quick. Thus with a kiss I die.“ 

To tumble into port in a storm, I believe to be a sea- 

phrase, as is a thmbling sea, and agrees with the allu- 
sion to the pilot or the tempest-beaten bark. Here s 
SUCCESS, says he (continuing the allusion), to thy vessel 
wherever it tumbles in, or perhaps, to the pilot who is to 
conduci, or tumble it in; meaning, I wish it may Succeed 
in ridding me of life, whatever may betide me after it, or 
wherever it may carry ne. He then drinks to the me- 


mory of Juliet's love, adding (as he feels the poison 


work) a short apowroghe. to the ee the effect 
of 


* n 3 . 
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tion of what he thinks he understands, as another has 
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of whose drugs he can doubt no longer; and turning 


his thoughts back again to the object most beloved, 


he dies (like Othello) on a kiss. 

The other hemistich (not disposed of) may yet be 
introduced; how naturally, must be left to the reader 
to determine. The quarto of 1609, exhibits the pas. 
Sage __ - 

c Ah, dear Juliet! 

% Why art thou yet so fair? J will believe ; 3 

« Shall I believe ? thar unsubstantial death is 

amorous, 

c And that the lean, &c. 
If such an idea could have any foundation in nature, 
or be allowed in poetry, and Romeo, in consequence 
of having raised it to his imagination, was jealous of 
death, it would follow, that in his first frenzy, he 
might address himself to his mistress, and take her 
in his arms for the greater security. That being 
granted, with a slight transposition (one verse already 


exceeding the measure by two ar (el te penny might 


be read thus: 
„Ah, dear Juliet! 
c Why art thou yet so fair ? Shall I believe 
c I wilt believe ( come lie thou in my arms) 
£ That unsubstantial death is amorous, 
« And that the lean,” &c. e 
The object of dispute may perhaps be such as 


hardly to deserve this toil of transposition ; but one 


eritick has just as good a right to attempt the inser- 


to 


is 


No . 
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to omit a passage, because he can make no use of it at 


all. The whole of the conjecture is offered with the 


least degree of confidence, and from no other motive 
than a desire of preserving every line of Shakspere, 
when any reason, n plausible, can be given in 
its favour. 
Mr. Theobald has not dealt very fairly in his ac- 
count of this speech, as the absurdity is apparently 
owing to the repetition of some of the lines by a blun- 
der of the Printer, who had thereby made Romeo 
confess the effects of the N r he _ tasted 
it, | 

On 8 da it is not 1 that Shak- 
spere had written / will believe, and afterwards cor- 
rected it to—Shall I believe, without erasing the for- 


mer: by which means it has happened that the Printer 


has given us both. Thus, in what follows Come, lie 
thou in my arms, &c. might have been the poet's first 
sketch of the conclusion of Romeo's speech, which he 
forbore to obliterate, when he substituted -iere, lere 


will remain, &c. This seems indeed to be evident p 


from the edition of 1599, and the other old editions 
after that, in all which—Depart again, as the catch- 
word from which his amendment was to begin, is re- 
peated, Let some future editor decide. STEEVENS. 
231, —my everlasting rest;] See a note on act 1 iv. 
line 271. 
So, in the Spanish ahne, by Middleton and Rowley, 


4 could 
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© could I Set up my rest 
cc That he were lost, or taken prisoner, 

I could hold truce with sorrow.“ 

To set up one's rest is to be determined to any cer. 
tain purpose, te rest in perfect confidence and resolu- 
tion, to make up one's mind. b | 
Again, in the same play: 

Set up thy rest; her marriest thou, or none.” 

.- _  -STREVENS, 
2933.•! od look your last 
Arms, take your last embrace ! and lips, O you, 
The doors of breath, seal with a righteous kiss 
A Adateless bargain to engrossing death! th 
in Daniel's Complaznt of Rosamond, 1594: 
« Pitiful mouth, said he, that living gavest 
« The sweetest comfort that my soul could wish, 
O, be it lawful now, that dead, thou havest 
6 The sorrowing farewell of a dying kiss! 
% And you, fair eyes, containers of my bliss, 
4 Motives of love, born to be matched never, 
£ Entomb*d in your sweet circles, sleep for ever!“ 
I think there can be little doubt, from the fore- 
going lines and the other passages already quoted 
from this poem, that our author had read it recently 
before he wrote the last act of the present tragedy. 
MALONE, 

226. A dateless bargam to engrossing death “] En- 

grossing seems to be used here in its clerical sense. 
MALONE, 


237. 
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237. Come, bitter conduct] Marston also in 
his satires, 1399, uses conduct for conductor: 
« Be thou my conduct and my genius. 
So, in a former scene in this play: 
« And fire - ey d fury be my conduct now. 
| MALONE. 
243. —how oft to-night 
Have my old feet stumbled at graves F——] 
This accident was reckoned ominous, So, in King 
Henry VI. Part III. | | 
„ For many men that stzmble at the threshold, 
« Are well foretold, that danger lurks within.” 
Again, in King Richard III. Hastings going to execu · 
tion, says: | 
«© Three times to-day my foot-cloth horse did 
Stumble." STEEVENS. 
249. It burneth in the Capulets' monument.] Both 
the folio and the quarto read, | 
It burneth in the Capels' monument. MALoNE. 
264. I dreamt my master and another fought,| This 
is one of the touches of nature that would have es- 
caped the hand of any painter less attentive to it than 


Shakspere. What happens to a person while he is 


under the manifest influence of fear, will seem to him, 
when he is recovered from it, like a dream. Homer, 
Book VIII. represents Rhesus dying fast asleep, and 
as it were beholding his enemy in a dream plunging a 
word into his. bosom. Eustathius and Dacier both 
applaud this image as very natural; for a man in such 
a condition, says Pope, awakes no further than to see 
3 confusedly 


120 
confusedly what environs him, and to think it not a 


reality, but a vision. | -  STEBVENS, 


279. —and unnatural sleep;] Shakspere alludes to 
* the sleep of Juliet, which was un natural, TY brought 


296. Snatching Romeo's 8 ] "fo, in Painter's 
translation of Pierre Boisteou, Tom. II. p. 244.— 
« Drawing out the dagger which Romeo ware by his 
side, she pricked herself with many blowes against 


the heart. 5 STEEVENS. 


297. —there rust, and let me die.] This is the 


reading of the quarto 1599, That of 1597 gives * 


passage thus: | 
I., noise? then must 1 1 resolute. 


Oh, happy dagger ! thou shalt end my fear. 
Rest in my bosom, thus I come to thee. 
The alteration was probably made br the poet, when 
he introduced the words, 


This is thy $keath. '\ "1 -/Srovyn®s. 
9305. Raise up the Montagues, —some others Search ;—] 


Here Seems to be a rhyme intended, which may be 
* restored ; _ res 
Raise up the Montagues. Some ad go. 
Wie see the ground whereon these woes do lie, 
But the true ground of all this piteous woe 
We cannot without circumstance er 
| : | - JOHNSON, 
It was often hott ouflicient, in the time of Shak- 
pere, for the second and fourth lines in a stanza to 
rhime with each other. „ Srfivzxs. 
det! 5 2 8 330. 
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330. —lo! lis hour, &c.] The modern editors 
(contrary to the authority of all the ancient copies, 
and without attention to the disagreeable assonance of 
cheath and Sheathed, which was first introduced by 
Mr. Pope) read, | 

This dagger hath mista'en; Ft 10 the Sheath 
Lies empty on the back of Montague, 
The point mis-sheathed in my daughter's bosom. 


| The quarto, 1597, erroneously, 


—— this dagger hath mistook, 

For (loe) the backe is empty of yong 8 

And it's sheathed in our daughter's breast. 
The quarto, 1399, affords the true reading: 

This dagger hath mistane, for, loe ! his house 

Is emptie on the back of Mountague, 

And it mis-sheathed in my daughter's bosome. 
If we do not read it instead of is, Capulet will be made 
to say — The scabbard is at once empty on the back of Mon- 
tague, and sleathed in Juliet s bosom. The construc- 


tion, even with this emendation, will be irregular. 


The quartos 160g, 1637, and the folio 162g, offer 
the same reading, eren that they concur in giving. 
is instead of it. 
It appears that the dagger was * worn Making | 
the back, So, in The longer thow livest the more Fool 
thou art, 1570: 

Thou must weare thy nah by thy side, 
And thy dagger handsumly at thy backe."”- 
Again, i in Humor's Ordinarie, &c. an ancient collection 
of n no date: | 
* | 27 35350 See 
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c See you the huge bum Aagger at his backe 2” 
_ __ GTEEVENs. 
The passage, as it stands in the quarto of 1609, 
and in the first folio, if regulated _ is perfectly 
grammatical: 
This dagger hath mista'en (for 10 his house 
Lies empty on the back of Montague) | 
And es mis-sheathed i in my daughter's bosom. 
MAaLoNE, 
835. —for thou art early up, &c.] This speech 
(as appears from the following passage in The Second 
Part of the Downfall of Robert Earl of ——_— 1601) 
has something proverbial in it: | 
In you i' faith the proverb's verified, 
ec You are early up, and yet are ne'er the near. 
- STEEVENS, 
337. Ales, my liege, my wiſe is dead dts After 
this line the quarto, 1597, adds, 
And young Benvolio is deceased too. | 
But this I suppose the poet rejected on his revision of 
- the play, as unnecessary slaughter.  STEEVENsS. 
341. O, thou untaught! &,] So, in The ai oe 
of Darius, 160g : 
« Ah me! malicious fates have done me wrong: 
Who Lame first to the world, should first de- 
part. e 
« It not becomes the old ene the young; 
This _ is FR and o'er-thwart. „ 
Sr RVIXS. 
2 ih (29117 1 Ohh 
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422. Have lost a brate of hiriemen :—] i. e. Mercutio 


and Benvolio. The line, therefore, 


And young Benvolio is deceased too 
which follows in quarto 1597, 
Alas, my liege, my wife is dead inks; ; 
should be restored to the tet. REMARKS, 
433- A glooming peace, &c.] The modern edi- 
tions read—gloomy ; but glooming, which is the old 


reading, may be the true one. So, in the Spanick 


Tragedy, 1605: 

Through dreadful shades of ever-glooming 
night.“ 

To gloom is an ancient verb ured by Spenser ; and 
1 meet with it like wise in the play of Tom Tyler and | 
his Wife, 1661 : 
If either he gaspeth or r gloonth,” STEEVENS. 
436. Some sal be pardon'd, and some puniched :] 
This seems to be not a resolution in the prince, but a 
reflection on the various dispensations of Providence 
for who was there that could jastly be punished by 
any human law ? — '  EnwarDsg's MSS. 
This line has reference to the novel from which the 
fable is taken. Here we read that Juliet's female at- 
tendant was banished for concealing the marriage 
Romeo's servant set at liberty because he had only 
acted in obedience to his master's orders; the apothe- 
cary taken, tortured, condemned, and hanged; while 
Friar Lawrence was permitted to retire to a hermitage 
in the neighbourhood of Verona, where he ended his 
life in penitence and peace.  STBEEVENS., 


438. 
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438. Juliet and her Romeo.] Shakspere has not 
effected the alteration of this play by introducing any 
new incidents, but merely by adding to the n of 
the scenes. 
The piece appears to have been always a very popu- 
lar one. Marston, in his satires, 1598, says: 
“ Luscus, what's play'd to-day ?—faith, now I 
know : 

4 ] set thy lips abroach, from as doth flow 

« Nought but vn 5 and Romeo.“ 
STEEVENS. 


ww 


THE END. 
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